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PARISIAN ECCENTRICS. 


Some, whose eyes are following these 
lines at this moment, must remember 
happy mornings when, full of cheer- 
fulness, they exercised their industry 
on a succession of occupations, | 
work and time being just in prop 
tion to the faculties employed on the 
They will also recollect disagreeable 
afternoons, when their attenti 
distracted among conflicting cares and 
claims, when no one thing, however 
urgent, conld be finished, owing to 
the intrusion of one or more inevi- 
table tractions, Thus have we 
seen the melo-dramatie hero, a wea- 
pon in each hand, and eyes, hands, 
anid ideas, divided between assailing, 
and defending himself against, six 
black-bearded bravoes. 

A continued course of such inroads 
on the mind’s serenity could be sup- 
ported by few intellects. Most piti- 
able is the mind’s state after some 
hours of such distracting occupation, 
in which every business interferes 
with every other, and none is satis- 
factorily accomplished. 

Where there is any tendency to 
insanity, it is sure to be developed 
by such an undesirable condition of 
things, and if the result be not in- 
sanity, it generally takes the form of 
eccentricity. 


tion Was 


ai 


ALEXANDER DUMAS, 

Our literary neighbours on the 
other side of Dover's strait are pos- 
sessed by a vivacious and mercurial 
spirit, which frequently induces one 
or other of these states of mind. A 
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pretty sure recipe for destroying or 
Lnpairing a healthy mind is, to pur- 
sue one train of ideas uninterrupted- 
ly, or to dwell too much on personal 
grievances or personal merits. A 
combination of the two _inconve- 
niences—conflicting cares, and an 
over-weening scuse of his own merits, 
united to the effects of a tolerably 
free life, have rendered that prince 
of French novelists, Alexander Du- 
mas, an eccentric of no small dimen- 
sions. Who among Lnglish, or per- 
haps French, men of letters, would 
say of a brother in art what Dumas 
said of Roger de Beauvoir, lately de- 
ceased, who had the misfortune to be 
born in aftluence ¢ 

* Had he been poor, he would have 
composed verses equal to Mery’s, 
comedies equal to Alfred Musset’s, or 
romances equal to MINE !” 

lad Mr. Dickens’ man of business 
announced before his late tour in 
America that he would, after every 
reading, take off his dress-coat, as- 
sume a cook’s apren and bight-cap, 
and serve up choice omelets, :agofits, 
and other deiicacies, to the first-class 
purchasers of tickets, what wou!d the 
British and American publics have 
thought of the mental health of the 
author of “Barnaby Rudge?” Yet, 
such announcement is made on the 
part of Count Monte Christo when 
his multifarious duties permit. 

if everything which Alexander re- 
lates of himself be true, he is perhaps 
a being set apart in mental and cor- 
poral qualities. Eugene de Mirecourt 
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hints that his courage is somewhat 
uestionable; but no one will believe 
the tale after reading the account 
of his encounter with his savage 
dog Mouton. The dog had cap- 
ped the climax of his crimes, and his 
master had just administered a kick 
to an undefended portion of his body, 
which would have put any other 
canine savage hors de combat, Not 
so Mouton (so called from his white 
fleece). 

“Mouton uttered a low growl, 
turned round, regarding me with his 
blood-shot eyes, recoiled three steps, 
and sprang at my throat. 

“ Fortunately, I had guessed what 
was ebout to happen, and so had 
time to put myself on guard; «e., at 
the moment of his spring I extended 
both hands towards him. My right 
hand went into his mouth, my left 
met his throat. 

“At the moment, I felt a pang 
only to be compared with that felt 
on the drawing of a tooth, with this 
difference however, the pain from the 
jaw holds only a second, the pain I 
experienced endured five minutes. 

“Tt was Mouton who was grinding 
my hand. 

“At the same time I was squeezing 
his throat. 

“Twas thoroughly sensible of one 
thing, namely, that, grasping the 
pharynx, my only chance of life was 
to hold on squeezing still more vigour- 
ously, until his respiration was stop- 
ped. 

“ And that I did. 

“Luckily my hand, though small, 
is firm; what it seizes, money ex- 
cepted, it retains. 

“Tt grasped and squeezed the 
throat of Mouton so forcibly that a 
rattling was heard. It was encour- 
aging; I squeezed more determinedly ; 
the rattling increased. Finally, col- 
lecting my entire strength for a last 

ressure, [ had the satisfaction to 

nd Mouton’s teeth loosing. A se- 
cond after his mouth opened, and his 
eyes rolled in their orbits. He fell, 
while I still was pressing his throat ; 
but my right hand was all lacerated.” 

If intense conceit renders its pos- 
sessor more or less eccentric, Alexan- 
der Dumas may be considered the 
prince of the class. He thus heads 
one of the chapters of his Histoire de 
mes Bétes,—“* How I brought home 
from Constantine a vulture, which 
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cost me forty thousand francs, and 
the government ten thousand,” and 
thus sublimely enters on the subject. 
We are obliged to clip, to some ex- 
tent, the wings of the narrative. 

“Two men, attended by natives 
and Europeans, were returning from 
Blidah to Algiers. ‘Strange! said 
one, ‘that this magnificent country 
which we are traversing should be so 
little known. Know you any means 
of popularizing it?’ ‘Were I you, 
minister,’ said the other, ‘I would 
get Dumas to go over this very 
ground, and write two or three vo- 
lumes on it. His book would be 
sure to be read, and out of the THREE 
MILLIONS of readers fifty or sixty 
thousand would be deeply interested.’ 
‘It is a good idea,’ said the minister, 
‘T'll think over it.’ 

“These two men were M. de Sal- 
vandy, Minister of PublicInstruction, 
and my good friend Xavier de Mar- 
mier. 

“One fine morning in September, I 
received an invitation to dine with 
the Minister of Public Instruction. I 
was rather astonished, but neverthe- 
less accepted it. 

“M. de Salvandy received me in 
his best manner, showed his whitest 
teeth, and after dinner taking my 
arm conducted me to the garden, and 
the following conversation took 

lace : 

“we } ly 
a service.’ 

“** A poet do service to a minister ! 
With all my heart, if it were only for 
the novelty of the thing. What is 
the nature of it ? 

“* Have you made your arrange- 
ments for next winter ?’ 

“* Me make arrangements! I live 
on a bough like the birds. While 
it is calm I remain; if it blows I 
spread my wings, and sail away on 
the wind.’ 

“* Have 
Algeria?’ 

“*On the contrary. I was about 
to start for that country at five in 
the evening on the 26th of July, 1830. 
But at five in the morning appeared 
in the Moniteur the famous ordi- 
nances. So instead of taking the 


dear poet, you must do me 


you any objection to 


mail coach I took my musket, and 
three days after, instead of entering 
Marseilles, I entered the Louvre.’ 
(Dumas has ever loved the pomp of 

hitherto 


war, but, we think, has 
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been innocent of shedding human 
blood.) 

“*T undertake to devote 10,000 
francs to the mission.’ 

“*And I shall add four thousan:i 
myself. Formerly I went on my jour- 
neys, staff in hand; now I drag a 
whole family after me.’ 

“* When can you set off ? 

“*When you will. I have two or 
three stories to finish: that will take 
a fortnight. I have some railway 
shares to sell, but that can be done 
in an hour.’ 

“* But your Historic Theatre ? 

“Tt can be let during my ab- 
sence.’”” 

But Dumas would make the 
voyage as a prince, and the minister 
was obliged to give him full use and 
possession of a royal ship of the line 
to cruise about in the Mediterranean. 
The journey and voyage having been 
published soon after his return, he 
considerately remarks :— 

“* My intention is not to record here 
the famous journey through Spain, 
where people asserted that I went 
as historiographer to M. le Duc 
de Montpensier, nor the more 
famous voyage to Africa, which, 
thanks to M. de Castellane, to 
M. Leon de Malleville, and to M. 
Lacrosse, made such noise in the 
Chamber of Deputies. No; I mean 
here to speak only of the famous 
vulture, price as above stated.” 

The rest of the narrative can only 
be given in a contracted form. He 
purchased for twelve francs a prime 
vulture from a youth of the Beni- 
Mouffetard, an equivalent to the 
“Sons of the Cross Poddle or the 
Seven Dials,” and was well pleased 
with his purchase. Jugurtha, named 
after the amiable Numidian King, 
had only one fault, he would bite off 
fingers or toes, or any other adjuncts 
of the human body, when they came 
within the domain of his beak. All 
went well till they had him (still 
well caged) within a league of Stora, 
the place of embarkation. There no 
conveyance was to be procured. What 
was to be done? The cage might be 
set on an Arab’s head, but Jugurtha 
would in that case rip up his floor, 
and make free with the hair, scalp, 
ears, aud nose of his bearer. Suspend 
him from a pole borne on the shoul- 
ders of two natives ? But fifty francs 
should be thus expended on an animal 
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purchased for twelve. A _ bright 
thought entered among she other 
equally bright denizens of the poet’s 
brain. He lengthened the chain with 
i rope, and got a special good wand 
of the cornel tree to use at need. An 
attempt to get Jugurtha out of his 
cage, would insure the loss of eyes or 
fingers to the operator. So Dumas 
taking the end of the rope in the left 
hand, and his long cornel wand in the 
right, directed two men armed with 
pickaxes to stand at opposite sides 
of the cage, insert the ends of their 
tovls, and pull away like men. 
Jugurtha, being left at liberty by 
the dislocation of his prison, spread 
his wings for flight, but found a living 
impediment at the end of his rope. 
His next move was a swoup at this 
impediment, but a sound whack of 
the twig disappointed him. He re- 
newed the attack, but another blow 
again repulsed him, and the third 
was so little to his taste that he took 
the road to the port, directed by the 
ruling rod of his driver. So tame 
had he become in a few days that he 
would present his head through the 
bars of his new cage to be scratched 
by the fingers of his judicious and 
panurgic master. 

There is one quality allied to M. 
Dumas'’s vanity, for sake of which we 
could almost forgive an equal amount 
of a still worse thing, viz., pride. In 
his personal sketches he very rarely 
speaks ill of any contemporary, and 
a fund of kindness and good nature is 
visible through the texture of all the 
vagaries of his wonderful self-com- 
placency. 

Rarely has Alexander been a 
favourite with the powers that be, a 
circumstance accounted for in his 
own lofty, unapproachable style. 

“ Compounded of a double element, 
aristocratic and popular; aristocratic 
by my father, popular by my mother, 
none ever united in a higher degree 
in one heart, respectful admiration 
for what is great, and tender and pro- 
found sympathy for the unhappy. I 
have never spoken so much of the 
Napoleon family as when under the 
jumor branch (the Orleans cree 
{ have never spoken so much of t 
younger branch as under the republic 
and the empire. I worship those 
whom I have known and loved in 
misfortune, and I never forget them 
till they become happy and powerful, 
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So no fallen greatness passes before 
me without my saluting it—no merit 
stretches its hand to me without re- 
ceiving agrasp. It is wien every- 
one seems to have forgotten those 
who have passed away, that like an 
untimely echo I ery aloud their 
names;—wherefore, I know not. It 
is the voice of my heart which breaks 
forth without reference to my mind. 
I have written a thousand volumes, 
sixty dramas. Let anyone open any 
of them at random, at the first page, 
at the middle, at the end, and he 
will see that I have always inculcated 
clemency, whether the people were 
slaves of kings, or kings prisoners of 
the people. . . Assoonasa 
personage falls I approach him, and 
stretch out my hand, whether he is 
ealled the Count of Chambord, the 
Prince de Joinville, Louis Napoleon, 
or Louis Blanc. Thus it is 
that Iam a more frequent visiter in 
prisons than in palaces. Thus itis 
that I have been three times at Ham, 
once at the Elysée, never at the 
Tuilleries.” 

In the “ Histoire de mes Bétes” 
he relates that within a week after 
the breaking out of the “ Forty- 
eight” he had the following letter 
published in La Presse. If so, and 
we have no reason for throwing 
doubt on what he says, it proves 
his disinterestedness and moral cour- 
age to be great. Perhaps a love of 
singularity had something to do in 
the matter. He had been a great 
favourite with the young princes, 
though disliked by their father. 


“To MONSEIGNEUR THE DUKE DE 
MonrTPENSIER. 


“ Prince,—If I knew where to find 
our Highness, it would be with my 
iving voice and in my own person that 
I would offer the expression of my 
grief for the great — misfor- 
tune which has befallen you. 

“T shall never forget that during 
three years, notwithstanding political 
differences, and contrary to the wish 
of the king, who was well aware of 
my opinions, you received my visits, 
and treated me as a friend. 

“T boasted of this title of friend, 
Monseigneur, when you abode in the 
Tuilleries ; I claim it now, when you 
are no longer in France. 

“T am certain, Monseigneur, that 
your Highness has no need of this 
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letter to be assured that my heart 
was one of those which was fully 
yours. 

“ God forbid that Ishould not pre- 
serve, in all its purity, the religion of 
the tomb, and the worship of exile. 

“T have the honour to be, with 
respect, 

Monseigneur, 
Your Royal Highness’s 
Most humble and most 
obedient Servant, 


Arex. Dumas.” 


Colonel Desmoulins was sufficiently 
vandalic to order the statue of the 
Duke of Orleans, which stood in the 
court of the Louvre, to be thrown 
down. Dumas was furious at the 
wanton insult thus offered, and wrote 
to Emile de Girardin a letter which 
did his heart credit. He detailed 
therein the many acts of kindness 
and goodness done by the dead 
prince, though, as he says, he ex- 
pected to receive an invitation next 
morning to go “cut a throat” with 
the Colonel. 

Poor Alexander’s self estimation 
was sorely hurt during his canvass for 
a place in the House of Deputies by 
the language used towards him by 
some Jacks in office, who had no bet- 
ter name to spare him than “ Mon- 
sieur,’ or “that Monsieur,” or “that 
contractor for feuilletons.” However, 
he had one friend, Mme. de Girardin, 
who made these “ Messicurs” smart, if 
their skins were not as thick as that of 
the rhinoceros. If, in her defence of 
her admiring friend, her praise flowed 
over the margin of the just measure, 
Alexander was not. the man to check 
her liberal hand. Alas, for the un- 
certainty of life, the shortness of 
the reign of the kings and queens of 
literature, and the oblivion which 
soon obscures their memories! Mme. 
de Girardin (née Delphine Gay), the 
beautiful, the gifted, the witty—she 
who mastered the triple octave of 
grace, intellect, and vigour, and who 
so ably assisted her husband at his 
editorial labours in La /resse, passed 
away in her prime, and Mons. Emile, 
ere long, consoled himself with a suc- 
sessor. We copy scraps of her defence 
of her friend, when addressing the 
three supercilious “dogs in office.” 
She offers, as an excuse for some of 
Dumas’ extravagancies, the fire of his 
imagination, the hot African blood 
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coursing in his veins, and the giddi- 
ness attendant on literary glory. 

“T would like to see you, oh, men 
of reason, in the midst of the whirl- 
wind which envelopes him, or the 
face you’d wear if any one came to 
offer you three francs per line for 
your wearisome scrawls. Ah, how 
insolent you'd become—what superb 
airs you'd assume, what delirium 
would seize on you! Be then indul- 
gent for those errors of the imagina- 
tion, and those fits of literary pride 
which you neither know nor can com- 
prehend. 

“The crowd has no time to read 
the works of Alexander Dumas. It 
believes that those who write much 
must write ill, and therefore concludes 
that the few it has read are his only 
good ones. That the ignorant public 
should so judge and speak is not 
wonderful, but that a young deputy, 
a man of intellect, should join the 
herd, and attack at the tribunal a 
man of genius, a man of European 
reputation, without appreciating his 
literary merit, without reflecting whe- 
ther he deserved the nickname of 
“ contractor for feuilletons,” is almost 
incredible?” 

She then speaks of her hero’s 
facility of composition, and thus des- 
cants on it:—“This rapidity in com- 
= resembles the rapidity of 
ocomotion in railway trains ot 
an extreme facility obtained by the 
conquest of immense difficulties. To 
what do you owe your rapid passing 
over long distances? To years of 
formidable labours, to millions spent 
on the work, and sown along that 
level line, to myriads of hands em- 
ployed for days on days sweeping 
ey path. You pass, you are gone ; 

ut for this how many have watched, 
surveyed, dug, and picked—how many 
plans were made and rejected —what 
pains, what cares were endured to 
afford you this swift and facile pas- 
sage? So with Alexander Dumas. 
Every volume written by him is the 
result of immense labours, of infinite 
studies, of universal information. 
Twenty years since Alexander Dumas 
had not that facility. His knowledge 
then was not equal to what it is 
now. Since that time he has learned 
everything ; he has forgotten nothing; 
his memory is astonishing; his glance 
unerring. He possesses in perfection 
instinct, experience, recollection ; he 
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compares quickly; he comprehends 
involuntarily; he recollects all he has 
read ; he has preserved the most se- 
rious passages of history, the most 
trivial memoirs of ancient times; he 
speaks familiarly of the usages of all 
ages and of all lands; he knows the 
names of all the arms, the dresses, 
and the furniture fashioned since the 
creation of the world; of all the 
dishes, from the black broth of Sparta 
to the last dish invented by Caréme. 
If you speak of the chase, he knows 
the whole Dictionnaire des Chasseurs 
better than the prince of hunters; of 
a duel, he is more learned than Gri- 


sier. 

“When other men write, they are 
stopped every instant by some infor- 
mation to be procured— by a doubt, a 
lapse of memory, an obstacle of some 
kind. He is stopped by nothing. 
Moreover, the habit of writing for 
the stage has given him a surprising 
facility of composition. Join to this 
a sparkling imagination, a gaiety, an 
exhaustless flow of ideas, and you 
will easily comprehend how with such 
resources &@ man can obtain in his 
labours a wonderful rapidity, without 
sacrificing ability of construction, and 
without ever injuring the quality or 
sterling value of his work. 

“ And is it such a man whom you 
would call a Aonsiewr? Why, a 
Monsieur is an unknown personage— 
a man who has never written a good 
work, who has never performed a 
noble action, made an eloquent dis- 
course—a@ man whom France ignores, 
a man of whom Europe entire has 
not heard. Certainly M. Dumas is 
much less of a marquis (a ridiculous 
personne of French comedy) than 

. Three-Stars; but M. Three-Stars 
is much more of a Monsieur than 
Alexander Dumas.” 

Commend us to a true woman of 
mind when we need a friend! 

Dumas, like other men great and 
small who were born in the early 
= of the present century, can num- 

er at this day but a small sprinkling 
of his early associates. He has lately 
been called on to write a biographi- 
cal preface to a posthumous work of 
an old friend, and man of letters, 
Roger de Beauvoir, one who was not 
driven into the profession by need. 
It were better for him perhaps if he 
had been, for though his friend han- 
dies his memory tenderly, it is evident 
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that his was a life of dissipation. 
The book to which allusion has been 
made* enters into some amusing par- 
ticulars of eccentric characters known 
to the author, and forms a volume of 
amusing reading. The writer's real 
name was Roger de Bully; but his 
uncle (Deputy de Bully) obliged him, 
when he took to the profession of 
letters, to assume a new surname. 
The enforced change was really a 
happy one. He was born in Paris, 
28th November, 1809, and at an early 
age imbibed a taste for fictions on 
medizval subjects. In 1835 he went 
to Holland, and resided there for some 
time; and in his afterworks he intro- 
duced many interesting sketches of 
the life he witnessed there. He mar- 
ried Mile. Leocadie Doze, a beautiful 
and accomplished actress, in 1840; 
but the union, as in many other simi- 
lar conditions, was not a happy one. 
The separation of the gifted pair was 
effected, with much noise, in 1850, 
and the husband sought balm for his 
wounded feelings by publishing a 
metrical account of the trial. His 
wife, a native of Hennebon in Morbi- 
han, Brittany, was known in the 
world of letters. She died 30th Oc- 
tober 1859, at the early age of 37 
years and 10 days. 

This is the prosaic side of the mat- 
ter: let us look at it from Dumas’ 
poetic point of view. 

“At his return from Spain he 
fell in love with a beautiful, witty, 
poetic woman, predestined by her 
very name to be loved. There was 
genuine love, but with it came genu- 
ine sorrow. He fancied it one of 
these passing fancies such as he had 
before experienced, but he was de- 
ceived. This love, like the tunic of 
Nessus, scorched his heart. From 
the moment he began to love her he 
loved no other. He loved her faith- 
ful, he loved her false, he loved her 
living, he loved her dead ! 

“He quitted his house (l’Hotel 
Pimodan) in 1845. He would quit 
Paris, he would quit France, he would 
return to America, to Italy, to Spain, 

o where he had never been, to San 
Teaiien, to India, to China, to New 
Caledonia. He remained, and the 
man least fitted in the world to be a 
husband wedded a woman the least 
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fitted to be a wife. How explain 
this? He a charming young man, 
she an adorable young woman !” 

Roger de Beauvoir, as his friend 
says, enjoyed a» iron constitution, 
constant good health (he implies that 
he abused these gifts), and consoled 
himself for the domestic estrange- 
ment, but notin a Christian or philo- 
sophic way. In November, 1861, 
when reaching for a book in his 
library, Rue Richer, he fell, and the 
results were—a swelling of the ab- 
domen andthe legs. The most skilful 
doctors in Paris were among his in- 
timate friends. They did all that 
could he effected by zeal and skill, 
but for eighteen months the malady 
went on increasing. At last an 
operation was deemed necessary, and 
Dr. Favrot was selected to perform it. 
But we are unable without Dumas’ 
aid to describe the sequel. 

“Favrot presented himself before 
the invalid with the resolution come 
to by the physicians in one hand, and 
the instrument of torture in the other. 
Roger felt the trots quarts (three- 
quarters, the instrument), and said 
he would rather die than undergo 
the operation. 

“*Faith I believe’ you are right,’ 
said Favrot, who belonged to the 
sceptic school. 

“* Well,’ said Roger, ‘as there is 
nothing further to be done in the 
operating line, let us have a glass of 
champagne together.’ 

“*Champagne let it be,’ said Favrot, 
who did not wish to annoy his patient. 

“Instead of a glass apiece they 
emptied two bottles. 

“* Well,’ said Favrot, as they were 
separating, ‘let us embrace, for it is 
probable we shall never see each other 
again in life.’ 

““* You hope, then, that my suffer- 
ing won’t be long.’ 

“*T can promise no more than 
about twelve hours ;’ and the patient 
and doctor embraced again. 

“ Favrot withdrew. 

“* Come to-morrow at all events,’ 
said Roger. 

“*Oertainly.’ said Favrot, 
were only from curiosity.’ 

“And Roger laid himself out on 


‘if it 


_ the sofa, to die as comfortably as he 


could. 





Paris: Achille Faure. 
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“Contrary to his expectation, he 
enjoyed a profound sleep. 

“ During his sleep a crisis came on. 
An issue was formed in his legs. Out 
flowed the water, and Roger, on awak- 
ing, found the room inundated and 
himself healed. 

“ Next day Favrot came, expecting 
to find his patient dead. He knocked, 
and it was Roger himself who opened 
the door.” 

Poor Roger had fourteen physi- 
cians. He entertained them all at 
dinner one day, comparing himself 
to the Republic which had sent four- 
teen armies to march against death. 

But the enemy had only made a 
temporary retreat. With the fogs 
and frosts of winter it returned, and 
for a long time the poor man was 
unable to lie down. He lived on, 
however, till 26th August, when he 
was visited by Count O’Hagarty 
(O’Egherty in the text) and Father 
Aubert, two of his early friends. 
Having received all the religious con- 
solations in the power of his friends 
to afford, he died next day, retaining 
consciousness to the last. 

Some verses composed by him 
during his long malady, are not 
without their moral :— 


“Thad a friend for twenty years, 
He was the flower of my spring time. 
All gave place to his mad joy, 
* The most morose welcomed him. 
How he drank, how he sang! 
Laughter was my friend's name. 


“* Answer me, what better friend 
Than that youth? Look on him. 
He assumes empire over you, 
His eye sparkling, his vest unbuttoned. 
He touched his flute at the dessert, 
And each one said, ‘ That is Laughter.’ 


“ The last supper which I gave, 
He took my hand. ‘ O, my son, 
Adieu!’ said he, ‘I go to exile. 
In Paris I am loved no longer ; 
There are too many lawyers, cunning 
Greeks, 
And no one goes to the Vaudeville.’ 


“ Alas, alas! he has quitted me; 
To his oaths he has been false. 
I remain alone in my chamber, | 
The hoar-frost covers my windows. 
I warm myself with my journals: 
e was April, I December. 


“ What! can I have lost him so soon! 
I’ve broken my glass in which 
T have so often drunk in his company. 
Sometimes I make a feeble effort, 
But my poer laugh soon expires, 
And my soul is again in agony. 
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“ For they’ve taken all—the cruel ones— 
My gaiety, my goods, and my songs. 

Around me climbs the ivy— 

The ivy which shall one day cover 

The lowly tomb in which they ll place me, 

Without regret, without prayers.” 

We shall now present some extracts 
from the sketches of eccentric ac- 
quaintances of the poet and romancer, 
who left behind him about a hundred 
volumes of romances, plays, and 
poetry. 

SAINT CRICQ. 

Roger de Beauvoir in commencing 
his sketch of this strange figure in- 
vokes the pencil of Cruyskaéns (can 
this be our George !) to help him in 
his attempt to catch his mental and 
physical features. He first met with 
him at the Café Anglais,—a tall man, 
seated at dinner with a damaged hat 
on, and two gray tufts of hair creep- 
ing out from under it. His beard was 
long and in bad order. There was 
no shirt collar, but instead, a large 
silver brooch securing the upper 
mantle of two which he ordinarily 
wore. He had before him a salad- 
dish full of corn salad and beet-root, 
which he was carefully mashing. The 
operation being happily achieved, he 
peppered his dish with snuff shaken 
from his snuff-box, and prepared for 
work by a glass of Larose. After his 
meal he demanded from the garcon 
his customary pot of cold cream. This 
being furnished he gravely removed 
his hat, rubbed the cream over his 
face, and then daintily filliped some 
pinches of snuff over this wash or 
coat, whichever it may be called. 

While Roger was passing from 
wonder to wonder, the cream-and- 
snuff-visaged man approached him, 
and seeing a trace of wonder still on 
his face, he prefaced his address by 
observing, “ It is good against head- 
aches ; you need not mind it. I some- 
times add Condrieux or Canary wine 
for the good of the flesh. The doctor 
sees no harm in it. Do you use?” 
said he, opening his box witha creak 
resembling that of Robert Macaire’s. 

“T believe you write in the papers. 
I wish you would chastise that rascal 
Harel (manager of the ThéAtre Porte 
Saint-Martin). He won’t allow me 
to speak to the actors when on the 
stage. Butitis my custom. Ialways 
apply the tu to Bocage. It was very 
cold the other evening, so I cried out 
in the middle of one of his tirades in 
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Angele, ‘We must have warming foot- 
stoves.” The pit joined in cherus, and 
so I went out, got a ivot-warmer, 
and when the Bedouins began their 
exercise I aimed it at the eldest of 
them. I got great applause, and so I 
sent half a dozen of oranges after the 
warming-pan. They were going to 
arrest me, but Louis Philippe will 
soon see the end of his power. France 
isavoleano. Live Abd-el-Kader! ” 

He filled another glass of Larose, 
and said to the proprietor of the café, 

“Delaunay, take care of my pots of 
cold cream. Lubin fills them again, 
and saves me the price of fresh ones. 
I don’t mind being robbed by you, 
but I won’t by these beggars of per- 
fumers.” 

The monsicur then began to ex- 
patiate on every subject under the 
sun, gleams of brilliant light flashing 
through the masses of absurdity. His 
remarks and the manner of them 
gave evidence of a diseased, irritating, 
and sometimes a cold and cruel spirit. 
He resembled at the same time Beau- 
marchais and Diogenes. 

When you approached nearer, and 
could examine more at your ease, 
there were still traces of noble out- 
lines, both in mind and person, and 
indications such as a worn medal 
presents of what once had been a 
majestic bust. Ability, and a fine 
organization were still perceptible in 
the features. He had been in his 
youth a gallant and accomplished 
gentleman, looked up to and courted 
in salons. Sometimes wine taken 
freely brought out reminiscences of 
youth, and made the heart ache to 
witness the present degradation. His 
very gaiety inspired nothing but sad- 
ness. 

Saint Cricq was a restless prome- 
nader of Paris in its length and 
breadth. The populace mocked 
him at times, and he returned this 
disrespect by intense hatred. He 
sometimes ches them from the 
balcony of the Café Anglais, which 
he called his haranguing tribune. 

Before his eccentricities exiled him 
from the Théatre Frangais, he attended 
constantly, as he delighted to accost 
Michelot while going through hjs 
part. He would cry out at times, 
“Very well, Michelot, very well! 
When the play is over, I'll see you 
home.” Put Mdlle. Mars did not 
please him at all. As soon as she 
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appeared, he would remark aloud, 
“ This little Mars is all the while the 
daughter of old Monvel; she was 
christened Hippolyte. Isn't it true, 
Mars?” he’d then cry aloud, “ that 
your Christian name is Hippolyte ?” 
3eing obliged to quit the Theatre 
Frangais, he selected that of the 
Porte Saint-Martin, then ruled by 
Harel for his permanent evening 
abode. There he entered into con- 
ferences with the actors, and would 
request Lemaitre, while presenting 
Macaire, to roll him up a cigar. 

It was a very cold February. Boxes, 
pit, and gallery were shivering with 
cold ; the poor musicians were keep- 
ing their fingers from being frozen by 
breathing some lukewarm air on 
them. Saint Cricq occupied the 
orchestra-box, a kind of den in which 
nothing could be distinguished but 
his flashing eyes at odd times. One 
dreadful coid night he spied a poor 
musician raising the collar of his coat 
and striving to draw on a pair of 
furred gloves. He was a trombone 
with every appearance about him of 
having been frozen up at Eylau. 
Victim of duty, he seemed intent on 
pufting forth his last breath. 

Saint Crieq sallied out, and soon 
returned followed by a coffee-house 
waiter bearing on a tray a mighty 
bowl of punch. This he circulated 
among the musicians while the acting 
was going on. It was one concert of 
praises executed by the reheated ones. 

All being consumed, he addressed 
them a l’E'mpérenr. “Soldiers, I am 
well satisfied with you. To-morrow 
it will be your own General’s turn. 
I shall be among you.” So Harel feit 
himself obliged to supply heating ma- 
terials next night. “It is something,” 
said he, “to have Saint Cricq in the 
house. But, ah! if I could put him 
on the large play-bill !” 

Much as our eccentric liked Porte 
Saint-Martin, he sighed after his 
Theatre Rue Richelieu. By some 
means he got again into his den on 
the night of a first representation with 
his big roll of papers, his cloaks, his 
parapluie, and his opera glass. # 

All was quiet till the middle of the 
third act, and then the house became 
aware of half the body of a tall man 
leaning out over the front rail of his 
box, crying out and gesticulating to 
the actors to stop. An outcry arose, 
but as soon as a partial lull ensued, 
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these words were heard from Saint 
Cricq’s pen—“ Listen to me ; I wish 
to speak.” “ Out with the disturber !” 
cried some ; *‘ Go on!” cried others. 
“Let us hear what’s annoying you.” 
He then cried out in an audible, dis- 
tinct voice, “I demand three thousand 
francs for the author.” New uproar, 
and new demands for his expulsion ; 
but he kept himself ready, and at the 
first moment of a lull he repeated 
again, “I demand three thousand 
francs for the author.” “ Why, why?” 
cried the claqueurs, who fancied he 
might be playing into their hands. 
** Because,”’ he shouted, “ with three 
thousand franes he'll not trouble us 
with any more bad pieces.” 

Shouts of laughter and cries of 
anger put a stop to the conversation, 
and even the acting, the actors and 
actresses drawing down to the flat. 
A policeman made his appearance be- 
fore the offender’s box, and politely 
requested his attendance at the police 
office near the theatre. He was ob- 
liged to submit, but almost put the 
inspector beside himself with his 
reasonings and histirades. However 
he was let off on condition of not 
seeking an entrance again that night. 


The fourth act was just over, the 
rain was coming down in torrents, and 


the heart of our hero rejoiced. When 
he expected the immediate issue of 
the people from the theatre he ap- 
proached the coach stand, crying out, 
“There is a wedding at the Cadran 
Bleu.” He shook a thousand frances 
note, entered a coach, and all went off 
in file, the poor issuers from the 
theatre in vain calling on them to 
come to their relief. Light dresses 
were seen sweeping the puddle, 
bonnets, shawls, coats, and gowns 
receiving the full benefit of the pour- 
ing deluge. All this delighted the 
cynical and revengeful Saint Cricq. 
At the Cadran Bleu there was no 
wedding, but plenty of guests, who 
paid the fiacre men for conveying 
them home. The grateful coachmen 
called their benefactor nothing but 
Pavillon after that. This adventure 
exposes the revengeful element in 
Saint Cricq’s disposition ; the next is 
another illustration of the same bad 
quality, as well as his turn for mis- 
chief. The doors of the Café Anglais 
opening on the street, and the 
Théatre des Italiens being at hand 
and the winter extremely cold, our 
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hero was continually disturbed in his 
perusal of the papers by the opening 
and shutting of the door to give ad- 
mittance to guests after the closing 
of the theatre. He was in a snug 
compartment at one side, and devised 
the plan to punish the intruders. He 
fastened a string to the bottom of one 
of the folding doors, and every now 
and then, putting his hand under the 
table, he would, by a sudden check, 
open one door, and let in the whole 
cold and fury of the night on the 
folk employed refreshing themselves. 
Great complaints were made to the 
proprietor by the guests whose poor 
legs had no better covering than the 
silk stockings insisted on by the tyrant 
of the opera. At last all vowed they 
would quit for the night if the pesti- 
lent door further annoyed them. 
Delaunay being put on his mettle, 
examined the neighbourhood of the 
door, detected the machinery and its 
“ primum mobile” reproached Saint 
Cricq, ordered him out, and pulling 
away the chair on his refusal, brought 
him to the floor with no small fracas. 

Breathing fury and vengeance, he 
presented himself next day at the bed- 
side of his friend, Roger, before the 
latter had arisen. Sitting on the foot 
of the bed, and exhibiting a pair of 
new crutches, he insisted on his get- 
ting up, and coming with him betore 
the next magistrate, as he had been 
witness of the assault. Having stated 
his grievance to that official, he wound 
it up by saying, “‘ You see that I have 
been obliged to go on crutches since 
the fall Delaunay gave me.’ ‘I see 
nocrutches.’ ‘Oh! I must have left 
them in the fiacre.’ ‘Well, well, 
said the magistrate, ‘leave the matter 
to me ; [ll arrange it to your satis- 
faction.” 

In the famous roll of papers which 
Saint Cricq always carried about with 
him were always to be found leases 
of his Norman possessions, scented 
soap, pots of the cold cream, and a 
plan of the battle of Waterloo. This 
plan was an object of terror to Man- 
gin, an intelligent garcon of the 
Chinese baths; for as often as he 
could catch him unoccupied he spread 
his map before him, and procceded to 
the details of the fight, all of which 
the poor slave managed to forget by 
next day. 

“One morning coming early he 
astonished Mangin not a little by 
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despatching him for twenty-five kid- 
neys for his breakfast. The youth 
went forth, and on his return in 
three-quarters of an hour he found 
his employer already in his bath, and 
he opened his eyes on seeing him, 
scissors in hand, cut the articles into 
pieces, and setting these afloat on the 
water, ‘Take the plan now, Man- 
gin,’ said he, ‘ and let us enter on the 
all important study. 

“* Here we enter on St. Jean the 
18th of June, 1815. We have at this 
moment the eyes of Europe on us. 
The wings of the two armies, as you 
remark, extend to the left of the two 
roads of Genappes and Nivelles, 
D’Erlon facing Picton, Reillé facing 
Hill. The English army occupy the 
higher ground, we the lower. Ac- 
cursed Wellington! He secured the 
advantage of the ground. But the 
action is going to be begun by the 
French at Aougemont (Hougomont).’ 

“Thus speaking, and warming 
himself up by his recital, he continued 
pushing on a coluinn of kiducy-frag- 
ments. His voice arose, while he con- 


tinued his strategetic demonstrations. 
“Only for the catastrophe of the 


D’Ohain road, if Mareogoret was not 
swept clean, and Lobeau taken in 
flank, we would have come off safe, 
but patatra! There is no water in 
the bath ; it’sall blood. What slaugh- 
ter! Courage, friends! Follow Ney 
or die!’ 

“ And Saint Cricq without minding 
the splashing he inflicted on Mangin, 
made a desperate charge on the Prus- 
sians and English tirailleurs. 

“ Mangin deplored so many men 
slain, andso many kidneys destroyed, 
but the welcome ringing of a bell re- 
leased him from his tiresome inspec- 


tion, and put an end to the battle of 


Waterloo.” 

One very cold day he frightened 
poor Mangin, by requiring a warm 
coach to take him to the Place de la 
Bastille, but he soon relieved him 
from his anxiety by explaining his 
mode of coach-warming. “Take four 
robust commissionnaires (street por- 
ters), put them in a coach, let it be 
driven to the Place de la Bastille, 
and brought back, the windows all 
the time being made airtight.” This 
was done, and the Auvergnats made 
happier than so many negro-sluves on 
a holiday by the jaunt and the 
draught of wine given them as they 
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came out. Such was Saint Cricq’s 
recipe for a comfortable ride. 

Our eccentric was a man of pro- 
perty, but at times he was in want of 
ready cash. He would then borrow,and 
return the loan to the hour and mi- 
nute specified. One day sitting in a 
coach in the Champs Elysées during 
a shower, he saw his acquaintance, 
we are told, Lord Seymour, standing 
by the wayside and seeming on the 
look-out for a carriage. He made 
a sign of invitation, Lord Seymour 
entered the vehicle, Saint Cricq closed 
the door, and with little delay 
asked the loan of a thousand francs. 
The noble lord thus beset, made the 
customary apologies, had lost im- 
mensely last night, was waiting for 
a remittance, &c. The man in need 
told him he was in dire want of the 
money, the money he should have, or 
some desperate deed would ensue. 
On getting a new refusal, he took up 
a small barrel of gunpowder, which 
was lying at his feet, and holding 
his lighted cigar in readiness he ex- 
claimed,—* The money, or I blow my- 
self into eternity, and you along with 
me.”—A cheque was given, and punc- 
tually repaid. 

After the adventure of the crutches 
and on other aggravating occasions, 
he would repair to his consoler, 
Madame Récamier, who by mingled 
firmness, and gentleness, and real 
sympathy, always succeeded in calm- 
ing down his angry transports. He 
said to De Beauvoir on leaving her 
house on one of these occasions, “ It 
is not the first time that I felt as in 
an angel’s presence. She can do what 
she pleases with me.” 

The poor man closed his days in a 
private asylum. Every afternoon he 
required a coach in order to visit his 
estates in Normandy. The coachman 
set off and drove through the Bois de 
Boulogne till the patient fell asleep. 
On awaking at his return, he always 
expressed pleasure at the little fatigue 
with which the long journey had 
been performed. 

This man who put snuff into his 
salad, and sometimes salt in his tea, 
was an able linguist, and well versed 
in Egyptian antiquities. His double 
cloak was well known to the book- 
stall keepers along the quays. A 
volume might be filled by a philo- 
sophical pathologist on the subject of 
his mental aberrations. 
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THE COUNT DE COURCHAMPS. 


About the year 1830, the literary 
people of France bailed with satisfac- 
tion the publication of a work, enti- 
tled “The Memoirs of the Marchio- 
ness de Crequy,” a supposed cen- 
tenarian or nearly so. So true were 
the pictures given in the work of 
French society in court, castle, and 
city, from an early part of the eigh- 
teenth century, that no one doubted 
the existence of the Marchioness or 
the truth of everything related. But 
the real author was a certain Comte 
de Courchamps, a man of exquisite 
taste in wines, and choice viands, of 
great knowledge of heraldry, of 
Germanic chapters, and of literary 
subjects generally, one devoted to the 
ancient regime, and unchangeable in 
his politics. He said he had been 
on speaking terms with Cambacérés, 
and a reader to Madame de Beauhar- 
nais, moreover that he was a Canon, 
and he certainly displayed on his 
breast the crosses of many chapters. 
His forehead was high, his eyes and 
ears those of a Satyr, his hands small, 
but like icicles in the feel. His 
biographer says, “ he united in him- 


self the qualities of a monkey, an 
abbé, and a cat.” 

Eating as we know has been raised 
to the dignity of a science by our 


neighbours. They must have inheri- 
ted their devotion to the table from 
the Teuton side among their ancestors, 
for the pure Celtic races have never 
been stomach worshippers. It was 
a caution, in the language of the 
Squire of Slickville, to see the Count 
de Courchamps enthroned at his own 
peculiar table at.the Café des Pro- 
ven¢caux, from ten o'clock till mid- 
night. Certain loaves were baked 
expressly for his use, the garcon who 
waited upon him, felt proud of the pri- 
vilege. Room cannot be spared for the 
enumeration of the meats and the 
wines, which entered into the banquet, 
shared by him with our author, but 
they amounted to thirty in number. 
When the great work was at its most 
interesting point, he would take from 
his pocket small bottles filled with 
some fiery sauces best known to him- 
self. The burning properties of these 
condiments he neutralized by the 
choice wines he patronised. Your 
American or business absorbed Briton 
who eats against time, goes through 
the operation merely to enable him 
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to finish whatever work absorbs him 
forthe moment. The Count evidently 
endured the ennwis of the day merely 
by the pleasurable anticipations of 
supper. The poor provincial who 
made his meal at a neighbouring 
table within twenty minutes, and 
amused the after-time by contempla- 
ting the enjoyment of the noble sup- 
per-eater, must have felt that he 
himself had yet much to learn in a 
science, which he had hitherto only 
regarded in the light of a necessity. 

De Beauvoir’s first introduction to 
the Epicurean Count is thus related. 

“At three o'clock I rapidly as- 
cended the staircase of the Hotel de 
Mayence, and with my letter of intro- 
duction in my hand, I rang at the 
door of M. de Courchamps. 

“No answer. 

“T rung again ; still silence. 

“T got impatient, and rang loudly 
this time ; this time a voice uttered, 
‘Come in.’ 

“T pushed the door, which indeed 
was not closed, and found myself in 
a darkish room. In an uncurtained 
bed at the end was an old woman. 

“All of her that was visible, was 
wrapped in a tartan plaid, except her 
head which was covered with a cap, 
profusely decorated with large rib- 
bons and flowers. 

“Thinking I had to do with ahouse- 
keeper or governante, I mentioned 
that I was bearer of a letter to M. 
le Comte de Courchamps. 

“The old lady scrutinized me, 
thanked me with an inclination of her 
head, put on her spectacles, and un- 
concernedly read the letter addressed 
to her master. This piece of im- 
pudence startled me. ‘The letter? 
said I. 

“Tt is for me, monsieur,’ came out 
in astrong masculine tone. ‘Please 
take a seat.’ 

“T uttered acry of surprise ; I re- 
cognised the Count de Courchamps. 

*** Do not be surprised,’ said he, ‘ at 
my accoutrements; I can’t write 
otherwise. At the same time he 
showed me his writing disfigured by 
many erasures. His inkstand was a 
china-ware monkey. 

*** Would you ever have recognised 
in this travestie, your neighbour at 
dinner the other day ? 

“* You only want a pot of rouge 
and some patches.’ 


“Tt isa good hint. Do you think 
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that with these aids I might capti- 
vate M. Dumont, or M. Fournier, the 
publishers? I ‘think T'll try their 
power to-morrow on M. Ladvocat.’” 

The Count was sarcastic to the last 
degree, especially on the ladies, and 
repeated with much unction an anec- 
dote from La Vode, a popular jour- 
nal. 

Lady G., who took it into her Eng- 
lish head that the Parisian dames 
lived on nothing grosser than ether 
or spiritualism, gave a magnificent 
ball in her new hotel, Rue Saint- 
Honoré. The sight of the ball-room 
was dazzling, so was the buffet. Alas! 
the contents of it had to be renewed 
a score of times. Oh, how the ladies 
as the dances ended, flung themselves 
on the confectionary, the cakes, the 
cold meat, the champagne! The lady 
of a certain chief of division arrived 
at her third turbot ; = took three 
suppers at the buffet that night, 
divine creature ! 

He went on for a long time in this 
tone of mockery, pitilessly immolating 
all the victims which came to hand, 
in mingled verse and prose, couplets 
and epigrains. His vi: an 
involuntary spectator of a general 
massacre. 

To this, join the effect of the 
curious toilette of the speaker, gesti- 
culating in the bedgown of an old 
portress, with splashes of ink on his 
sleeves and cap. 

It is not given to everyone to enjoy 
the ugliness possessed by the Count. 
An ape’s malice animated the coun- 
tenance, with its projecting chin, and 
its pinched mouth, ever ready to let 
out a sarcasm. He shook his head 
when talking like a mandarin orna- 
ment, an 1 un old Judge would be 
obliged to laugh a ites callie his 
eyes. He neither loved nor admired 
women, and was fond of repeating 
such anecdotes as the following— 

‘When I was in London, a young 
Frenchman with a delicate womanish 
face, put on female attire, and pre- 
sented himself at a house where he 
knew Mme. de Staél was to pay a 
visit in a day or two. None of the 
family had ever seen in person the 
gifted lady. 

“The false Corinne enchanted the 
family with her grace, her beauty, 
and her agreeable manner. Next 
day the true Corinne was announced. 

“They were at first a little sur- 


itor was 
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prised that she should have returned 
so soon. However, a welcome was 
prepared, but to their surprise, they 
saw before them a quite different per- 
son from her they had entertained the 
evening before. The new comer had 
something masculine in her air, a 
defect unpardonable among the Eng- 
lish. She was attired in a strange 
fashion, and with neck and shoulders 
bare. The lady of the house took her 
for an impostor, and said in a tone of 
suppressed anger, “ Madame you have 
arrived too laie. We have the honour 
of knowing Madame de Staél, a very 
beautiful woman, whose manners are 
truly feminine, while you would be 
taken for a man were it not for your 
dress. That is not, however, suffi- 
cient to prove you to be Madame de 
Staél. So, Madame, the sooner you 
relieve us of your presence the better. 
The stories were told by 
every muscle of face as well as 
his tongue ; all were in motion. He 
delighted imitating old English- 
led over the Eng- 
| Messrs. H pe and 
, when the nicest Parisian 
to suffer from digs of tlie 
s in their sides, or 
ou their backs. 
Sarcastic as was the old gentleman, 
he was finely duped and mystified by 
an old friend, le Comte Horace de 
Vieleastel, Courchamps was a loyal 
adherent of the elder branch. His 
jocular fricud informed a stationer, 
a sergeant in National Guard, 
that the Count was a devoted par- 
tisan of Louis Philippe, and was 
most anxious to be seen under arn 
and in uniform. On this inf rmation 
the valiant sergeant proceeded to in- 
vite by circular the old victim to 
ttend at the guard-room such a 
Letters on letters arrived, and 
finally a summons before the proper 
tribunal to answer for his non-com- 
pliance, and this was succeeded by 
an order for his incarceration for five 
days. The victim made a confidant 
of his tormentor, who, while appar- 
ently endeavouring to free him from 
his meshes, only wound them tighter 
round him. So exquisite became at 
last his mental tortures, that he was 
preparing to go into voluntary exile, 
when his persecutors relaxed, and 
shortly after, at their suggestion, he 
published his ‘‘ Mémoires de la Mar- 
quise de Crequy.” 
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“He possessed notes, precious 
documents, wonderful letters, sur- 
prising stories, and secret corres- 
pondence in reams. He had known 
great personages, traversed nearly 
the whole of the eighteenth century, 
writing for hiscwn amusement, and 
was gifted.to the highest degree with 
that spirit of analysis which makes 
the success of a book. To put these 
notes in-order, to collate the recitals, 
to give to every figure the value it 
merited, all this labour had a parti- 
cular attraction for him. Three edi- 
tions of his book were soon dispersed.” 

The poor old gentleman arrived at 
that hour when sitting from ten to 
twelve at supper was out of the ques- 
tion. Let us suppose that devout feel- 
ings succeeded to the vagaries of head 
and heart. He lived in his very ad- 
vanced years with the Friars of St. 
John of God, in their convent, Rue 
Plumet. Suppers were indeed no more, 
but he would descend to the kitchen at 
times to see how sauces and roasts 
were progressing. The brother cook 
did not approve of these visitations, 
and from a certain day the kitchen 
door remained closed against him. 
He died near Poitiers, in an estab- 
lishment of sisters, with whom he 
was acquainted. The good ladies for- 
gave the satirical humour of the aged 
child for the charm of his conversation. 


ROMIEU AND ROUSSEAUs 

Romieu and Rousseau (not Jean 
Jacques) were what may be called 
literary Bohemians before poor Miir- 
ger inaugurated the institution. They 
wrote a little but drank much. Of 
the two, Romieu possessed more 
stamen and kept longer on bis legs, 
when battling with the demon of 
drink. Rousseau, when found by the 
watch and requested for a reference, 
was perhaps unable to answer hisown 
name, or tell what name his father 
bore, but he had engraved on a 
tablet in one of the chambers of his 
brain, the name of anindulgent friend, 
a Commissary of Police. Be fore him 
he was brought, and when in a state 
of half consciousness, received a 
bitter rebuke from his ra but 

generally escaped a long detention. 
The two associates would get 
lorious in each other’s company, and 
c that was less overpowered, would 
see the other home. Romieu having 
the stronger head, half dragged, half 
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carried his helpless friend in the di- 
rection of his abode one night. But 
beyond a certain point he could not 
induce the overpowered Rousseau to 
proceed. What was to be done? 
He laid him sitting inanangle, begged 
a lamp from a belated green-grocer, 
and left it lighted by his side, thus 
protecting him from involuntary in- 
vasions. When heawoke next morn- 
ing he found himself the centre of a 
wondering crowd, and a few sous in 
his hand, there deposited by some 
good hearts, who had been up be- 
times, and had taken him for a house- 
less outcast. 

Romieu once entered into conver- 
sation with a portier, who happened 
to be a cobbler. Leaning in at his 
window, he asked the poor man a 
series of questions, not altogether 
amounting to a hundred, on the num- 
ber of his children, the name of his 
wife (the porter requesting him to 
say spouse), her genealogy, his own 
genealogy, the names of the people 
who lived within, the rent of the 
different suites of rooms, and his 
opinions on the various questions of 
the day. The poor man completely 
exhausted at last, asked what he 
could do for him. “ Nothing,” said 
Romieu, “I have not the slightest 
trouble to put you to.” “ And what 
have you taken upso much of my 
time for?’ “Merely to comply with 
this painted request, which caught 
my eye as I passed—‘ Parlez au 
Portier.” The irritated man of 
leather would have sent his heaviest- 
heeled sabot in the direction of 
Romieu’s nose, but for the sudden 
departure of that humorist. 

Romieuand Rousseau were the ter- 
ror of all the grocers in their arron- 
dissement. The tricks they played on 
them would fill a volume. les as 


the shop of one of them whose sign 


was Zhe Two Baboons, was about 
being closed one night, Romieu 
entered in haste, and asked for the 
owner. “ He has gone to bed ; he is 
not very well.” “I must speak to him 
ona matter ofthe utmost importance.” 
“Jacques, you had better go up to 
Mousieur X's bed-room, and say a 
gentleman wants to speak to him on 
a matter of weight.” Jacques went, 
and after a time returned, and re- 
quested the gentleman to take the 
trouble of walking up stairs. They 
entered the dormitory. “Sir; Iam 
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very sorry to disturb you, especially 

as you are not well. Is your name 

so and so?” “Yes; what can I 

have the pleasure of doing for you ?” 

“T am anxious to see your partner.” 

“T have no partner.” “No partner ! 

Then nom d'une pipe, why have you 

written over your shop, ‘The Two 

Baboons ?—I take my leave, sorry to 

find such a want of truth in a re- 

spectable man of business.” 

Many a lamp had Romieu broken 
in his wayward career, and when he 
was made sous-prefect in Dordogne, 
he found appropriate punishment 
descending on oa As he was 
returning home late he found three 
young men of wit and vinosity en- 
deavouring in vain to break the lamp 
of the sub-prefecture. He looked on 
for some time with much disgust on 
their success!ess attempts, and at last 
cried out impatiently, “Stop, you 
awkward fellows, and observe me.” 
He took up a pebble and the next 
moment the glass was shivered and 
the light gone. 

Romieu entering on his country 
duties was seized with a determin- 
ation to extirpate the hannetons 
(chaffers), which are a serious pest to 
France, and which the people them- 
selves have perpetuated by their 
wholesale destruction of the small 
birds. His crusade against the pes- 
tilent insects was sung in the Chari- 
vari, the title of the poem import- 
ing— 

“How M. RomMIeu CAME TO A PRE- 
MATURE AND LAMENTABLE END, 
VICTIM OF THE HANNETONS OF 
LoUHANS BY WHOM HE WAS 
CRUELLY DEVOURED.” 

The serious and pale visaged pre- 
fect was gravely writing with the pen 
of a canard when a noise was heard 
in the antechamber of his study. 

“It was the garde champetre, 

Who entered all in grief, 

Pale with fear, and faint, 

And thus displayed his woe,— 
‘ Alas, alas, for love of heaven, 

Oh haste Monsieur Romieu!’ 

Romieu complains of being dis- 
turbed, and asks, if a fire has broken 
out. 


“* Ah, ’tis,’ says he, ‘ another tale, 
It is the cruel z-hannetons, 
A-coming in great squadrons 
To ravage all the land. 
And if you make not haste 
We shall be all devoured.’ 
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“Tn this egregious peril 
Consulting his heart only, 
Romieu of valour brimful 
Begirt himself for danger. 
He tenderly embraced 
His spouse and children dear.” 


The garde champétre and his 
master march a long distance before 
they meet the foe. 


“‘ These hannetons detestable 
In such dense bodies flew, 
That like a veil they covered 
The sun that gives us light, 
And such a buzzing sound there came 
As made the warriors quake. 


“ Romieu inflamed with rage 
His trenchant falchion drew, 
His cross of honour and his pen 
He at the May-bugs flung, 
But the ever cursed animals 
More fierce and numerous grew. 


“The insect like a leprosy 
Ate up the Sous-préfect, 
Commencing at his feathered crest, 
And ending at his shoe. 
In one short moment he devoured 
Hands, eyes, legs, fect and all. 


“He had a tender skin, 
And so no help was found; 
Twas pity for to see him, 
*Twas pity for to hear; 
The garde within a neighbouring pool 
Was bathed all in tears. 


“But vengeance from the sky 
Will overtake the knaves, 
For even now the prefects 
And subprefects of France 
Have formed a joint stock company 
To extirpate the pest. 


“U pon the tomb of the great man 
Is written, ‘He lies here, 
Who from the perverse hanneton 
The nation could not save. 
Good son he was, and good prefect, 
Good comrade, and right gay. 


“ Ye Frenchmen all attention give, 
And learn hereby to pay 
Your taxes in all honesty, 
And loyally mount guard. 
God bless us all both great and small, 
And good King Philip save!” 
Dantan’s caricature portrait of 
Romieu embodied his mental and 
»hysical man by a hanneton whose 
La was moulded into a resemblance 
of Romieu’s, swimming across an oil 
lamp, and repulsing with his antennze 
theattacks of the Charivari, the Vert- 
vert, and other periodicals. The 
grave humorist never allowed his 
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serenity to be ruffled by these assaults, 
but generally repaid their advances 
twofold. 

An impatience of restraint, and a 
wanton transgression of bounds set 
by religion and moral decency, are 
characteristic of too large a propor- 
tion of Parisian men of letters. Under 
the polished surface of manner and 
the investment of the commonplaces 
of life with the charms arising from 
kindly, human sympathy, and the 
creations of fancy, lies a strong in- 
clination to examine the morbid con- 
ditions of our nature, and to study 
the ghastly skeleton rather than the 
goodly appearance of the frame of 
which it is the foundation. They not 
only delight in these gloomy studies, 
but make strenuous efforts to infuse 
a cynical and cheerless spirit into 
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their readers. This tendency to the 
study of the ghastly and morbid 
side of humanity and all belonging 
to it, gives a more uninviting charac- 
ter to the behaviour of the insane 
and the eccentric amony our neigh- 
bours than is found among other 
people. Can it be that from the union 
of separate races such as the Franks 
and Celts, sprung a people combining 
the worse instead of the better 
qualities of both? For some centuries 
the sovereigns of England havehadno 
more discontented subjects in Ireland 
than the decendants of Anglo-Saxons 
and native Celts. This is however 
advanced only as an_ illustration. 
The subject is interesting but too 
difficult and extensive to be handled 
at the end of a light article. 


MY OWN STORY. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE SUN-DIAL, 


Tout lasse, tout casse, tout passe.— 
Alas, that it is so—that in this life 
nothing remains stationary—change, 
change, constant, everlasting change— 
the freshest faces fade as we look ; 
the choicest flowers decay the soonest 
—our brightest days go by the quick- 
est. Why can we not seize on the 
brief moments of happiness, and hold 
them fast as a miser does his gold— 
clutch them in our nervous grasp, 
and defy fate to tear them from us, 
but like the feathery thistles that 
children blow in play, a breath is 
enough to scatter to the windsowrairy 
playthings, and we remain stranded, 
desolate, with nothing left to us but 
a memory. Have you never felt al- 
most too happy—afraid, as it were, 
to sound the depths of your own 
bliss, lest all should be a dream, and 
that you might awake to find only 
prosy reality? I was in this state of 
tremulous joy at Northcote. Inever 
paused to reflect ; I banished care 
and thought far from me; I drifted 
down the stream, careless where it 
might carry me, my eyes voluntarily 
shut to all probable consequences ; it 
was so pleasant to me to rest from 
all my vexing perplexities, and to sit 
VOL, LXXIL—NO, CCCCUXXXII. 


and bask in the sunshine of my love 
—to feel day by day, and hourby hour, 
that the chain was tightening—every- 
thing was so different to my home 
life; the voice of wrangling and 
contention never was heard at North- 
cote. I never saw two people so per- 
fectly come up to my idea of mother 
and son as did Philip and Lady Anne. 
Such perfect confidence on his side ; 
such tender love on her’s. The mere 
companionship in everyday life with 
twosuch cultivated minds raised mine, 
and in the effort I made to be equal 
to their standard, my pride and nar- 
rowmindedness got severely shaken, 
and I was beginning to get rid of a 
good deal of the worldly leaven. I 
always think that love has an im- 
proving effect on the character ; it 
softens, subdues; and in our anxiety 
to please “the object,” we adopt his 
or her ideas, and make them our own. 
I felt how different I was now from the 
wayward, passionate girl of a few 
short weeks ago. I was always grate- 
ful for kindness, and under the genial 
treatment of my godinother the thick 
coating of reserve gave way ; I was 
petted, and made much of, praised, 
and admired ; I had but to express a 
42 
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wish, and Philip would try to gratify 
it ; 1 had never ridden, and on my 
saying I should like it, Lady Anne 
sent for the most perfect of riding 
costumes for me, while Philip consti- 
tuted himself my riding-master. Oh, 
those rides through the shady lanes, 
the open country round Northcote. 
The unwearied attention given to my 
teaching ; the charm of his conversa- 
tion; the coming home to my dear 
godmother in the darkening twilight ; 
our sitting round the fire, and retail- 
ing each little adventure to her while 
her sweet face would light up with 
pleasure at our merry talk. Surely 
“a mortal’s crown of sorrow is re- 
membering happier days.”” But when 
I had been about six weeks at North- 
cote, a break came in my perfect 
felicity. An incursion of Goths and 
Vandals, as Philip called them, other- 
wise fashionable ladies and desirable 
gentlemen, was expected; and it was 
with a feeling of positive dread that 
I looked forward to the consequent 
interruption of our daily intercourse. 
The next place to Northcote was Eyre 
Court, the seat of Sir Richard Airey, 
Baronet, and a minor—one of the 
pleasantest facts the peerage has oc- 
casionally to record. I heard it said 
very lately by a naive young creature, 
that the nicest thing in the world was 
anunmarried nobleman, without either 
father or mother. Unfortunately, Sir 
Richard did not stand in that envi- 
able position. His mother, the “ Lady 
Airey” of my childish days, was in 
the flesh, and, as the Northcote He- 
rald duly informed us, “ Was about 
to throw open the gates of Eyre 
Court, and dispense that munificent 
hospitality which had been its pre- 
eminent distinction during the late 
lamented owner’s lifetime. With 
such a graceful and urbane hostess 
the county might well consider the 
coming of age of Sir Richard Airey 
as one of the events that deserved to 
be marked in its annals.” 

So the pleasant young man with 
the fair hair and the slobbery mouth, 
that had taken me into dinner at 
Sir Benjamin’s, was quite a feature 
in ——shire, and his twenty-first 
year was to be ushered in with all 
pomp and ceremony. The Warren- 
ders and Aireys were fast friends, 
and as the literary organ, before 
quoted, had it— The neighbouring 
gentry are determined to do due 
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honour to such an occasion, and the 
houses are filling rapidly with dis- 
tinguished guests ; festivities on an 
unexampled scale are in prospect, 
not only at ‘the Court, but at 
‘Denvir, ‘Northcote,’ and -many 
other noble mansions, everyone be- 
ing desirous to show their apprecia- 
tion of a family that has given such 
proofs of devotion to the true cause.” 

Coming down to breakfast one 
morning, I found Philip and_ his 
mother discussing the approaching 
arrivals. 

“ And when do these fine friends of 
yours make their descent upon us?” 
Mr. Warrender was saying; there 
was a slight ruffle in his usually calm 
soft voice, and there was a peculiar 
curve in his upper lip, which I knew 
was a symptom of annoyance with 
him—there was not a turn of his fea- 
tures, an inflection of his voice, that 
I had rot studied—God help any poor 
child who has set up in her inmost 
heart an idol as I had done in mine. 

Lady Anne, who was studying 
with attention a folio of straggling 
hieroglyphics, veritable pattes de 
mouche, which seemed to stray away 
over innumerable sheets of paper, 
looked up, her white forehead ga- 
thered into puzzled folds, and a 
shade of displeasure on her gentle 
face—“ I don’t understand Gertrude 
Airey, Philip ; I really never can.” 

“ A cleverer woman than even you 
might find her ladyship a difficult 
study,” was the rather short rejoin- 
der from behind the 7'imes. 

“ Now, Philip, love, do listen to 
me ; see, she has written me all this, 
and this,” holding up the different 
sheets of the folio, while one of them 
fluttered away and fell at my feet, 
“and still I am just as wise as I was 
before ; as well as I can make out, 
she is coming on Tuesday to the 
‘Court,’ and the rejoicings begin on 
Thursday, but there is such a fumble 
of Cubitt’s men disappointing, and 
old Sir Harry Jekell Dick’s guar- 
dian being uncivil, and wanting the 
whole thing done quietly, curtains, 
and Emily, and what not, that I am 
fairly puzzled. Here, will you try 
and make it out; besides, there isa 
message for you, I forgot that.” 

“Why, mother,” said Philip pre- 
sently, “you are the softest little 
woman in the world. Don’t you see 
the drift of this long syllabélongua, 
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Her > has got herself into a 
mess with all her turns and twists ; 
- and there is somebody coming that 
won’t do for old Jekell to meet, so 
she turns to ‘dear kind Anne, and 
billets the obnoxious elements upon 
you ; just like her, a cool hand, upon 
my word.” 

“ Oh, if that’s all, it is easily done ; 
there is plenty of spare room here, 
and she need only have told the diffi- 
culty in two words. But—why— 
Philip, you surely don’t mind, you 
are vexed, dear ;” and my godmother 
looked inquiringly at the gathering 
cloud on her son’s brow. “I never 
saw you grudge hospitality before.” 

“ Well, it is not that exactly,” and 
Philip laughed in rather a forced 
manner. “I don’t think, mother, I 
am likely to turn miser; but, by 
Jove, it is too bad. I had every- 
thing so nicely settled, everyone so 
well chosen, and now this Machiavel 
in petticoats upsets everything. I 
declare, if it were not for good old 
Dick, I'd have you refuse point 
blank.” 

“Why, my dear boy, I am sur- 
prised. What has come to you this 
morning ?”’ 

“A great change has come over 
the spirit of my dream, mo- 
ther ;” and although he said the 
words lightly, I felt his dark eyes 
resting tenderly on me, but mine 
were bent on ihe tablecloth, and he 
went on. “I confess I am out of 
temper, and cross. I am loath to 
have our pleasant solitude, @ trovs, 
broken in on by a set of tattling, 
gossiping, idiots,” and the bright 
look vanished, and the cloud that at 
times was apt to obscure the glory 
of my hero’s countenance, descended 
casi , and my Velasquez looked to 
the life a very gloomy yee gran- 
dee. In my secret soul I rejoiced at 
the eclipse ; and close to myself I 
hugged the consciousness that the 
hours we had spent together were as 
precious in his sight as in mine. 

“ Here’s Edith won’t agree with 
you, I’m thinking,” said my god- 
mother, looking at me with her 
kind smile, “I am sure she is count- 
ing the hours till all these gay doings 
begin, and she can have something 
more lively than two prosy people 
like you and me, Philip. Poor little 
thing, she has borne up wonderfully. 
Now, don’t look so indignantly, my 
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love, it is quite natural ; and at your 
age I should be sorry to see you 
otherwise. All young things love 
amusement, and you will never enjoy 
it younger ; I hate your blasée girls, 
liking nothing, and old before they 
come out.” 

“Do you know what, Philip, I 
am very much tempted to plunge once 
more into the London vortex I have 
so long foresworn. Much asI dislike 
the gay world and its doings, I should 
wish this dear child to see a little of 
it, and Frank Aubrey’s daughter must 
be introduced properly ?” 

And my kind friend drew me to her 
and kissed me fondly. 

“How I detest that cant phrase,” 
said Philip, gloomily, “introlaeies a 
girl to vanity, worldliness, and a taste 
for frippery.” 

“Why, my dear boy, how unlike 
yourself you are, this morning,” said 
Lady Anne, looked anxiously in her 
son’s face. 

“Don’t be frightened, mother, I 
am not getting a ‘blue fit,” and he 
smiled reassuringly at her. “I know 
T am speaking like a morose sour old 
bachelor, and to make amends, Edith 
shall have a_ball here in the big hall 
and be Queen of the Revels herself. 
At the same time, although I suppose 
it is necessary for all young ladies to 
run the gauntlet of a London season, I 
cannot help thinking that they would 
be as well without it; what they gain 
in fashion and style, they lose in the 
freshness, the simplicity, the absence 
of coquetry, which is, in my mind, 
their greatest charm.” 

And here, again, a happy flutter 
came to my heart as I met the tender 
look of the dark eyes opposite to me. 

“T declare, mother,” he went on, 
“T am often annoyed at the courage 
of some men, marrying girls they know 
nothing about, pretty dressed dol 
that they only see in the whirl an 
dazzle of a ball-room. Carrying on 
four or five flirtations up to their 
wedding-day. There is no doubt we 
are made great fools of among you 
all. Do you see this letter? That 
is written by a poor honest fellow, as 
brave and truea man as ever breathed 
it is full of raptures about a girl 
who has promised to marry him 
but who is an odious little flirt, and 
is only keeping him on until some- 
thing better turns up, making him 
that degraded thing, a pis aller. It 
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makes my very soul sick when I see 
such a game as this carried on. There 
is no punishment bad enough for a 
woman who could for any reason play 
with honest affection,and delude with 
false promises.” 

Philip’s eyes were kindling with 
passion, and his face had a stern look 
that frightened me. As he sat opposite 
he looked like an avenging judge, and 
I sat trembling as the image of Sir 
Benjamin rose up before me, but Lady 
— — speaking in her soft sooth- 
in 

Mya dear Philip, I always tell you, 
you are too severe, too strict in your 
notions about women. You judge us 
from too high a standard.” 

“ Yes,” he interrupted quickly, “my 
standard is high. My idea of what 
a woman and a wife should be is pre- 
sent at this moment to me. One 
whose delicacy of mind has never 
been sullied by even a passing flirta- 
tion, who has grown up in her beauty 
and innocence unconscious of her 
own attractions. I like to think that 
when I seek my fate at her hands, 
no silly fool will have been before me, 
but that my words of love will have 
been the first she has ever heard.” 

“But, Philip, I quite think with 
you, and I know you would never 
make one of those butterflies of 
fashion your wife; but consider for 
one moment, I should be sorry to 
defend such conduct as you have 
spoken of, but many poor girls are 
placed in difficult positions. Men are 
notalwayshonourable, sometimes they 

rofess to love and then ride away. 

here are often reasons under the 
surface of much apparent heartless- 
ness, and we should know everything 
before we judge.” 

I could have kissed her for these 
words, and I suppose my face expressed 
some of the agitation of my mind, for 
my godmother turned to me, saying 
kindly— 

** Don’t look so frightened, my love, 
Philip has such an austere way of 
looking at things. Poor sensitive little 
creature, she is quite pale; you have 
terrified her with your vehemence. I 
am so glad, dear, that Emily Airey is 
coming. Such a nice companion for 


‘ou. 
“What!” said Philip, witha violent 
start, and it was his turn to look 


agitated, ‘‘is Emily coming ¢” 
“Why, Philip,” said his mother, re- 
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proachfully, “ your wits are decided], 
wool-gathering this morning i 
thought you had read Lady iow 8 
letter, and there was a few lines for 
you from Emily enclosed. Surely 
you saw that?” there was an eager 
tone in her voice that attracted me. I 
looked from one to another with some 
surprise. 

It must have dropped out, and al- 
though Philip groped on the ground 
in great apparent anxiety, he could 
not conceal the flush that had risen to 
his face, and dyed even his forehead 
crimson. 

Wondering much I helped in the 
search, and at the foot of my chair 
saw a tiny scrap of paper. As I 

handed it to Lady Anne, my eyes in- 
voluntarily rested on the writing ; it 

was a bold, firm hand, very different 
from the ‘scrawling letters on the 
other sheets. I just saw the opening 
words, “ dearest Philip,” when he 
seized it from me, saying quickly, 
“ T am so glad.” 

A strange tightness came round my 
heart, and a film was before my eyes, 
as my godmother said, with arch sig- 
nificance, * Come, Edith, we will 
leave him alone with his billet-douz.” 

It all flashed upon me ina moment. 
Murmuringsome unintelligible excuse 
I hurried from the house and Lady 
Anne’s presence. I had a feeling that 
I should be alone, and in the air. I 
could not breathe. I groped my way 
blindly to the garden—the dear old 
garden—where I spent such pleasant 
mornings gathering flowers, with him 
to help me. When I got to the sun- 
dial I stopped. It was a fine bright 
morning, and the rays of the sun 
lighted up the figure with the warn- 
ing finger that seemed now to be 
pointing at me in scorn for my folly 
—alas ! my dream was over, I hail 
thought that very morning, fearful of 
my own happiness, would it last ? 
and then, if the blow had come, I had 
no doubts the dagger had entered into 
my very soul and brought conviction. 
He loved her, it was of her he had 
been thinking, when he had described 
his “ ideal” only a few minutes be- 
fore. I am quite certain that, de- 
grading as jealousy may be, yet that 
not one of us can fully gauge how 
dear any creature is to us until we 
find some one disputing the prize of 
their affection with us. In this one 
moment of agony I awoke from my 
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long sleep, and found that all my 
hopes of earthly happiness were 
centred in Philip Warrender. My 
whole heart had gone out to him, and 
it was vain to try and recall it now. 
I never thought of attaching an 
blame to him ; no shadow of Sea 
was in my.head. In his kindness, in 
his generosity, he had made much of 
me, his mother’s guest, and I, in my 
silly vanity, had mistaken his kind- 
ness, and imagined one so good, so 
noble, could love foolish, faulty, igno- 
rant me. Of course she was beauti- 
ful and accomplished, everything that 
was to be admired ; but I would not 
wait to see her, to bea witness of his 
devotion to her. Oh! what a happy 
girl she was, and again the spasm 
seized on my heart. 

No, I would go home, I would leave 
all these gay doings ; I had no heart 
for them now. Sir Benjamin I would 
refuse decidedly, and my iife should 
be devoted to my family to make up 
for the disappointment. I would 
trouble no one with my sorrows ; no 
one should ever hear my secret, 
for love-sick girls, giving their affec- 
tions unasked, had ever been an abo- 
mination to me. Noone should know 
how dearly I had loved him, how 
cheerfully I could have died to know 
he loved me too. Perhaps God, in 
his infinite mercy, would take me 
soon, for I had a long life before me, 
and what would it be without him ? 

At this point the tears that had 
long been gathering, and obscuring 
the surface of the sun-dial came 
slowly down, drop by drop on the 
quaint old numbers. A footstep was 
approaching, but I did not move, T 
thought it was one of the garden men. 
“ A penny for your thoughts, fair 
lady of the dial,” said a laughing 
voice, and Philip was beside me. It 
was vain to try and hide my dismal 
face, my streaming eyes. 

“ Good gracious,” he said, “ what’s 
the matter, my darling?” his face 
changing to deep concern. Completely 
upset by the tenderness of his voice, [ 
burst into an uncontrollable fit of 
violent sobbing. Gently and fondly 
he soothed me, stroking my hair softly, 
and murmuring words of loving en- 
dearment ; but in all my distress I 
felt the bitter consciousness that he 
was petting meas one would a foolish 
child Terribly ashamed of my out- 


burst, I tried to regain composure. 
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* Have you had any bad news from 
home ; tell me, my child, for your 
trouble distresses me.” Delighted to 
have this way of accounting for my 
agitation, I eagerly seized = the 
loophole to act upon my determi- 
nation. 

“ T am afraid,” I said, hastily dry- 
ing my eyes, “that I must leave 
Northcote, they want me at home.” 

“ Anyone ill ? ” 

I shook my head, and he went on 
hurriedly— 

“Then your father is in some diffi- 
culty ? Listen to me. Do not think 
for one moment I would urge you 
to shirk any duty, and if there is 
really trouble or sickness in your 
home, I would let you goat any pain 
to myself ; but I fancy I know what 
grieves your delicate mind, and I am 
encouraged to approach a subject that 
I have for some time wished to talk 
to you about ; but first promise me, 
for my mother’s sake, for mine, Edith, 
to stay a little while longer with 
us.” 

He was speaking quickly, and 
with great agitation, and somehow 
one of my hands was clasped in his. 
I did not look at him, but I drank in 
his every word. 

“ Edith,” he went on, “I have only 
known you lately, but you are become 
very dear to me and to my mother, 

ou are as a daughter, she could not 
ove one better. Will you let me be 
your brother, to help and serve you 
in any difficulties or troubles you may 
have—will you confide in me, and 
give me power to protect, to assist 
you? There are many things that at 
this moment I cannot explain to you, 
much that I will ask of you to take 
my word for, but in true friendship 
there must be much faith, and friends 
I am resolved we shall be. If your 
nature is as true and loyal asI think 
it, you will give me your hand and 
say, ‘Philip, Z trust you.’ Raise those 
downcast eyes and look at me while 
we swear a compact. Promise me— 
come weal, come woe—you will never 
doubt my regard, my care for you?” 

He spoke playfully, but with infi- 
nite tenderness. Was it any wonder 
that I obeyed the voice I loved best 
on earth, and, placing my hand in his, 
I promised all he wished. 

And now he went on in the exer- 
cise of his new office. “Will you 
do one thing for me; will you 











tell me is there anything that 
makes you unhappy? I have often 
noticed you have moments of sadness, 
as if some secret uneasiness was 
weighing on you. Forgive me if I 
speak too plainly, but my anxiety for 
you must be my excuse. Will you 
command me? if any motiey difficulty 
should be harassing your father and 
fretting your loving heart, let we 
help you. All I have would be of 
little value to me if a care or a sorrow 
that I could alleviate should rest on 
your heart.” 

Helookedat me entreatingly, and for 
onemomentthe thought of telling him 
my whole story occurred to me, but my 
natural reserve and timidity checked 








EVERYONE says (and I have no 
doubt that in this, as in most matters, 
the popular voice is correct) that 
there is no form of society so agree- 
able as a social gathering of friends 
and pleasant companions in a country 
house. I read for this, that each 
one of the units that make up the 
aggregate of what is called society, 
find that his or her social gifts shine 
to more advantage ona smaller stage 
than the London boards, and what is 
technically called “ starring it in the 
provinces,” holds good quite as well 
among amateurs as among the bona 
Jide artistes. 

When you go down to Argyleshire 
towards the middle of September, 
you are sure to find people talking of 
that charming “ Mr. Jones,” so witty, 
so pleasant, such a fund of anecdote. 
And sure enough here comes Jones, 
in velvet coat and knickerbockers, 
quite flushed with triumph, bringing 
out all the old, cut and dry jabs, 
you sickened at during the season, and 
airing his wit as something quite won- 
derful among thecountry misses. {And 
that very night then you whistle 
“softly” “Come into the garden, 
Maud” sentimentally, and a row of 
pretty fresh faces stand open-eyed 
round the piano, murmuring praises 
soft and low ; you begin to think that,- 
after all, you havea great talent, and 
that you will look up your comic 


songs 5 for it is pleasant to give so 
much pleasure. 
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the impulse. The words were on my 
lips, but the fear of losing him drove 
them back; what he had said 
that morning, the contempt he had 
expressed for the woman who could 
act the part I had towards Sir Ben- 
jamin, kept me silent. I could never 
year to see him look sternly on me, 
I could not bear to sink in his opinion 
—so I let the golden moment slip by. 
If I had only spoken then what a 
different story I should have had to 
write, but so it is with us all. 

In looking back itis our lost oppor- 
tunities that make the saddest retro- 
spection, and that small word “if,” 
a alter the current of many a 
ife. 





With all classes of the female sex 
country house practice, as itis called, 
finds great favour, the course is 
clearer and the chances greater. 

Beauty that is only second rate in 
a West-end ball-room, shines with 


undivided lustre where there are 
fewer rivals, and to your plain girl a 
country house is a mine. I have been 
assured by a very able chaperone 
(ct cordon bleu) among her order, 
having in her day placed five portion- 
less daughters and three plain nieces 
in comfortable establishments, that 
in her opinion nothing comes up toa 
rainy week and a billiard-room in a 
country house ; given these, favour- 
able conditions and success, she con- 
siders, is almost sure. 

The party at Northcote was in 
every way an unexceptionable one. 
Lady Anne understood selecting the 
mixture of guests that make up a 
pleasant circle. There was a clever 
man and a witty man, a well-known 
author and a tame artist; there was 
pretty little Fanny Hodder and her 
mother, old Mrs. Hodder, both of 
them as well known as the marble 
arch; there were the Miss Den- 
virs and their father, the mem- 
ber for Herts, just come from 
Paris; and looking as eccentric as 
people generally do who wear the 
newest fashion some months at least 
before their neighbours. There was 
Captain de Quinsey and Colonel] de 
Lancey, and several drafts from the 
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Household Brigade and the Life- 
guards, and, in fact, there were so 
many people, and such constant 
arrivals, that I was fairly bewildered 
and intensely amused. 

The sun is shining in pleasantly 
on the grand hall and lighting up 
the gray old warriors and the stately 
dames that look down from their 
gilded frames on a merry party just 
starting for Eyre Court. There is the 
soft rustle of silken dresses and the 
murmur of many voices, while a flut- 
ter pervades the fairer portion as 
they pass one another in review: 

Everyone is occupied with them- 
selves, and anxious to secure the inost 
comfortable mode of transit for their 
own four bones. Jerry Hunter the 
wit, who has unfortunately been 
under a cloud ever sinée his arrival, 
and not said a single good thing, has 
fastened on Mr. Denvir, and has 
secured the fourth seat in the com- 
fortable family coach, much to the 
disgust of the two girls who had de- 
termined on convoying that “ nice 
Colonel de Lancey.” 

Pretty Fanny Hodder has got 
Philip into a corner. 

“Dear Mr. Warrender, won't you 
persuade mamma to let Captain de 
Quinsey drive me in his phaeton? 
His thoroughbreds are as quiet as 
dambs; but she won’t believe it, and 
if you don’t ask her, I’ll be boxed up 
in the close carriage with her and 
old Lady Foxberry.” 

It would be a hard heart indeed 
that would resist the little pleading 
greuze-like face and piquant pout of 
this most amusing of flirts, and 
Philip moves on to do her bidding, 
but is caught by the gallant Captain. 

“TI say, Warrender, I am in the 
deuce of a scrape ; get me out of it, 
like a good fellow, do. There is little 
Fanny Hodder has set her heart 
upon my driving her to the Court, 
but I'll be hanged ifIdo. It would 
be all over with me, she is so tremen- 
dously spooney on me already. Tl 
have old mother Hodder demanding 
an interview to-morrow to a cer- 
tainty.” 

The handsome Guardsman pulls 
his long silky moustaches, and fixes 
his eyes helplessly on Philip. 

Poor fellow! he was like a fly in 
the spider’s web, and there was only 
a poor chance of escape for him. 

At this moment I am seized on 
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by the Denvir girls. They are very 
fussy young ladies, and are never so 
happy as when there is some little 
matter for them to arrange and 
scheme about. They both speak to- 
gether, and interrupt one another, 
and trip one another up, so that it 
is difficult to understand. 

“You see, Miss Aubrey, papa is 
so delicate, and Lady Anne is so fond 
of you—now, Harriet, let me ex- 
plain, do—for you know, Miss 
Aubrey, the rolling ts injurious, so 
Doctor Quensch assured us,” and 
Miss Dora looks triumphant, as if 
that argument clenched the matter. 

“Really, Dora, you are so ridicu- 
lous—ten ‘globules taken fasting 
would settle that, you know, per- 
fectly, and Miss Aubrey hasn’t the 
least idea what you mean; let me 
just for one moment. It is so tiresome, 
Miss Aubrey, of dear papa putting in 
that odious Jerry Hunter, and—— 

“Yes, indeed,’ strikes in Miss 
Harriet, “and your carriage issomuch 
easier ; that is, ] mean Lady Anne’s,; 
so if you wouldn’t mind” and 
with some difficulty I at last make out 
that the young ladies have designs on 
a seat in my godmother’s carriage, 
for their father by that means secur- 
ing that nice “Colonel de Lancey” 
for their own vehicle; but I resolutely 
decline all interference, and they go 
away rather disconsolate, but return 
in a few minutes radiant, to say that 
it is all settled, and that papa is to 
go with Captain de Quinsey. How 
rattling the poor old gentleman over 
the roads, at the rate of six miles 
an hour, will agree with Dr. Quensch 
and his globules, I don’t quite fol- 
low, but everyone is fully settled 
and we are off. Iam with my god- 
mother, and under her wing I am 
quite comfortable. 

These last few days, before our 
gay company came, have been a 
time of unmixed happiness. Philip 
has been more devoted, more brotherly 
than ever. Somehow my jealous 
fears were put to sleep, and I could 
not help fancying that there was more 
than brotherly affection in his manner 
to me. I would ponder over each soft 
look and repeat each kind word until 
they were graven on my memory—I 
gave myself up to the pleasant 
dream, if dream it were, and wrapped 
myself up in a cloud of happiness— 
still I was not without my troubles ; 
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they were not of a high order—that 
I must confess ; but if I am to speak 
truly, the weighty matter of what I 
should wear at these grand fetes was 
present to me as much, and in- 
deed I may say more constantly than 
anything else. In my simple ward- 
robe there had been no provision 
wade for such gay doings, and the 
prettiest and freshest of my dresses, 
my best white muslin, I had, with the 
reckless extravagance of my age, 
and because Philip said he liked me 
best in white, worn sv often that it 
was quite unfit for use. I knew 
that applying to the exhausted ex- 
chequer at home would be worse than 
useless, and I was not what is called 
handy at my needle—that useful 
feminine implement being wont to 
fall from my hands, while my mind 
wandered into dreamland. My cogi- 
tations on these approaching gaieties 
were many and painful, and, turn 
what way I would, no way out of the 
difficulty presented itself but one, and 
that a great trial to my feelings, a 
great lump would come in my throat 
when I thought of the sacrifice it 
would involve ; still, anything would 
be preferable toappearing before these 
fine town ladies in my soiled muslin, 
so I tried hard to stifle my regrets 
and reconcile myself to keeping my 
room, under plea of cold, till we 
should settle down to quiet life again. 
Judge, then, of my raptures when 
on the eventful morning I found laid 
on my bed the most charming morn- 
ing and evening toilette imaginable, 
chosen with all my godmother’s ex- 
quisite taste. How well I remember 
her pleasure at my delight, and the 
motherly kindness with which she 
said, “ Did my little daughter think 
I would not have her look her best 
on this her first appearance? Don’t 
thank me, my child, I am your second 
mother, and it is a labour of love to 
do anything for such a grateful heart 
—go and dress yourself, my love, and 
let your hair be done as Philip likes 
it, in those massive coils that look 
almost too heavy for that little head.” 
And I was dismissed with a tender 
kiss to the business of dressing. 

On the morning that ushered in 
Sir Richard Airey’s twenty-first 
birthday, I am sure there were many 
anxious faces and palpitating hearts 
busy at their respective mirrors, but 
I think there was no one more fever- 
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ishly restless than myself. God 
knows it was not vanity, for I was in 
a singularly humble frame of mind, 
and hard to please. At the last mo- 
ment I was still dissatisfied, and it 
was only my godmother’s pleased 
look at me and open approbation 
that put me at my ease, and I could 
not help seeing that Mr. Warrender’s 
eyes spoke the same language as he 
sat opposite to me during our drive to 
the Court. 

We were to have a long day’s 
programme of amusement. There 
were to be games for the people, and 
prizes for the best man and the 
neatest cottages ; there was to he 
dinner to the tenantry, and speeches, 
a general glorification of every- 
body ; and later on, there was to be 
aball. The latter portion of the en- 
tertainment I looked forward to with 
some trepidation. I had never been 
to a dance, and my mind misgave me 
much as to my skill in the Terpsi- 
chorean art, besides, I had many 
fears as to whether I should have 
partners, and to sit by and see the 
other girls dance would be too dread- 
ful, and wonderingly I speculated, 
“Did Philip dance ; and, would he ask 
me ¢” Someway I thought it was not 
in his line, and I felt sure he would 
consider it a silly amusement, and 
then my thoughts wandered away to 
my unseen rival, and I became lost 
in conjecture as to whether she would 
be there, and whether Philip ? 

“What is puzzling your brain?” 
said the unconscious object of my 
meditations at this moment ; “ you 
look so uncommonly thoughtful, and 
more like my ‘Cenci’ than ever.” 

Taken by surprise, I blurted out 
hurriedly— 

‘* That I was only thinking about the 
ball, and wondering should I dance.” 

And then, becoming suddenly con- 
scious that I had in some degree 
fished for an invitation from him, I 
flushed scarlet, and added hastily— 

“Not that I should care, that is, 
not unless”——— 

I saw my godmother exchange an 
amused look with her son, and he 
said gravely— 

“We must try and do something 
for you, mustn’t we, mother? I think 
it will be a difficult matter, and we 
had best put her into Mrs. Hodder’s 
hands ; she makes her boast that none 
of her young ladies ever sit a dance ; 
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,, What do you think of 


“Oh, I'd like it of all things,” I 
said, eagerly ; “it must be an awful 
thing to sit looking on; it is telling 
that no one has asked you—such a 
humiliation.” 

“Then perhaps you would approve 
of Mrs. Hodder’s plan ; she asks the 
men to dance with her daughter, so if 
you are under her care you need have 
no fear.” 

“ Oh, I'd die sooner than have such 
a thing done for me. Oh, please, 
don’t let her have anything to say to 
me, promise me, dear godmother, 
won't you ?” 

“My dear child, don’t you see 
Philip is only laughing at you; it is 
not likely ’'d give up my charge of 
you to anyone. Now is it, but, my 
love, I must scold you, Edith, you 
have a proud little heart, and, dear 
child, it is a sad failing, and has 
always been the besetting sin of the 
Aubreys.” 

“ But,” said Philip lightly, “you'll 
be sure of one partner to-night, not 
counting myself who waits your com- 
mands for al/ your disengaged dances. 
I have my own suspicions that your 
card will not be long unfilled, and 
that my chances are small, but your 
ladyship will not throw over her 
humble servant.” 

And Philip looked anxiously in my 
face, and meeting the bright smile and 
blush that his words had called forth, 
went on— 

“You remember Herne, well, he 
will be at the Court to-day, and his 
wife ; you know he has become a 
Benedict since you saw him, put the 
finishing touch to his life by marry- 
ing that wretched M‘Gogarty, solely 
for her pounds, shillings, and pence. 
He and his lovely sisters grace the 
festivities at the Court.” 

“ T’'ll not speak to him,” I said pas- 
sionately, “I detest them all, and I 
wouldn’t have come if I had known 
they were to be there.” 

“Then Philip was right,” said m 
godmother, a me fondly; “ 
am so glad that I was firm with 
Gertrude Airey. You know she 
wanted these people to come to us, 
but Philip would not hear of it 
after the way they behaved to you, 
so we said nothing to you, and made 
other arrangements.” 

The carriage stopped, and I had 
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only time to thank Philip by a look 
for this new proof of his care for me, 
and it needed only the warm pressure 
of his hand | alighted, and his 
whispered words of loving admir- 
ation, to send me with a happy heart 
and a heightened colour into the 
awful presence of the august hostess, 

“ Dearest Anne, how good of you 
to come ; this is kind.” 

And my godmother is hid from my 
view, and enveloped in the flowing 
draperies of a small, elegant looking 
woman. Time has dealt kindly with 
Gertrude—Lady Airey—and she, on 
her side, has not neglected to repair 
any of the ravages of that ruthless 
destroyer, by judicious touches of 
paint and enamel. 

Her smooth fair face looks still 
young and unwrinkled; her soft 
brown hair still rich in colour, is 
guiltless of any intruding grey lines, 
and is parted in full luxuriant bands 
under a coquettish piece of white lace 
that passes muster as a cap. Her 
mouth has a set expression, the teeth 
are suspiciously white, and the lips 
a trifle too red, but what of that ? 
With her long velvet train and her 
draperies of lace falling round her, 
her pretty fingers glittering with 
rings, her white wrists laden with 
large golden manacles, she looks the 
part of a charming Chatelaine to per- 
fection, and you would hardly think 
that there are some unpleasant stories 
floating current on her score, but 
they want certainty, and much licence 
is due in such a case. The mother of 
the best parte of the season can do 
no wrong, and the haut ton, have 
rallied round this estimable woman, 
and stifled triumphantly any little 
whispers. 

The memories of my childhood 
come thick and fast upon me as 
I am led up to this well varnish- 
ed worldling. “Frank Aubrey’s 
daughter,” my kind godmother says, 
“you remember her mother, Ger- 
trude, and, like me, I am sure you 
are glad to welcome her child for 
the sake of old times, and for my 
sake too, for this is my adopted 
daughter,” and Lady Anne presses 
my hand affectionately and reassur- 
ingly. She mistakes the flush on my 
cheek, for timidity, and feels sympath y 
for what she fancies is a young girl’s 
shyness. As Lady Airey’s cold eyes 
survey me with criticising scrutiny my 
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pride risesat once,and amute defiance 

between us. I meet her cold 
Kiss with one equally — Turn- 
ing quickly from me, she lays her 
jewelled hand on Mr. Warrender’sarm. 
“Philip is angry with poor me, I 
know, and Dick is a little hurt with 
you, let me tell you that, sir. Poor 
boy, I tell him Ae mustn’t fancy 
that he is the attraction in this family, 
and that people will come as often to 
the Court when somebody is away ; 
but Philip, in spite of all these vex- 
atious delays, I look to you to see me 
through this day’s work, and count 
on you as my ‘right hand man.’” 
With a very clouded face, and an 
almost inarticulate answer, Philip 
hurriedaway.and I, feeling singularly 
depressed by this speech, followed the 
two ladies iuto a large handsome 
library. “ Miss Aubrey will probably 
like to join the young people,” said 
my hostess, in a strictly courteous 
tone; “ but, Anne, I really must detain 
you for a few minutes, I have such 
a long story to tell you—come here,” 
and they established themselves upon 
a sofa at one end of the room, 
while I stood looking out of the glass 
window, or rather door, that opened 
with a flight of steps on to the lawn, 
where tents were spread, and numbers 
of gaily dressed people were scattered 
about. Although winter was slowly 
approaching, it was a glorious day for 
the time of year, just that sort of de- 
ceptive summer feel was abroad to 
which our French neighbours give 
the name of “ L’Hté de St. Martin,” 
which by-the-by I have often thought 
is rather a hard trick that nature 
plays upon the poor little birds and 
the tender young plants who in their 
innocence think the “ good time ”’ is 
coming, and flutter their wings and 
put forth their heads only to find 
that they have made themselves an 
easy prey to old Father Frost, who 
comes nipping and scathing their very 
vitals. Well, we are all prone to our 
delusions, and a brilliant sunshine 
will make ws just as sure of “the 
good time coming” as any foolish 
little robin or sparrow, and as un- 
mindful of the hard ly in prospect 
—perhaps it is better thus, and 80 let 
us enjoy the good saint’s holiday. 

I was getting rather restless at my 
pereh by the window and cast many 
uneasy glances in the direction of the 
whisperers, but the moments passed 
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slowly away, and the confidences 
were still progressing. For a little 
time I was amused watching the gay 
groups circulating, and trying to dis- 
tinguish those I knew. I saw the 
Denvir girls revolving round Colonel 
de Lancey, the red feathers in their 
hats giving them very much the ap- 
pearance of general officers. When 
the zeal of one slackened, the other 
sister took up the ball, and between 
them they kept the gallant Colonel a 
fast prisoner. Ata little distance a 
group of young men were gathered 
round Jerry Hunter, who was evi- 
dently retailing some good story at 
the expense of “Mother Hodder,” 
who, with pretty Fanny beside her, 
was labouring her fat sides up and 
down the gravel walk in front of the 
recreant Captain de Quinsey who, in 
pursuance of his tactics, feigned to be 
absorbed in the delightful conver- 
sation of Lady Mary Herne. 

It was amusing to watch the by- 
play. The sweet smiles and attractive 
ooks of Fanny, changing gradually 
to glances of fury and ill-concealed 
sullenness, while as for Lady Mary, 
under the influence of her imagina 
triumph, she gambolled, she sported, 
she ogled, until I turned my eyes 
away in disgust at the lamentable 
exhibition. 

The walks were getting thinned, 
and the crowd seemed moving in 
one direction, probably to see the 
games. 

My heart swelled with annoyance. 
After all his devotion, to forget me so 
soon ; after all his promises, to show 
me nothing ; the day that was to have 
been so pleasant, to end in this. The 
old neglected desolate feel came back 
to me, and I pressed my forehead 
against the glass to check the rising 
tears, while the fearful thought forced 
its way—‘‘ No doubt he is with her, 
with his Emily, and what time could 
he have to think of me?” My vivid 
imagination pictured their happy 
meeting; my jealous mind was just 
beginning to torture me, when, to my 
joyful surprise, Philip came bounding 
up the steps and opened the glass 
door. 

‘““Why where have you hid your- 
self?” he said eagerly, “I have been 
over the whole place for you. Come 
along, we are rather late.” I madea 
movement in the direction of the two 
whisperers, but he stopped me laugh- 
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“* Never mind,” he said, ‘ they 
will never miss us, and I’d rather not 
show.” And catching up a shawl that 
lay near, he hurried me out. 

“This is one of my lady’s grand 
muffies, and it will do good service 
now, keeping you from the precious 
draught that is in the tent; but Dick, 
good old fellow, said he’d keepawarm 
corner for you. We mustn’t have you 
catching cold.” And his eyes looked 
into mine with such an expression of 
loving interest, that to cover my 
embarrassment, I said, hurriedly, “ I 
thought you weren’t coming for me.” 
“ And that is why your eyes had 
such a wistful look in them—when 
I caught sight of you at the win- 
dow; and where did you think I 
was?” 

He said this in sucha toneof abrupt 
inquiry, and looked at me so sharply, 
that although I coloured painfully, I 
felt compelled to say, “I thought 
that, perhaps, Miss Airey had come, 
and, and ”’—— 

“That I had forgotten you, wasn’t 
that it? A likely story. Well, Miss 


Airey has not come, and is not coming 
to-night ; and furthermore, when she 
does honour us with her presence, she 


brings her ame damnée with her.” 

His face assumed that stern look 
that to me was always alarming, and 
for some time we walked on in silence. 
While I, with that curious facility 
jealous people possess of seeing every- 
thing under the one aspect, imme- 
diately attributed his disturbed ex- 
pression of annoyance to my rival’s 
absence. 

In a few minutes he seemed to 
shake off the unpleasant expression, 
and turning to me, he stroked fondly 
and caressingly the hand that lay 
upon his arm, 

“ Forget you, my poor patient trust- 
ing darling. Forget my sister, my 
little Edith?” he murmured half to 
himself, and looking up at those dark 
eyes that were heaven to me, I felt 
all my doubts and fears melt away in 
the full security of his love. Oh, 
these short glimpses of happiness, 
these few tender words, how they 
threw a radiance over everything and 
made all around me seem like fairy- 
land. Under this halo, the running 
in sacks, the throwing of weights, the 
wrestling, and the hurling, appeared 
to me in the light of fairy games. 

I had no reason to complain of 
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want of cordiality in Sir Richard 
Airey’s reception of me, and the fun 
and gaiety that pervaded the corner 
where he and I and Philip sat, soon 
attracted others; for I have often 
noticed there is nothing more infec- 
tious than a keen enjoyment of 
amusement. I was soon the centre 
of an animated group, and took no. 
heed of sundry discontented glances 
levelled at me by the Ladies Herne, 
Fanny Hodder, and, indeed, my hos- 
tess herself. I was thoroughly un- 
conscious that within our magic circle 
the much coveted Captain de Quinsey 
had wandered. I was not even 
aware that the pretty little jewelled 
toy of an opera-glass, that some one 
had put into my hand, was the pro- 
perty of this illustrious officer ; like- 
wise, it never occurred to me that I 
was committing an act of singular 
impropriety. and disgusting forward- 
ness, by listening to the stuttering 
accents of my boyish host and Lady 
Airey, and my other detractors 
would, probably, not have given me 
much credit for my only motive— 
that of pleasing Philip, seeing that 
he, likewise, stood high among the 
eligibles. Happily for myself, J was 
quite unconscious of the angry feel- 
ings I was exciting, and thoroughly 
given up to the spirit of the moment. 
At this distance of time, I remem- 
ber every incident of that day. -I 
can recall the fat jumpish features of 
one of the runners, who was always 
behind his nimble competitors, and 
the ludicrous mixture of shame and 
eagerness, heat and excitement, his 
swollen face presented. I recollect 
the interest I felt in a tall thin lad, 
much overgrown and delicate, who 
reminded me of Charley. I was fear- 
fully excited about his winning the 
race, and dreadfully distressed when 
he lost, and his face, almost ghastly 
in his pallor, startled me. I remem- 
ber how, while they all laughed and 
chafied me for my anxiety about a 
“regular humbug who was floured 
to make him look pale,” Phili 
slipped quietly out, and came bac 
soon to whisper to me that the boy 
had been only weak for a few 
minutes, but was all right now, and 
had gone home rejoicing from a gra- 
tuity presented to him in my name. 
I remember, when the poms were 
over, our all going to play at Aunt 
Sally, and put into lotteries, where I 
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got all the pretty prizes, and number- 
less other amusing pastimes, through 
all of which Philip and Sir Richard 
were my companions, vieing with 
each other in their efforts to amuse 
me. I never thought how that plea- 
sant afternoon’s work made me many 
enemies, and that when I agreed to 
go with them to see the prettiest 
views about the place, I was bring- 
ing many a mauvaise langue upon 
my unfortunate head. In my secret 
heart I would gladly have dispensed 
with Sir Richard’s company. I sub- 
scribed fully to the old saying—“ two 
is company, three is none;” and I 
was rather vexed with Philip for his 
ready assent to our host’s proposal, 
but [ soon became interested in their 
conversation, and delighted at some 
juvenile stories of “ poor Dick,” told 
by Mr. Warrender with infinite hum- 
our. We were a merry party as we 
strolled through the park, and the 
more important duties of the day 
were well-nigh forgotten, when a 
powdered menial, sent after us from 
the house, recalled Philip to his duty 
as my Lady Airey’s “right hand 
man.” 

“Something about the banquet, 
Dick,” he said, “but you'll not be 
wanting for another hour, so saunter 
on to the Labyrinth and I will join 
you as quickly as I can, but not to the 
moat, on your honour, Dick, as a 
gentleman ; she sees that first with 
me,” and he was gone. 

Sir Richard was a pleasant com- 
panion enough, for his conversation 
ran completely in one groove ; praises 
of the person you like best, is always 
agreeable music in your ears, and I 
heard many traits of my hero, all re- 
dounding to his credit; they had 
travelled together had these two, and 
the ordinarily vapid expression of the 
young baronet’s face kindled into 
something more than enthusiasm, as 
he retailed some dashing exploit, or 
some kind and generous action, done 
by his friend, for whom he felt all 
the worship a young man has for an 
older and cleverer man than himself. 
I loved the boy for his generous 

raise of my darling, and it made a 
foal of union between us. I was 
quite comfortable and at my ease with 
him and his infirmity of speech, and 
extreme delicacy gave me a pitying 
and almost protecting sensation to- 
wards him, as to one much younger 
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than myself. I, therefore, agreed 
to his proposal to go into the Laby- 
rinth, or Rosamond’s Bower, as it 
was called, and unravel its mazes 
without Philip’s assistance. 

We were soon chasing one another 
through its winding paths, and it 
never occurred to me that I was en- 
gaged in a very undignified amuse- 
ment, until, at one of the turns, I 
suddenly came in contact with the 
cold gray eyes and stereotyped smile 
of Lady Airey. She was accompanied 
by Lady Sarah Herne, looking the 
personification of grim austerity. At 
the same moment Sir Richard darted 
round the corner, and in spite of my 
annoyance, I could hardly help laugh- 
ing, he looked so like a boy caught in 
some mischief, and dreading punish- 
ment. His stammer, which had quite 
disappeared, when he was at his ease, 
came back with redoubled force from 
his nervous fear of his lady mother. 

“T am afraid we have interrupted 
a game of romps,” she said coldly, 
although her smile was as sweet as 
ever. ‘“ Richard, I fear, that like a 
great school-boy—as you are—you 
have quite forgotten that this is hard- 
ly a day suited for child’s play.” 

“T__I—I w—-w—will g—go di- 
rectly, w—w—were w—waiting for 
W--w—warrend—d—der, w—w— 
wern’t w—w—w—we, Miss Aubrey,” 
stammered out the unfortunate youth, 
his boyish face blushing scarlet under 
the steady eye of his mother. 

“Then Iam afraid Mr. Warrender 
has forgotten all about you, and al- 
though she spoke to her son, her ma- 
licious look was directed to me. He 
has been with me for the last hour, 
but here, Dick, give me your arm, 
the gong will be sounding presently, 
and you must do your duty as host. 
Miss Aubrey will, I am sure, excuse 
you,” and she led off her unresisting 
victim, looking as sheepish and as 
uncomfortable as a boy could look, 
while I was left to the ungenial com- 
panionship of Lady Sarah. 

I followed her out of the labyrinth, 
keeping a safe distance from her, re- 
volving in my mind how extremely 
unpleasant an acidulated old maid 
can be ; and just as we issued forth a 
gentleman came hurrying towards us, 
and beforeI had time to call up a look 
of dignity, my hands were grasped 
_ the greatest cordiality, by Lord 

erne. 
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“Do my eyes deceive me, and is it 
really my dear Miss Aubrey, and not 
her spirit I have been plunged in a 
slough of despond ever since you 
shone like a brilliant meteor on my 
path, only to vanish and leave me in 
darkness—a lovely vision appearing 
for one night only; but now, enchant- 
ress, I hold you fast, and you are 
looking, now positively too killing, 
Sarah. Isn’t she divine, why don't 
all ladies wear this sort of dress, so 
simple, yet so charming, that cherry- 
colour ribbon is my favourite co- 
lour.” 

“T think you had better leave your 
high flights, Herne, Miss Aubrey will 
not listem with much pleasure to 
all this nonsense from a married 
man,” 

“Now if that isn’t ‘sisterly service,’ 
recalling my bondage, my chains, and 
slavery tome; but Sarah, love, my 
sweet bride, would be glad of your 
company. In general, [ think she 
rather prefers it to mine, unless, in- 
deed, you would rather inform Miss 
Aubrey yourself of the transfer that 
your own penal admirer, Sir 
Benjamin Hopper, has made of his 
affections. /act,on my honour, Miss 
Aubrey, the poor man is dying of 
love ; it is a dangerous disease at his 
time of life.” 

“That I knew would rid us of 
her,” said this amiable individual, 
with a malicious laugh, as Lady Sarah 
beat a precipitate retreat, her tall 
perpendicular figure looking more 
than usually angular, in the tight- 
fitting and juvenile dress she af- 
fected. 

The moment she left Lord Herne’s 
manner changed to the most un- 
affected kindness. He said “ he saw 
by the coldness of my manner that 
something had offended me, and he 
prayed my forgiveness for his unin- 
tentional fault. Remembering that 
it would be impossible for me to 
accuse him of his ungenerous con- 
duct towards me, without, in the 
first place, acknowledging myself 
an eavesdropper, I was fain to 
smother my indignation and assume 
an apparent cordiality, besides, to say 
the truth, I was inclined to be in 
charity with all men, and I had a 
secret well of happiness in my heart 
that overflowed in a universal phil- 
anthropy ; it was almost a difficult 
matter for me to check, within proper 
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bounds, the gladness of my laugh, 
and the joy that danced in my eyes. 

Under these circumstances Lord 
Herne did not find me implacable, 
and we walked on in tolerable 
harmony. A loud gong resounded 
through the grounds, and I looked 
eagerly for Philip, who had made me 
give a willing promise not to accept 
of any other escort into that jumble 
of meals called déjetner, but in re- 
ality dinner, which is usual on these 
al fresco entertainments. To judge by 
the rush and hurry that prevailed 
among the eager multitude, a genteel 
and fashionable gathering can be as 
carnivorous in their propensities, and 
as anxious about “ their wittles” as 
any Jim or Suky in a lower walk of 
life ; indeed I doubt if there would 
not be more chivalry and self-denial 
used by Jim. At all events I looked 
on in amazement at the hustling and 
the pushing, the red excited faces and 
loud guffaw of the Denvir girls being 
most prominent as, with poor patient 
little Colonel de Lancey between them, 
they drove right and left through the 
crowd to secure an immediate en- 
trance. 

I stoutly resisted all my ¢om- 
panion’s pers uasive entreaties to join 
the mé/ée, still seeking with anxious 
eyes for my truant cavalier. I was 
rewarded for my constancy by seeing 
his handsome face looking for me 
everywhere, and my foolish little 
heart gave a joyful bound as I saw 
the bright light come into his eyes, 
and I revelled in the almost com- 
manding manner in which he drew 
my arm within his, and led me away 
from Lord Herne. 

There is nothing that we women 
like more than this silent proprietor- 
ship from the man we love, and it 
was with secret exultation that I de- 
scried rather a discontented look on 
my valet’s quiet countenance. Lord 
Herne was not so easily repulsed, 
and walked quite at his ease and in 
friendly conversation on my other 
side. 

Suddenly I saw a humorous ex- 
pression and a quick curve in the* 
lines round Philip’s mouth, and he 
accosted a rather wealthy elderly lady 
with a bird of Paradise on her 
head. 

“Oh ! Lady Carsteurs, is it possible 
that you are unattended? I have 
been in search of you, but my mother 
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is anxious that this young lady 
should join her. I am sure Lord 
Herne will be only too charmed. 
Permit me, Lady Carsteurs, Lord 
Herne.” 

And with a very rueful look, his 
lordship submitted to the infliction 
of the ponderous mass, while a serene 
smile flickered over the lady’s coun- 
tenance, and gave a gentle undulat- 
ing motion to her feathery plume. 

“T rather commend myself for 
that,” said Philip, with a quiet 
laugh. “That fool would have stuck 
to us like a leech ; but how did it 
happen that you were so friendly 
with him?” 

I gave him in a few words the 
account of what had happened, and 
although I touched very lightly on 
Lady Airey’s coldness, it seemed to 
affect him strangely, and from that 
moment he seemed, if possible, more 
tenderly thoughtful, more loving in 
his manner than ever. 

The dinner was a most successful 
performance, and I wonder did every 
one see it under the same magic hue 
as myself. I know that speeches 
were made and healths drank. That 
some great subject presently rose and 
in a very pompous .manner estolled 
himself particularly, and Lady Airey 
and her son (the youthful “lumi- 
ary,” I know he called him) in a 
lesser degree, that then several very 
dry gentlemen spoke in a very long- 
winded and a manner, that at 
last poor Richard, looking scarlet, got 
on his legs and made some inarticu- 
late attempt to say something, look- 
ing all the time in a helpless and im- 
becile manner at Mr. Warrender, 
who, answering this appeal with his 
own kind smile, at once addressed 
the party on behalf of his young and 
more timid friend; that he said 
everything that he ought to have 
said in the best and happiest manner, 
and that he sat down amid a perfect 
tumult of applause. I had notdared 
to look at him, although I had drank 
in eagerly every tone of his command- 
ing voice, every gesture he had made 
use of. I felt proud, and happy, and 

lad, and afraid of meeting his eye 
Fest mine should tell too flattering a 
tale. He was wellsatisfied, I think, 
with my silent praise, and understood 
me shy nature thoroughly, although 
when I had left the room [ instantly 
began to blame myself for my appa- 
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rent coldness, and I had not much 
time, however, for much self-torture, 
for we young ladies were told off to 
make ourselves beautiful for the 
dance with which the day’s amuse- 
ment was to wind up. 

The Denvir girls, who were good- 
natured amidst all their noisiness, 
seized upon me, and declaring that I 
looked tired, alarmed my godmother, 
and half aa hour’s repose in an arm- 
chair was prescribed for me, and great 
was the lamentations that they had 
forgotten their small box of globules, 
otherwise four of them administered 
at this moment would have the most 
extraordinary effect. 

The business of the toilette was pro- 
gressing all round me, and I listened 
amused at the amount of nonsense 
that was talked and interspersed 
with the more serious labours. 

“Do you know, Fanny, Colonel de 
Lancey thinks my Macedonia hat be- 
comes me? He is so nice, isn’t he ?” 

“Yes, dear,” says Fanny Hodder, 
her head on one side and her whole 
soul engrossed in placing a pink ruse 
artistically in her crépéd hair. P 

“But, Dora, do look and tell me is 
my head a show ?” 

“Quite lovely,” she said, hardly 
looking at her. 

“Are you engaged for the first 
valse ?” 

“Oh, my goodness, yes. Captain 
de Quinsey has my first three, then 
there’s Jellett and Manning, but I 
am determined to throw him over. 
My fatty Colonel de Lancey don’t 
dance fast on account of his heart. 
He is so nice, isn’t he, dear? 
We have made him promise to 
consult Dr. Quensch, there is nobody 
like him. How I wish, Fanny, your 
dear mother was under him ; papa is 
not the same man. Just tie my sash, 
there’s a dear, tight. Oh! Dora, you 
are such astupid.” “ Did you ever see 
such guys as the Herne girls have 
made of themselves?” says Fanny, 
her pretty face disfigured with a very 
spiteful look. 

“ Poor Captain de Quinsey is bored 
to death with them. It is disgusting 
to see girls making such dead sets at 
aman, as mamma says, they defeat 
themselves. An indignant look 
launched at the arm-chair in which 
I am reposing, fails to reach me 
in my armour of perfect innocences, 
I am summoned presently to my 
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godmother, and it is under her wing 
that I make my entrance into the 
ball-room, from which the pleasant 
strains of music are already sounding. 
1am rather nervous, and this feeling 
is increased by the scraps of con- 
versation I had heard among my 
young contemporaries, their confi- 
dences had made me rather uneasy. 
No one had engaged my fast dances. 
There was no fear of me throwing 
anyone over, and I was not at all 
sure that Philip was in earnest in 
the half laughing request he had 
made that morning for my disengaged 
dances. The excitement of the mo- 
ment had called a deep flush into my 
generally pale face, as I follow my 
kind chaperone into the brilliantly 
lighted room, in my simple white 
dress, with the cherry-coloured rib- 
bons Lord Herne had admired, and 
a lovely white camelia Philip had 
cut for me, the sole ornament of my 
rich black hair. At the door, leaning 
against one of the pillars, we en- 
countered Mr. Warrender, and my 
eyes sank before the deep admiration 
* conveyed in his steady gaze, and it 
was as his partner that I joined the 
dances. 


My fear of being a wall-flower soon 


vanished. My head was fairly be- 
wildered by the number of introduc- 
tions, and the claims of my various 
partners. Unversed in all the tricks 
of a well-trained young lady, I in- 
volved myself in a mesh of troubles, 
and my puzzles were a matter of in- 
finite amusement to Philip, who was 
always giving me his assistance in 
making my book, as he called it, and 
had one infallible recipe for extricat- 
ing me from all my difficulties, that 
of declaring a previous engagement to 
himself. The saddest figure in the 
whole entertainment was the youth- 
ful giver of the feast, who came to 
me with tears in his soft womanly 
eyes, and his mouth hanging, stut- 
tering out in his distress of mind his 
com aint, that h—h—he had to 
d—d—dance with all the d--d— 
dowagers, and n—not once with me. 
I think his lady mother had arranged 
matters well, and kept him under her 
own eye. But I had no leisure for 
sympathy with anyone’s troubles. 

he night was to me one dream of 
happiness, one where intoxicating 
_driumph, the only prominent idea on 

my mind being that Philip loved me, 
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that he saw.my success and was 
pleased at it; women are very single 
minded in their love, and when their 
passions are once roused their smaller 
faults and weaknesses sink out of 
sight. In my eagerness for admira- 
tion, in my enjoyment at my success, 
there was no vanity, not one single 
scrap of personal egotism, it was 
pure, simple, unalloyed pleasure that 
the world gave its sanction to the 
choice of the man I loved. I had no 
doubt that now he loved me, and I 
was confirmed in my security by a 
little incident that happened at 
supper. 

ord Herne had found his way into 
our vicinity, he had been drinking 
and was more than ordinarily ex- 
cited, chaffing in a wild manner. 

“T say, Warrender, my dear fel- 
low, do tell me have you recovered 
that little affair down in our part of 
the world ?” 

“Oh, Miss Aubrey, do you know 
the old song— Men were deceivers 
ever ?” 

“Now, don’t trust those speaking 
eyes of Warrender’s. I can tell you 
an interesting little story of him. 
No frowning at me, my dear friend.” 

“You must know, Miss Aubrey, 
that this young man was, one Sunday, 
taken with a religious fit, so off he 
goes to afternoon service, and back 
he comes in a fine frenzy rolling, 
raving, dreaming, talking of a lovely 
vision, a beautiful Cena he-had seen, 
some village beauty, some carpenter 
or blacksmith’s daughter, that this 
charming Lothario spent all his time 
running to earth.” 

“A truce to your nonsense,” said 
Philip sternly, and as Lord Herne 
retreated, evidently chuckling over 
the mischief he had done, his eyes 
sought mine, and he murmured in 
my ear tenderly, “That Sunday, do 
you remember it, Edith, it was the 
turning point of my life ?” 

After this I have a very indistinct 
remembrance of what followed. 
Through a sort of haze, I saw the 
Denvir girls flying here and there 
arranging quadrilles, upsetting every- 
body, setting vis-a-vis, and ordering 
about Colonel de Lancey and dif- 
ferent other little men, as if it was 
a field-day, and they were forming 
divisions. I had a dim consciousness 
that the Ladies Herne were forlorn 
and neglected, and that the bride’s 
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little, pretty nose took an additional 
elevation whenever I came into her 
vicinity. What did I care now for 
their slights and their sneers; they 
glanced off from the shield that 
gnawed me without hurt. I thought 
of nothing but that Philip loved me. 
He was my heaven, my all, for which 
I forgot everything. No worldly 
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considerations, no prudent calcula- 
tions entered into my mind. On the 
slightest of all foundations that castle 
of sand, a man’s unstable fancy, did 
I concentrate my earthly happiness, 
did I expend my whole treasure, and 
Love is the only gift that never can 
be recalled. 
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THE young authoress, in her preface, 
modestly says that she does not ex- 
pect the public will interest them- 
selves in her book, but that friends 
may be induced by it to make the 
same journey, and be glad of the 
hints it can give. We differ from 
the lady in her estimate of her plea- 
sant record of a pleasant holiday, 
and think our Christmas readers can- 
not find a more welcome companion 
by their firesides, this English win- 
ter, than this little evergreen volume, 
gay and sparkling as the snow on a 
bright December day, and happily as 
free from tarnish or blemish as that 
snow, both in-its style and contents. 

Full of humour and playfulness, 
from the first outset of her journey 
when, in allusion to her sea-sickness, 
she says, “circumstances over which 
she had no control” prevented her 
making acquaintance with her fellow- 
passengers on board the steamer ; it 
is also full of sound and wholesome 
reflection in its more serious pages, 
and of that vivid appreciation of the 
beauties of nature, which finds such 
ready response in all uncorrupted 
hearts and unsated eyes.' Many a 
book written professedly “for the 
instruction of youth,” contains less 
of all*which it may be precious to 
the young mind to store up, than this 
apparently careless and brief record 
of a summer and winter trip, under- 
taken by an English mother and 
daughter. 

Her first sunset in the strange land 
strikes the opening chord to theendur- 
ing harmony of all her happy impres- 
sions, from first to last, in her visit to 
its shores. 

“In the evening, at six o'clock, the Vice- 
Consul drove us to the Consulate, and 
from the balcony we saw the real beauty 
of the Fjord, in the rich tints of a Nor- 


wegian evening, as the sun went down 
amidst the most glowing colours,—it seemed 
so extraordinary to us that the sun should 
not set till past ten o’clock.” 


Her first journey by rail is equally 
graphic :— 

“The day was intensely hot, the speed 
of the train about equal to that of a mode- 
rate pair of posters carrying a Sunday party 
to dine at Richmond. The carriages were 
excellent, and the travellers’ comforts were 
well considered, There were ample sup- 
plies of iced water in each carriage, and 
silver cups to drink out of. The scenery 
was very pretty along the line, and at every 
station baskets of fresh wild strawberries 
were offered us by the children. We are 
so used in England to rough treatment at 
railway stations, that the comfort and at- 
tention here surprised us. In England we 
do battle at a station for seats, the safety of 
our luggage depends on a fee to the porter, 
we are tumbled out at the end of the journey 
like bales of goods, and, but for bribery, 
our luggage would never be regained.” 


The recollections of English rail- 
way travelling not complimentary, 
but certainly true. 

Her first drive, start for Lilleham- 
mer :-— 

“‘T feel sure that all who have travelled 
in this manner will agree with me in think- 
ing that there is nothing so charming as 
travelling by carriole in fine weather, espe- 
cially for the first time, when there is a 
novelty about it quite delightful. Every- 
thing seemed so new; and it gave one more 
the idea of riding through the country in 
an arm-chair than anything else; and the 
mild excitement of driving oneself takes 
away from any feeling of idleness. Those 
who have a gushing turn of mind and de- 
light in exclamations can only express them 
to the boy behind, who, as a rule, avoids 
conversation, and most probably would not 
understand a word you said. Perhaps the 
necessity for silence is a real advantage. 
Nothing could be more beautiful than the 
scenery and waterfalls. The roads were 
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good, and the little horses trotted along in 
a most satisfactory manner.” 


Her love for Aak and its delights ; 
this child of luxury, and daughter of 
a duchess :— 


“Dear Aak! when I think of all the 
happy days I-spent in that valley, fain 
would I wish myself back again in the snug 
little wooden inn, so nice, so clean, so com- 
fortable! So contented were we in the 
simplicity of our lives! so tranquil! so free 
from care! When again shall [ ever enjoy 
such happy hours as those passed on the 
banks of its sunny river? We found no 
fault because it was a ladder, and not a 
staircase, that led to our bed-rooms; our re- 
quirements were simple, and all seemed 
couleur de rose. Since then we have seen higher 
mountains, and what is said to be finer 
scenery; but Aak will always be to me the 
pearl of Norway, and the gem of my ima- 
givation. No description can do it justice. 

“It has been said or written, though 
where I do not remember, that the life is 
most happy of which there is nothing to 
relate ; and when [I arrive at th's portion of 
my journal I hesitate, and ask myself, shail 
I dare to write on, and endeavour to describe 
the happiest weeks that my life has hither- 
to known? There may be some cynical 
people who may doubt whether the life I 
attempt to describe is one that I or they 
could really enjoy ; but itis most true, that 
the happiness of my mother and myself 
was perfect, and unbroken by a single vex- 
ation.’ 


Her playful description of the lad- 
der which serves, in lieu of staircase, 
as an approach to her rooms :— 

“Teresina, fearless of consequences, came 
down with a rapidity worthy of a lamp- 
lighter, and a carelessness of appearances 
only justified by the beauty of her boots.” 


And who does not wish “good 
luck to your fishing,” when, eager in 
the new sport so dear to good old 
Isaac Walton, she says :— 

In the evening I was to make my first 
attempt at salmon fishing. Fashion, which 
has not hitherto invaded this happy valley, 
as far as the people are concerned, appears, 
however, to have dipped into the river and 
streams. Thus the salmon here, like society 
in London, dines late, and no fly, however 
lovely, tempts him to rise before seven in 
the evening. No sportsman ever longed 
more keenly for the first of September than 
I did for the hours when I should make an 
attempt to drop a fly upon the waters. 
About seven o’clock we went down to the 
place where boat and boatmen were ap- 
pointed to meet us. The river reminds one 
in many respects of those in Scotland, and 
the stream varies from day to day, the re- 
sult of storms in the mountains. On this 
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occasion it was all we could wish, and we 
launched out into the middle of the river. 
The boatman paddled the boat gently from 
side to side, aud up and down, to the most 
likely spots, whilst I began for the first 
time to throw my fly. It is an art not ac- 
quired in a moment, and occasionally re- 
quires a little exertion; but by degrees I 
kept my fly more and more correctly flutter- 
ing on the water. Patience, especially in 
fishing, is an important point; mine on this 
occasion was worthy of all praise. My 
mother watched with equal patience and 
great anxiety, and she generally believed I 
had hooked a fish whenever my want of 
skili had caused the fly to be drowned in 
the rapid stream. Long it was before I was 
rewarded; but at length what seemed the 
happiest moment in my life arrived. I 
hooked and landed, or I should say secured, 
a trout that weighed 3 lbs. How proud I 
was! and when I returned late to our hotel 
I took every care that my skill should be 
known, and the evidence placed beyond 
doubt by the display of my fish. As days 
passed on I became more skilled, and con- 
siderable success rewarded my efforts. In 
reading over my notes I find such memo- 
randa as the following :— 7th, killed a 7 Ib. 
salmon ; 10th, two salmon of 8 Ib. and 7 Ib. ; 
12th, three salmon; 13th, a trout, 14 Ib. ; 
and so on; till I left Aak, in fact, fish of 
all sizes and sorts I brought in triumph to 
the hotel.” 


And at the close :— 


“The weather began slightly to change. 
That little cold shiver of wind amongst the 
trees and the whirl of a few decayed leaves 
told us that the glories of a Norway summer 
were beginning to fade. The mountain tops 
were powdered with snow, waterfalls were 
dried up, not a fish would bite; so after 
trying all the different flies in their turn, 
spinning a minnow, and even condescending 
to a worm, we gave up angling in despair. 
I accepted our landlord’s offer of having a 
large pool dragged before we left the Roms- 
dal. It was an exciting scene. Some of the 
fish got away, as the net broke; but we 
landed sixteen large salmon, and an eypr- 
mous trcut that weighed twenty pounds. 
It was the most unpleasant-looking fish I 
ever saw. After all was finished, the men 
took the fish by the gills, one in each hand, 
and dragged them along the road in proces- 
sion, the peasant with the large trout lead- 
ing the way, and looking as important as a 
Lord Chamberlain.” 


Continuing their journey late in 
the season (alinost too late*for com- 
fort), she finds herself at Aahjem :— 

“At Aahjem we found, to our disgust, 
that the little inn, which was only meant to 
take in five or six travellers, was already 
giving accommodation to fourteen gentle- 
men, and as none of them were weak 
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enough to turn out of their quarters at ten 
o'clock at night, we were obliged to send 
and ask the minister if he would take us in. 
Having received a favourable answer, we 
walked by moonlight to his house. All our 
wardrobe was contained in a small portman- 
teau carried by a sailor. At the door we 
were received by the whole family, and 
ushered by them into the best parlour, 
where they all stood round looking at us, 
saying all kinds of civil and polite things in 
Norsk. As their civil words were, of course, 
hot the same as our civil words, we had re- 
course to the family dictionary to under- 
stand each other. At the end of half an 
hour we were all very much exhausted by 
the effort to be pleasant under difficulties, 
and the young lady of the house, taking a 
large pair of silver candlesticks, one in each 
hand, said she would show us the guest- 
chamber. The whole scene reminded us of 
the Corsican Brothers, fortunately, however, 
with no ghost to spoil my enjoyment of my 
comfortable and well-appoiuted room. Next 
day all the family were up to see us off at 
half-past five o’clock, and gave us each a 
lovely bouquet of flowers as we drove 
away.” 


At Bergen she becomes quite husi- 
ness-like as tu the purchase of the 
quaint old silver articles that can be 
purchased there :— 


“ Any amateur with a taste for old plate, 
and a long purse, must imagine himself in 
the seventh heaven when he finds himself 
in Bergen. Every other shop is crammed 
with old silver things, of every conceivable 
size and shape—many of them so strange 
that what their original use could be, no 
one could guess. Scandal whispers that 
some of the endless silver tankards are not 
really old, but got up for the British tourist, 
who is as unsuspecting here as in other 
climes. You should have your own fishing 
scales, and weigh the plate yourself; and 
then, if you are clever, pay a dollar or six 
marks for two lods, which is at the rate of 
4s. 6d. for a little over an English ounce, 
aid nothing for the workmanship, unless 
it is something very much out of the com- 
mon. The native peasant jewellery is also 
very pretty, and curiously like that of the 
*Contadine’ of Rome, with the exception 
of the crowns for the brides; the said crown 
is like what a king wears in a pantomime, 
and each well-to-do peasant has one in his 
family, which is worn by his daughters and 
relations on their wedding day.” 


And again, at the Hotel Vosse- 
vangen :— 

** We caw a fine old silver tankard ip the 
hotel, Lut not for sale. The landlord told 
me these tankards are no longer useful as 
they were in his youth, his countrymen hav- 
ing become too proud to drink out of one 
jug, each man now requiring his own glass.” 
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The superstitions of the coast are 
dwelt upon, and are surely not 
without interest, coinciding as they 
do with the credulity of far more 
educated observers than the poor 
fishermen of Norway :— 

“‘T may here remark that whilst we re- 
mained in Bergen, we were told that all 
along this coast there is a firm belief in the 
existence of the sea serpent, which is in- 
variably described, in the orthodox man- 
ner, as a mile long, with a head like an eel, 
and a tail finishing in a tuft. All the nor- 
thern seaports abound with records of ships’ 
companies having seen the creature. 

“The fishermen on the coast likewise be- 
lieve that, when they are in danger of ship- 
wreck, the voices of the drowned are heard 
at dusk calling them to come and join them ; 
and there are cases in which the impression 
is so strong that they have jumped over- 
board, influenced by this belief.” 


There is a charming des¢ription of 
the steaming up the Aurlands 
Fiord :— 

“At nine A.M. we were told that the 
small mail steamer was in, and would con- 
vey us to Laerdalséren, starting at nine at 
night. As by this plan we should have 
missed seeing some of the finest scenery in 
Norway, we agreed with the captain to take 
us out for a few hours by daylight at a mode- 
rate sum per hour. We soon embarked, 
and were more than delighted with the 
grandeur of the Fjord. The mountains 
rise 5,000 feet perpendicularly on each side. 
We were on beard between four and five 
hours, and also steamed up the Aurlands 
Fjord, which, although less severe in char- 
acter, is equally to be admired. We re- 
turned to our inn for dinner. The captain 
and a boy were all the crew that remained 
on the deck of this little steamer, and I 
felt rather proud on my return at having 
been allowed to steer the ship whilst the 
captain stoked his engines, and the crew 
took rest and refreshment. The mackerel 
we had seen caught on our outward trip 
proved most excellent.” 


Followed by the ascent to the Fille 
Fjeld, where, in the midst of enchant- 
ing scenery, the river Laérdal may 
be seen “dashing under arches of 
ice ;’ and where they were much 
tyrannized over by their driver, who 
feared the urging onwards of. his 
horses through the snow : 

“ Shivering with cold, we did not reach 
Maristuen till six p.m. The ground here 
was with snow. Fortu- 
time to take posses- 
sion of the whole hotel, which consisted of 
a small sitting-room with three beds. The 
cold was so severe that the water turned 
to ice in our basins and jugs, and it was not 


quite covered 


nately, we were in 
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easy to manage the washing department, 
unless the water was kept close to the fire. 
We rummaged our hostess’s cupboards, un- 
earthed some curious glass and plate, 
which we bought tolerably cheap.” . . . 

“We amused ourselves pretty well; the 
landlady had fresh trout, reindeer, and 
good butter to offer us. Many travellers 
came in from the south to warm them- 
selves; and as we had the guest-chamber 
we did the honours of the place. All spoke 
of the great frost and unusually cold 
weather.” 


At Nystuen, the summit of the Fille 
Fjeld, the travellers found a very 
comfortable hotel; and Lady Di 
records one of those remarkable in- 
stances of self-teaching which now 
and then startle us in the “ pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties ”’:— 

“Our landlady was blessed with four 
great sons*and three daughters, who man- 
aged to work the farm and keep the inn with- 
out servants. The Government pays them 
a certain sum for living at the top of the 
Fille Fjeld, The sons had taught them- 
selves English during the long winter 
months, and were occupied in endeavouring 
to understand the Prophecies of Isaiah, 
through the aid of a Bible left them by 
some English serious tourist. We added to 
their library a dictionary.” 


Proceeding to Skiien, our authoress 
says :— 

“Skédien must be an agreeable summer 
station. It was curious to see all the flocks 
coming in for shelter during the winter 
months. The law is now very strict to en- 
sure the poor creatures being sufficiently fed 
during the winter, as in former times they 
were not properly treated.” 

Oifering a reproachful contrast to the 
eternal shame of England, where 
the following case is recorded, as 
brought before the Welton magis- 
trates :—“ ‘Two men, named Picker- 
ing and Griffin, were charged with 
allowing a cow to die of starvation. 
It appeared from the evidence that 
the animal was partly disposed of by 
Pickering to Griffin, remaining, how- 
ever, in possession of the latter. On 
the 4th jo mber the cow calved, and 
from the 5th to the 15th the animal 
“had no food or water, and died on the 
latter day!” The magistrates merely 
fined these horrible barbarians five 
pounds each. And yet we think our- 
selves vastly superior in civilization 
to the far-away inhabitants of Skéien. 

There is something refreshingly 

sweet and cheerful, after such a re- 
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flection, in this passage of Lady Di’s 
book :— 

“Perhaps anyone who will take the 
trouble to read these little adventures will be 
somewhat puzzled to understand our various 
routes, or the different and somewhat sud- 
den changes which we made, I may say 
both by flood and field; but, in sober truth, 
the changes from road to river, river to 
lake, fjords, and almost sea, are so frequent 
that before you arrive at a notion of a 
situation, you are suddenly, as in a transfor- 
mation scene, changed into something some- 
whereelse. The courier, excellent man,would 
suddenly tell us ‘ Now you must disembark, 
and drive,’ and we did so. Equally 
abruptly we were taken on board a steamer, 
and soon; but through all these adventures 
—if they deserve the name—invariable 
kindness, hospitality, and courtesy greeted 
us wherever we went. When, as at the 
Romsdal, the weather was perfection, we 
were, it may be said, in the seventh heaven; 
when the rain or snow came down, we made 
the best of it—we accepted the chances of 
good and evil justly, and without complain- 
ing; and so | may say, with great truth 
and sincerity, not a cross word raised even a 
momentary cloud to mar the sunshine of 
our happy lives.” 


And very picturesque is what fol- 
lows :— 

“When the Fjord began to freeze, it be- 
came a perfect mass of giant columns of 
steam curling up from the water, almost 
rendering the vessels invisible, as if the sea 
had been bewitched, and turned into a 
seething mass of scalding water. This con- 
tinued for a week, when it was pronounced 
safe; then indeed winter had begun in all 
its severity. Sledges came in, wheels went 
out; the life, habits, and customs were 
totally changed. The men and women 
whom a week previously you had seen 
dressed hardly different from what Bond- 
street would witness in December, now 
packed themselves up, the face unprotected, 
the head and ears well covered. They knew 
probably by experience what frost bites 
are; and so, not to be behindhand, I fol- 
lowed the fashions, and so changed myself 
with my hood and furs that my own mother 
would not know me. ‘TI determined on a 
new order of things. I took into my coun- 
sel Teresina and Mr. Schou, and, resolving 
to adopt the habits and customs of the 
country, I bought myself a pair of skates.” 


And having bought skates for those 
pretty eager feet, she sets about the 
sport in good earnest :— 

‘* The Fjord being now pronounced safe, 
we daily went skating on the blue trans- 
parent ice, so transparent indeed that you 
could see the stones and weeds at the bot- 
tom, and could almost imagine you were 
gliding over the water, till you fell down, 
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and then found that it was indeed ice, and 
that ice is a very hard thing to fall upon. 
This happened very often when the skaters 
tried to pass the people on ‘pige kelkers.’ 
Now I fear those who have net enlightened 
their minds by going to Norway will natu- 
rally ask, ‘What in heaven's name is a 
pige kelker?’ Well, it is a grand inyven- 
tion ; the body is like a little sledge, with a 
place inside where the peasant girl can stow 
away her marketings, and then sit on the 
box, and, with two little sticks with iron 
on the ends, push herself and her things 
along as fast as any skater, with hardly 
any exertion. They are also used by the 
poor fishermen, whose oly chance of earn- 
ing anything during the long winter is to 
cut a little hole in the ice, and sit on their 
kelkers, and fish. I have seen dozens of 
strong able-bodied men sitting, nearly 
perished with cold, fishing at each of these 
little holes, his only remuneration at the 
end of the day being one or two dozen 
sma!l whiting, or a handful of shrimps. Of 
course, under these circumstances, fish is 
only for the rich, while the ice lasts; and as 
lobsters cannot be got at, there is hardiy 
employment left for the poor fishermen 
during the cold; and but for their most ex- 
cellently managed soup-kitchen, which is 
one of their charities, and is nobly supported, 
they would be badly off indeed.” 

*“ Now the snow-plough appeared in the 
streets to enable tratlic to be resumed. It 
was a giait machine, drawn by ten horses, 
covered with bells, and accompanied by 
‘men and boys, who helped the horses up as 
they fell in the snow, which was knee-deep. 
As it passed along it left the road a hard 
smooth surface of beaten snow, the snow it 
had pushed away forming a wall on either 
side. It was carted away at once by 
sledges.”’ : . . ° 

“Everything was now on sledges, and 
the people, instead of carrying their parcels, 
put them on small sledges or ‘ kelkers,’ and 
pulled them along with a string. It was 
now extremely cold, twenty degrees 
(Réaumur) below freezing ; the ladies took 
to hoods and fur boots; and we were 
warned never to wear veils till the cold was 
over, as the breath turns to ice on the veil, 
and would freeze the nose without one being 
aware of it. Should this most painful state 
of things occur, and your nose receive a 
blow, it would break off like a piece of 
china; or should you enter a hot room before 
it is unfrozen, you would be condemned to 
carry about a very red and disfigured nose 
for the rest of your life.” 


Coming home from a sledging ex- 
pedition, this danger was partially 
incurred by the fair writer, who thus 
describes it :— 

“ Everything was white, even our driver's 
moustache and the coats and tails of his 
horses, as the breath and perspiration im- 
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mediately turn to ice in the intense cold. 
On our return home, as I was going into 
the hotel, I was horrified by being told by 
the waiter that I had better not go into a 
hot room before putting some snow on cne 
of my ears, as it looked very white. A per- 
son who had seen us get out of our sledge 
had requested him to warn me of the dan- 
ger. This good advice I followed. At first 
I did not know where it was touched, but ut 
the end of a few moments it felt as if the 
snow was hot iron, and feeling came back 
again. After this lesson I took to going 
about with my head all tied up, like the 
other ladies, as if one had the toothache.” 


Here is a passage which must make 
both strong-minded and weak-minded 
3ritish females moan with envy, and 
which comes very apropos in these 
days of discussion, as to the employ- 
ment or 1on-employment of the sex:— 

“Some time after this, I received an 
invitation to dine at the Convent. The 
order is not a very strict one, as the fair 
recluses are allowed to give dinners and 
suppers, from which cavaliers are not ex- 
cluded; and I never was at a merrier party 
anywhere than within its walls. It is an 
establishment for maiden ladies, and every 
far-seeing father puts down the names of 
his girls as soon as they are born—espe- 
cially if they are a yearly occurrence, and 
he not arich man. Thus by a trifiing annual 
payment, should they not marry (which is 
rather the fashion in Norway), when they 
become fat, fair, and forty, they are en- 
titled to two very nice rooms in this most 
charming Convent, and live as if in their 
father’s house. There are forty spinsters 
residing now in the Convent, giving daily 
tea pertics, peaceably sharing with each 
other the gossip of the tewn, and giving 
the contradiction to those foolish men who 
pretend that ladies always quarrel among 
themselves, and that no society of women 
can go on happily by itself.” 


And with the following pretty and 
earnest farewell to the wild snowy 
land, where her sunny spirit had dis- 
ported itself—pleased with all things 
and all persons she found there, and 
with a tender compliment to the pa- 
rent who had planned and shared her 
holiday, and witlfa slight sketch of 
her homeward voyage, Lady Di brings 
her book to a conclusion :— 

“ Farewell, dear Norway, let me hope not 
for ever. Let meat least cherish the belief that 
I may, ere long, visit you again—visit you 
in the same spirit of enjoyment, and tended 
by the same gentle hand which has at all 
times smoothed away the difficulties in my 
path, and made my life a bless'ng unmingled 
with care. Farewell, dear Norway, till we 
meet again.” 
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Much has been said and written 
lately, in no kindly spirit, of the 
oung ladies of the present day. 
Much that perhaps contained grains 
of truth in its gross caricature, stalks 
of wheat in sheaves of tares, respect- 
ing the girl of the period. Doubt- 
less such caricature description has 
afforded much gratification to some 
of our Continental neighbours, who, 
in sharing these sneers at the “ Hng- 
leesh AMeess,’ overlook the fact that 
their own more apparently demure 
and conventually educated daughters 
make gayer wives and matrons than 
the majority of our own countrywo- 
men. The opposite of such stric- 
tures—the gental defence of the in- 
nocent gaiety of youth, may be found 
in a book we reviewed sume five or 
six years since.* “The Lady of La 
Garaye,” when, describing the lovely 
heroine whose a(ter-fate was so sad 
and affirming that-— 
“She remained pure, 
sight, 
In spite of boyish feats and rash delight.” 
And— 
“‘TTe that had seen her with her courage 
high, 
First in the chase, where all dashed rapid 
by; 
Ile that had watched her bright, impet- 
uous look 
When she prepared to leap the silver 
brook, 
Fair in her spring-time as a branch of 
May, 
Had felt the dull sneer feebly die away 
And unused kindly smiles upon his cold 
lips play. 


that darling of his 


let the 


“The children play and sin not; 
young 

Still carol songs, as others too have sung ; 

Still urge the fiery courser o'er the plain, 


Proud of his sides and flow.ng 
mane; 

Still, when they meet in careless hours of 
mirth, 

Laugh, as if sorrow were 
earth; 

Prattling sweet nothings, which, like buds 
of flowers, 

May turn to earnest thoughts and vigilant 
hours, 


glossy 


unknown on 


* “Lady of La Garaye,” 


pp- 
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Folly it is to see a wit in woe, 
And hold youth sinful for the spirits’- 
flow.” 


With reference to such opinions 
and their opposites, we may safely 
affirm that Lady Di’s little book is 
calculated to make an impression 
which no caricature writer, however 
clever, will avail to weaken. Proudly 
we may point to it, brief as are its 
pages, as a silent contradiction to what 
has grown to be a bitter by-word 
among the thoughtless and the mali- 
cious. 

Tuts is our English girl “ of the pe- 
riod.” This is an example of the 
playful, eager, outspoken thought, 
that many of her young companions 
may thank her for, and hundreds can 
sympathize with. Here is a young 
lady of very noble birth, royal and 
ducal blood in her veins; of great 
personal beauty ; accustomed to all 
the routine of ultra fashionable life ; 
going “to operas, plays, assemblies, 
balls,” as part of her habitual occupa- 
tions ; flattered, surrounded, courted ; 
in the old nursery phrase “made much 
of,” wherever she goes; and we put 
it to our readers whether any single 
country miss, training roses in a par- 
sonage garden, far as Nanny, in the 
Seotch song, from all teinptations of 
the “ flaunting town,” could afford a 
more perfect picture of the freshness 
of youthful spirits, the kindliness of 
a youthful heart, the playfulness of a 
brain devoid of evil fancies, than 
beam from this simple record of a 
holiday tour ? 

The young of her own sex are un- 
der great obligations to her for so 
pleasant a proof of their better na- 
ture; and the old of either sex cannot 
do better, in some chill winter even- 
ing, than smile over its harmless 
pages, and while away in such read- 
ing the oppression and depression of 
thoughts that sometimes come to 
haunt us against our will,— 


“Tn a night of drear December.” 


C.N, 


Macinillan & Co. 
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UP AND DOWN THE WORLD. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


BASIL’S LOVE. 


Anp all the next day wore itself away 
in like manner, a dull still day, and 
no Basil Marsland. - All the morn- 
ing Estelle sat among the rocks at 
the foot of Dorcas’s garden, half 
reading, half dreaming ; and all the 
afternoon went by, and then when it 
was just five o'clock she bethought 
her that Miss Venning and Lady 
Mary, and all their London friends 
were expected at half-past five. The 
carriages had gone to meet them al- 
ready. Estelle was on the gravel 
walk while she so thought, just out- 
side the hall-door, in less than half an 
hour, then, she would have to pre- 
sent herself before her town cousin, 
fashionable Dorcas Venning, and yet 
it never once entered the girl’s head 
to think that her half-worn black 
gown was shabby, or that the crape 
on her hat was brown and old; but 
she did feel a nervousness at the idea 
of facing those gay town people, al- 
though as yet the unsophisticated 
little person knew very little of the 
manners and customs of such. She 
had her sketching apparatus under 
her arm, and she turned to go indoors 
to await in the quiet of her own 
little territory, the great arrival. 

It was as she scaled the wide stair- 
case, that Miss Yeldham fancied she 
heard horses’ hoofs on the avenue. 
She paused irresolute ; at her elbow 
lay one of those narrow loophole win- 
dows, the ponenes made her peep 
out. Only a horse and aman! and 
the man was Basil Marsland. <A 
little thrill of joy, of pure, impulsive 
childish joy, made the girl half turn on 
the stairs, as though to meet him, but 
suddenly she changed her mind, forshe 
only went a little nearer to the nar- 
row window and laid her face against 
the glass as she looked out. 

Basil was one of those men who 
look best when they are in manly 
positions. He had lifted his hat to 
let the cool air breathe upon him, and 
he had such a handsome, noble face, 
such rich hair, such a strong, tall 
figure. In the after years of her lifesl.e 
saw many and manya fair Saxon man- 


ly man, but never one who came up to 
her idea of what a hero should be, as 
Basil Marsland did then, but some- 
thing made this young lady sud- 
denly take it into her head that she 
would not meet this knight errant to- 
day ; she ran quickly up the stairs, 
two steps at a time, and reached her 
study before he had dismounted. 

“Please, Miss, Mr. Marsland’s com- 
pliments, and he would like to see 
you.” 

The “Miss” indicated turns her 
head and a rather flushed face to the 
maid who has penetrated her soli- 
tude, and says, 

“Where is Mr. Marsland ?’ 

“Tn the library, Miss.” 

“Oh, very well, thank you. I shall 
be down directly.” 

out there is apparently no hurry. 
When the maid disappears, Miss 
Yeldham seats herself by the window, 
and seems much disposed to slip away 
into one of her day-dreams, and not at 
all inclined to answer to Mr. Mars- 
land’ssummons. Itis the pretty quaint 
little octagon room which is to be her 
own private study, and already it has 
an air of home about it. There is an 
old-fashioned cottage piano, very 
wiry and jangling, which Dorcas has 
practised upon scores of times in her 
school-room days. Estelle’s own 
music lies on the stool, and very un- 
tidily all about now. In the tiny 
book-shelves between the windows 
there are rows of books, with Dorcas’s 
name in very indifferent hand-writ- 
ing on the fly-pages. ® Robinson 
Crusoe,” and Dr. Watts’s hymns, and 
sundry other incongruous volumes. 
There is that tapestry picture of the 
faded lady, and the Basil-like knight 
hanging over half the wall at oneside 
of the room, and a fireplace, with an 
oil painting representing Jephtha’s 
daughter in the act of bidding fare- 
well to her handmaids, hanging above 
it. There is a table made quite un- 
tidy by Estelle’s paint box and palate, 
and other implements, and there is 
the precious desk in which old trea- 
sures and relics are gathered together, 
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for she had a way of keeping very 
trifling things for the sake of slight 
connexions and associations, and a 
little half-faded bunch of immortelles 
is among those precious things. She 
sat inthe window, where the canary 
cage and flower-pots were, and she 
looked out-over the sea, with her 
mind in an odd, unsettled state. The 
trees kept rustling and sighing all the 
time, and through the open window, 
came the sound of far away dim 
voices of sailors in ships, slowly sail- 
ing by at long distances ; everything 
was so still—so still that a tap at 
the door made her start. 

“Come in,” she said, and Basil 
looked in upon her. Handsome Basil, 
with the flush which the riding 
had given him still on his sun- 
burned face, with his hair falling 
in a picturesque way over his lett 
temple, and the quizzical, amused 
expression on his face. 

“Am I very impertinent?” he 
asked, laughing, as he stepped into 
the room. “But you have been to 
my sanctum, and so I thought I 
might invade yours.” 

“Oh, of course,” she answered, a 
little of the old shyness and reserve 
coming into her manner while she 
spoke. 

“T have been here so often before.” 
He went on looking round the room. 
“Tt was Dorcas’s school-room in old 
times, you know.” 

“ Tndeed ?” 

“Yes, she used to practise on this 
old rattletrap of an affair, because 
Miss Dorcas is a little hasty some- 
times ; and when young ladies lose 
their tempers over their music, I be- 
lieve the poor pianos suffer.” 

Estelle laughed. 

“That may account for this one’s 
extraordinary wheezy tone,” she said. 

“Yes, she has a way of spoiling 
everything she comes in contact 
with.” 

He said it dreamily, as if speaking 
to himself, with his eyes wandering 
away through the open window to 
the sea, and far-off ships. The pretty 
girl in the shabby black gown, lifted 
up those large wistful eyes of hers 
quickly to his face, as if to read 
it, and then standing before him, 
with her hands locked together in 
that manner she had, she said quietly, 

“T am afraid I shall not like my 
Cousin Dorcas.” 
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It was the honest truth; she never 
thought before she spoke it; it came 
swelling up from her heart, and from 
the old sense of pain there. 

“Why not?’ he asked quickly. 
* Why do you think so ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You are sure to like her ; every- 
one does ; there are a thousand good 
things about her. Poor Dorcas, she 
might have been a glorious character 
if people hadn’t spoiled her, and given 
her her own way in everything.” 

“Ts she very much spoil’t then?” 

“My poor little child,” he said, 
standing before her, and looking 
down with his honest expressive eyes 
into her face, “I don’t like to hear 
you talking of such things; I was 
very wrong to put such thoughts into 
your head at all. You must always 
think good of Dorcas, and love her, 
if you can, for my sake.” 

He said it out of a sense of what 
was due to Dorcas, his promised wife 
feeling that it was his right to uphold 
her, and never to listen to anything, 
no matter how small, against her, 
from other people. The words were 
like a blow to the girl, standing there, 
while she listened, all the pleasant 
days, all the sunshine, and peaceful 
life, faded away into a great blank ; 
she was again the little ‘Tonely stran- 
ger, quite alone in the wide, wide 
world, whom Basil had_ brought 
to this enchanted land ; whom Basil 
had spoken kindly to. But she was 
lonelier now, a thousand times, than 
ever, because the one friendship 
which she had felt was snatched 
away from her. The one love which 
she had dreamed of was all vanished 
into a dream. 

“Will you try?” he said kindly, 
seeing the gentle sensitive face droop, 
as if ashamed, and reading the shy- 
ness wrongly. 

“ Yes,” she answered ; and he went 


on— 

“You will not find it hard, I think, 
for she is very pretty, and can make 
herself wonderfully lovable when 
she likes.” 

“T will try,” she answered, once 
again; she didn’t add, “for your 
sake.” 

But she felt it. There was no 
anger in her heart against him ; for, 
looking back into all those past days, 
she could not recal one word or one 
action which was not altogether 
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frank and friendly, and perfectly un- 
loving. He had not flirted with her, 
or tried to make her fall in love with 
him. The love had all grown up 
of itself; it was there, and she only 
became aware of its existence then ; 
and even then she strove against 
it. She lifted up her eyes to his face, 
and said, “I will try.” 

He seemed quite satisfied then; 
he smiled, and then he turned and 
looked all round the room. 

“The poor little room,” he said, 
almost regretfully, although he was 
smiling while he spoke, “ not a bit 
changed—just the same ;” and then, 
looking towards the piano, “do you 
play at all, Miss Yeldham ?” 

“Yes, a little,” Stella answered. 

* Will you let me hear you then?” 

He opened the piano while he 
spoke, and drew the stool over to it, 
and pushed aside the untidy music. 
She sat down; he stood beside her. 

“T am avery poor musician,” she 
said, looking up into his face, half 
laughing. 

“T shall judge of that by-and-by,” 
he answefed ; and then she began ; 
jangling notes and echoless tones, 
where were they? He did not heed 
them, certainly, for the poor little 
despised piano seemed filled with a 
new life and a new voice, anda grand 
new soul; for Stella’s love of music 
was like a sort of infatuation ; it 
thrilled her whole being, and made 
her forget all the surroundings of her 
life, when she played. It spoke to 
her like some dead and gone beloved 
voice, and seemed to call her away 
out of the world altogether into some 
glowing paradise, where songs and 
melodies were swelled by thousands 
of celestial voices. Mendelsohn’s 
“song without words” she chose to 
play ; and while she played she for- 
got her new life, and the little school- 
room; she even forgot Basil. She 
felt only like the faint sweet odour 
of spring flowers, the breath of the 
old years coming back to her—the 
old life and the old home, with all 
its little world of loves and cares ; 
the days when she and Dick and 
little Angel had sat, and talked, and 
planned together, in the twilight, in 
the big untidy lumber room. Basil 
stood watching and listening, half 
spell-bound. The delicate, pretty 
hands swept backwards and forwards 
over the notes so evenly, so grace- 
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fully ; and the sad, sweet young face, 
dreaming over them. He walked 
away out into the open air after 
that ; and walking and thinking, he 
said to himself— 

“What an odd, clever girl she is, 
with so many attractions, and yet I 
understand her, although I should 
never be able to describe her.” 

And he sighed, for that song of 
Mendelsohn’s was in his ear still ; he 
kept humming it to himself, as he 
paced up and down. “A song with- 
out words.” 

That. evening Stclla’s fairyland 
and enchanted castle was all changed; 
that “delicious land” where she and 
her knight Jeophry had strayed to- 
gether—it had all melted into a very 
common-place kind of house. Voices 
rang all through the dim, silent 
rooms— voices calling, and laughing, 
and singing ; footsteps echoed along 
the corridors and oak floors; dogs 
barked, and Dorcas calling in her 
clear, ringing voice, so like the tinkle 
of a silver bell, Estelle thought as 
she listened, “ Basil, Basil,” and Basil 
seemed to be wanting everywhere. 
Dorcas Venning came to Scarisbrook 
quite prepared to fall in love with her 
new-found cousin ; she had dreams 
of aconfidante and companion ; and 
Dorcas always did so dream, and ex- 


aggerate, and imagine, and never left 


herself time to think. When shehad 
read Mr. Marsland’s letter in Lon- 
don, the thought had been in her 
mind, “If Basil likes her, I am cer- 
tain not to like her,” because she 
and Basil had so few things in com- 
mon. But now, in her impulsive way, 
she had arrived quite determined to 
like Estelle, because she was in a good 
humour, and liked everything to-day. 

A tap at the door—three or four 
quick little raps, and Miss Yeldham, 
who had been sitting all alone by the 
window, with her chin resting on her 
hand, cried “come in,” and a sweet 
face looked in then, a beautiful 
richly tinted face—Basil’s picture— 
she knew it—she stood up, and 
turned towards the door. 

“May I come in?” Miss Venning 
inquired, pushing the door wider 
open, and coming in while she spoke. 
“T came to see you.” 

Stella was shy, she had lived al- 
ways so out of the world, so far re- 
moved from other people, and now 
the slight figure stood there by the 
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window, the wistful eyes glanced 
nervously, the little hands were 
clasped together. Miss Venning saw 
it all—the shy head, the shy, droop- 
ing figure, the sweet, sensitive face ; 
but she did not understand that 
sensitiveness, she lacked it in her 
own nature ; no pang of. pity shot 
through her heart, as she saw that 
lonely, frightened girl in her black 
gown standing there uncertainly be- 
fore her; no tenderness of manner 
or way, made Estelle feel at home 
with her; she came in, such a 
radiant figure, such a picture of 
beauty and fashion, with her bright 
face, and long sweeping gown, and 
graceful endowments—a story hero- 
ine, a lady out of a picture-book. 
“And so you are my Cousin 
Estelle,” she said, “I want to look at 
you,” and she came over close. 
Doreas had that finished manner 
which people acquire in the world, 
a manner that made her seem older 
than she really was. She took hold 


of Estelle’s hand, and stooped down 
and just touched her rosy lips to the 
smooth marble forehead, she looked 
close into her face and said— 

“ You are a very pretty little cousin 


too.” 

The girl lifted her large eyes, 
she didn’t flush, or smile, or even 
seem to notice the compliment. 
Basil’s words, Basil’s last injunction 
to try to love this beautiful lady was 
ever before her, and looking at her 
there, the little soul thought that he 
had chosen well, a help-meet for 
him; handsome men should meet 
with handsome women, and Dorcas 
was fair as the dreams young poets 
weave—eyes, hair, and form like 
some rich picture. 

“You are not a bit like what I 
expected you to be,” Dorcas con- 
tinued, sinking down languidly into 
a chair ; “ Basil never can describe 
anything, or anyone, he always sees 
things in shapes and colours of his 
own.” 

Still the girl stood speechless, al- 
though the deep rich colour came 
rippling up to her face in quite a 
flood of crimson. 

“ How youblush,” Dorcas laughed, 
“but it’s very becoming, Estelle, I 
assure you, half the young ladies in 
London would give all they possess 
for that colour of yours—Madame 
Rachel can’t produce it.” 
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Stella laughed. 

“You are coming down to dinner 
of course,’’ Dorcas continued, throw- 
ing a hasty glance over the old brown 
black dress. “I shall see you again, 
I must go to Kitty now.” 

Dorcas came and Dorcas went, like 
a flash of light; and she left a 
pleasant sunshiny remembrance be- 
hindher. She came, and talked, and 
smiled, and fluttered about, and 
looked so pretty with her gold hair 
and blue eyes, and she went sud- 
denly. Someone called Kitty, it was 
“ Kitty” and “Catherine,” the names 
had been on her lips half a dozen times 
within those few minutes. Some 
friend, Stella supposed, and Dorcas 
forgot to say good-bye or anything, 
she was in such a hurry to join her 
fricnds. She went away and left be- 
hind her a dazing sort of recollection 
of flashing hgir, and bright colours, 
and rustling silks. She came and 
went like a beautiful dream—the 
little old quaint room looked duller 
and browner and shabbier than be- 
fore. The faded tapestry colours, the 
books, and the dull oak panels, all 
old, and worn, and shabby now, to 
the girl who stood looking from one 
to the other, and. down upon her 
own simple dress, with a strange be- 
wildered sort of expression in her 
eyes. So that was Dorcas; Dorcas 
Venning, her pretty cousin—the wo- 
man Basil Marsland loved ; for little 
by little that conclusion had been 
creeping into Estelle’s heart. The 
happy, happy woman! his ideal 
heroine—but not hers—no, not hers 
at all. There was a want somewliere 
in that pretty face, a great want 
in the graceful manners, greater 
want than all in the ways, which 
were not all womanly. A lack of 
softness and tenderness and sym- 
pathy. Her heroine should lave all 
these lovely qualities, or she could 
not be a heroine at all. 

Long time the girl stood there by 
the window, with her head resting 
against the wainscot, with those far- 
off looking eyes of hers, dreaming 
sadly, and the dream was half of 
beautiful Dorcas, and half of a little 
black net gown, which had used to 
be quite a marvellous garment, but 
which had now become all of a erd- 
den poor and shabby and oid- 
fashioned. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


AT D 


Lapy Mary VENNING sat in the 
drawing-room, waiting for her guests 
toassemblefordinner. She had bright 
dark eyes this old lady, and a clear 
olive-tinted complexion, pleasant eyes, 
that lit up when she smiled, and were 
almost foreign. She had been hand- 
some, but cela va sans dire, for old 
women always have been beautiful in 
their youth, and old maids could have 
been well married if they had chosen, 
longago—these thingsare understood, 
and taken for granted—but Lady Mary 
really had been handsome, and she 
wore the traces of beauty even yet. 
Age, gout, and fat, do not tend to im- 
prove any woman’s appearance. Lady 
fary may have been “ got up,” as 
the phrase goes. I think she was; 
but there was nothing startling or 
shocking in her make up; a little 
judicious die from Mr. Truefit’s had 
preserved her hair wonderfully ; the 
painted soupcon of delicate rouge, and 
a little powder recommended by the 
great Rachel, kept her complexion 
perfect. She dressed handsomely in 
silks and satins and velvets, and alto- 
gether had a good tout ensemble. 

“Ha! Basil!” she cried, with a 
pleased look in her eyes, as the tall 
figure and handsome face appeared 
in the door-way. “ You are in good 
time ; the only punctual man I ever 
knew.” 

Basil laughed. 

“T havn’t had a journey,” he said, 
“and [Pm not a swell, and so my 
dressing is a very short process.” 

Very softly the door opened while 
he spoke, and a little figure came in. 
Estelle wore the despised black net 
gown—all her dresses were dark in 
those days—but it was soft and 
gauzy, with that pretty picture air 
about it that all French dresses have. 
Lady Mary adjusted her double 
glasses, and surveyed the little figure. 
“To be sure! I quite forgot,” she 
said, staring sharply at the girl; 
“why, of course, this is the child— 

or Marianne’s girl.” 

Shy ! still so shy! Basil felt him- 
self in a way called upon to act for 
her. He went over and took her by 
the hand, in his protecting way, and 
Jed her on. 
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“This is Miss Yeldham,” he said, 
kindly, “she and I are quite old 
friends now.” He was trying to re- 
assure her; he felt a sort of com- 
passion, which made him wish to 
keep hold of her hand still, after he 
had led her up to her aunt’s chair. 

“ Yes—yes, I remember the child 
with the extraordinary name—stand 
before me, I want to look at you.” 

Basil never after forgot the slight 
girlish figure in its sober dress, the 
sweet shy face, the shining luxurious 
hair ; that picture haunted him long 
after when the memory of it had be- 
come a pain. 

“ How like! how wonderfuily like !” 
The old lady kept murmuring to her- 
self. She had some other picture in 


her mind’s eye. 


“ And the name ?” 

“ Tistelle, madame.” 

“Estelle ; of course. I never can 
remember ; come here, sit beside me, 
and talk French to me, I don’t dis- 
like it,and tell me who gave you that 
wonderful name. It’s so like poor 
Marianne to have called her child a 
‘star ;’ that’s the meaning I believe, 
and what similarity anyone could 
ever find between a star and a child, 
I cannot imagine ; but some people 
delight in mysteries.” 

It had been a fancy of that poor 
gentle mother’s, who lay buried in 
France; a fancy which all grew out 
of a very slight thing. Round her 
and the man whom she had married 
for love, there had been such an ever- 
lasting night of troubles and debts, 
and hopeless darkness, the thought 
had come to her suddenly, as she sat 
one night looking out from the long 
chateau window, up to a dim sky, in 
which one star shone only ; that like 
the star the promised life of her un- 
born baby was light with dark- 
ness all about it. She was dreamy 
and imaginative, and she said, “ If it 
is a girl, her name shall be Estelle.” 
She never lived to see the girl grown 
up, and walking among the flowers, 
er sitting with the leaves and ripe 
fruit about her in the sunlight on the 
terrace, those sweet days came after 
when she and her troubles were all 
hidden away in a quiet grave in an 
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old, silent churchyard. But the little 
lonely star was here. 

She was shy, that girl who sat at 
Lady Mary Venning’s feet on a low 
stool ; so shy, that while Basil Mars- 
land stood looking down upon her 
with his earnest grey eyes, she could’t 
talk, although she had been invited 
to do so in the language which was 
most familiar to her, she felt then as 
she had felt when first she knew him, 
that those steady eyes could read all 
her thoughts, and would know that 
she was acting, should she try to 
chatter and tell her adventures, and 
speak of her French home and thegar- 
dens, and little Nanon, andso she only 
answered, “ owi, madame,” or “ non, 
madame,” to all her aunt’s questions, 
until the old lady grew testy, and told 
her “youmust not madame me, child ; 
I am your aunt, remember.” 

And then, frightened into being 
more shy than ever, Estelle only an- 
swered, ‘‘ out” or “ non,” without the 
“madame,” and all idea of talking 
of the chateau and little Nanon and 
Dick fled away. 

A sort of damp fell over the con- 
versation then, Lady Mary looked 
vexed, and Estelle was frightened and 
shy, and her eyes sought Basil ; he 
was standing by the window, and 
looking down upon her, and he looked 
perplexed and sorry, and his eyes said, 
as plain as eyes could speak, “ I am 
sorry for you.” 

Just then, far off in some remote 
corner of the great straggling build- 
ing, a gong began to vibrate, and 
sound and voices—those new musi- 
cal voices which sounded everywhere 
now-—were heard on the stairs, and 
echoing and calling shrilly, 

“‘T told Saunders to sound the gong 
twice this evening,” Lady Mary said, 
breaking the silence at last. The door 
opened then, and two gentlemen came 
in. One was short and sunny-haired, 
and happy-looking, almost boyish in 
looks, the other was tall and dark, 
and not boyish atall. One had plea- 
sant blue eyes, and a summer smile, 
the other didn’t smile at all, and only 
let his eyes roam over the room in 
an indolent way. But Basil went up 
to him with outstretched hand, and 
his pleasant smile. 

- , Ingilby, it’s ages since we 
met.” The dark, sleepy eyes light up 
then ; he can smile, too, it appears. 

“ Marsland, is it really you? Who 
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would have thought of our meeting 
so?’ Old friends, old school chums, 
perhaps, for there is a sort of tender- 
ness, quite manly, and yet, at the same 
time, soft and gentle in the meeting, 
it is a friendship strong and true on 
both sides, and then Basil turns to 
the “fair-haired, azure-eyed” youth. 

“Basil, that is Kitty Howard’s 
brother, Mr. Lionel Howard,” Lady 
Mary cries. 

Again Basil’s broad hand goes out, 
he likes that honest, boyish face it 
seems, for he smiles as he says—“ I 
know your sister very well ; she and 
I are oid friends.” 

Jolly Lionel! his pleasant face 
flushes as he holds Mr, Marsland’s 
hand, his honest heart smites him, 
and he feels like a traitor. Great, 
tall, handsome Basil, how he towered 
over all those other men, even that 
rather tall, slight man whom Mr. 
Marsland presented to Estelle as 
Colonel Ingilby, looked weak and 
effeminate beside Basil ; he stood like 
aking among them all, the girl thought 
as she watched him. Undine without 
a soul fell in love with the mere phy- 
sical beauty of her lover ; sad Undine 
with a soul, looked vainly for the deep 
moral truth which was in his nature. 
It was a little soulless Undine who sat 
worshipping there—-worshipping that 
strength and beauty, and manly form, 
admiring and loving. It was the true 
spirit of hero-worship, the spirit of 
all human devotion and love. “I 
love,” sums up the whole ; “I cannot 
help loving,” is the apology—with no 
reference to self at all, only that great 
admiring devotedness, which is faith. 
She sat watching him as he talked and 
moved ; with her eyes following him, 
and a sort of odd regret stealing over 
her for those days which were over, 
when all his words and all his smiles 
had been forherand heronly. Ten mi- 
nutes later and everyone had assem- 
bled in the drawing-room, ladies and 
gentlemen ; Dorcas, lovely, dazzling 
Dorcas, while Estelle looked at her 
she couldn’t help remembering Basil’s 
fairy tale in the train, all about the 
pretty princess who lived in this 
enchanted castle, for Dorcas wore 
such a wonderful dyess, so gauzy 
and soft, so rich in little rucl.es and 
bows of blue—blue like her swect 
eyes; and Kitty was there, Cathe- 
rine, — dark-eyed little Cathe- 
rine Howard, all smiles, all ringing 
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laughter and chatter. Such a con- 
trast to the fair placid beauty at her 
side; and then came Laura Pulleyne, 
but she was only a “ plain girl” be- 
side those other two, a round-faced 
good natured looking plain girl, that 
was all; for her mouth was large, 
and her eyes was small, and her hair 
was an ugly sandy colour, which had 
had a narrow escape of being red, but 
she looked merry, and as if she 
“laughed easily,” and alight which 
was in her yellow hair seemed to 
shine in her face, too, and brighten 
the plain features sometimes. But 
oh! dress, dress! which can convert 
a Cinderella intoa princess, and make 
a plain woman look handsome. That 
enchantress, Madame Elise, bad cho- 
sen such an elaborate toilette for 
plain Laura that she looked quite 
lovely, quite dazzling, the shy girl in 
the black net gown, who has contrived 
to half hide herself behind the cur- 
tains in one of the long windows, feels 
like a poor little stray field sparrow 
among these gay, gaudy birds of Para- 
dise. She had grown to feel very 
desolate all at once ; those gay noisy 
voices seemed to drown her own 
gentle one ; the bright dresses made 
her own sombre black one seem 
brown and poor and shabby. All 
she wanted was to keep away from 
them, to hide herself in this quiet 
window nook, where she was quite 
out of the way. They were all gay, 
happy people, chatting about a hun- 


dred things and persons which she * 


knew nothing about. Basil wasamong 
them, too, listening and enjoying ital], 
and understanding ; asking questions, 
and making answers, and laughing 
when they laughed with that musical 
voice of his, the chord of which was 
fast, oh, how fast, turning into a sad 
thrilling one to the girl sitting listen- 
ing all alone in the far window. 

At dinner she sat between languid 
Colonel Ingilby and jolly little Lio- 
nel Howard. Lionel was always 
jolly with everyone ; he had no idea 
of shyness, he didn’t understand it, 
and he was talking to everyone, across 
the table, and then back again to rosy 
Dorcas, sometimes even to mute 
frightened Stella. 


* You ride, of course ? No! Really, 


I thought every young lady in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland was mad 
upon the subject. My sister almost 
lives in her saddle,” 
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“ Does she ride well?” 

“ Capitally ; sodoes Miss Venning.” 

And then Dorcas was drawn into 
the conversation, and Estelle was for- 
gotten. All round the room she let 
her eyes roam. Lady Mary Ven- 
ning was talking gravely to a Bishop. 
Laura’s father and he had Laura's 
sandy hair, half grey it was with him, 
Laura’s small pale eyes and large 
smiling mouth. On from them the 
girl's big, dreamy eyes wandered 
to Kitty Howard, and that shy young 
man whom Basil had told her was 
a Mr. Chaplin,in the Guards. Kitty 
was smiling, she always smiled, and 
the shy young man was blushing, 
and saying something in a low tone. 
And Basil and Dorcas sat together, 
and Dorcas’s sweet eyes and radiant 
face turned to him every moment, 
and he, too, looked happy ; and then 
the girl dropped her eyes on a dish 
of Indian ginger just before her, and 
felt the old loneliness and want steal- 
ing over her once again. 

“T think you said that you had 
been a great deal abroad, Miss Yeld- 
ham ?” 

The voice startled her, fur it broke 
in upon her dream. 

Colonel Ingilby had been talking 
with Laura Pulleyne all dinner time 
until now. Estelle was one of those 
shy people whose sliyness takes the 
form of reserve ; slice was never awk- 
ward. She turned to him and 
answered quietly 

“ Yes ; my home was in France.” 

“Tudeed 1” 

He answered with that laneuid 
air of surprise which he used to re- 
present interest. 

“ What part of France ?” 

“ Normandy, in a very quiet part 
of the country.” 

“Oh! Idon’t know much about 
the quiet parts of the Continent. 
Paris, of course, and Brussels, and 
Rome, and all those charming places, 
I know as well as I know London. 
You've been to Paris, of course ?” 

“Yes ; I was at a pension in Paris 
for more than two years.” 

“Oh! indeed.” 

With the same languid surprise, 
but no interest, a young lady, whose 
only experience of Paris life lay in a 
pension, could have few interests in 
common with him, and the girl felt 
this, for she turned her head a little 
away. 
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Lady Laura had “been to Paris, 
of course.” She had been to the Ex- 
hibition a few months back ; she had 
been at a ball given in the Tuilleries. 
She and a countess with a long name 
had danced themselves nearly to 
death in Paris last season. All this 
the girl heard distinctly in the next 
few minutes, and then began the old 


CHAPTER 
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tormenting talk, which was all foreign 
to her. 

“Oh, you knew her, then?” and 
“Don’t you remember Lady ——?” 
and “ What has become of Miss—— ?” 
and so on, all through the dinnertime, 
and Basil never spoke once to her, 
but then he sat far away, and Dorcas 
was beside him! Happy Dorcas! 


XVI. 


A STRAY WAIF. 


Tue wind had got up suddenly, as it 
does sometimes in spring evenings, 
and it was sobbing among the horse- 
chestnut trees in the park. Solemn, 
proud trees they were, like the men 
who had planted thei probably. The 
late, late sunlight was just tipping 
the tops of the trees in the fir-tree 
walk, and turning them to gold ; long 
shadows lay upon the grass and 
flower-beds outside the drawing-room, 
and Miss Yeldham sat on a low chair 
close to Lady Mary Venning. Din- 
ner was over, and Miss Venning and 
Laura Pulleyne and Kitty Howard 
had gone for a stroll over the grass ; 
but no one thought of asking that 
demure little girl who sat talking with 
old Lady Mary, whether she too 
wouldn’t like to walk in the sunlight 
with young people like herself, in- 
stead of sitting talking to an old 
lady all the evening. The post had 
come in, and a tardy paper, and Lady 
Mary was fumbling for her glasses. 

“Dear me! Simmons becomes 
duller every day I do believe—to let 
me come down without my glasses, 
just fancy !” 

Stella looked up. 

“Can I get them for you, aunt ?” 

“No, no, my dear, certainly not. 
When John brings in the tea he 
shall call that idiot Simmons ; but in 
the mean time, if you would not 
mind, like a good girl, just reading 
through the debate for me. This 
dreadful Church question keeps me 
in such hot water; the Bishop and I 
talked of nothing else all dinner-time, 
and I should be so obliged, dear, if 
it’s not a great trouble.” 

“Oh no, not at all,” Estelle an- 
swered, but her eyes roamed away 
poor littie soul, out into the sunlight 
and to those gay figures flitting by. 
The Church question, and the debate, 


and all politics, were things which 
she had never heard about in her 
French pension, it was all Latin and 
Greek to her. But she took the 
paper and said, “ Where shall I 
begin ?” 

And when it was explained, plunged 
boldly into the midst, now and then 
coming in contact with some great 
name, and murdering it. 

“D’Israeli! D’Israeli! my dear 
girl, not D’Jsreal! Take care—such 
a mistake before anyone would be 
monstrous ; now go on.” 

And again, “ Gladstone! not Add- 
stone! take care—do take care, my 
dear child.” 

“ But aunt, there’sno “G” in the 
paper.” 

“My good gracious ! why everyone 
knows of Gladstone ; every little beg- 
gar child ; my dear girl, you must be 
very careful ; you know it’s a most 
important thing ; now do remember.” 

And then the debate went on and 
on, and no one ever found speeches 
longer or duller ; no one ever suffered 
under that terrible “ Church ques- 
tion” more than did the little, shy, 
ignorant person, who sat reading it 
all, and not understanding one word 
of what she read, and only getting a 
faint glimmering that some one 
wanted to knock down a church, and 
some one else wanted not to knock it 
down, and that was all. 

It was so like “ poor Marianne,” 
never to have taught her child poli- 
tics! It was rather hard on her, poor 
little soul, to have to sit there read- 
ing dull things to a dull old woman 
while the sunlight grew fainter and 
the shadows longer, and the heavy 
scent of the roses stealing in at the 
open window seemed to tell her that 
without was all sweet and summery ; 
she was little more than a child then, 
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and her nature was buoyant and joy- 
ous, and she longed to be out in the 
pleasant light outside; not walking 
with those princesses among the 
flowers, listening to their unknown 
language, but running, with the cool 
evening air about her hair and face, 
over the grass and into the quiet 
places which liad become her haunts : 
where all sights and all sounds were 
familiar to her ; where the very voice 
of nature seemed to speak in words 
easily understood, and all pleasant 
things sweet to the ear. But it was 
not to be ; it was one of the foolish, 
childish longings which she must 
learn to dispense with ; she couldn't 
be always in the sunshine, any more 
than other people ; and so she went 
back to Mr. Gladstone and the Church 
question, and went on and on until 
the light grew too faint, and all the 
room was dusk, and then the gentle- 
men came in from their wine and she 
was released. After all, it hadn't 
been such a hard task, and Stella 
was used to tasks of every kind ; her 
old life at the chateau was half of it 
shadow ; her two years at the Paris 
pension had been full of bullying and 
little hardships, and only those few 
short weeks at Secarisbrook, when 
Basil had been so kind and tender, 
had been “ golden days ;” it was only 
slipping back into the old way, 
that was all; but something, it may 
have been that little new gleam of 
sunshine, made this turning back and 
beginning again a rather bitter task. 

All that evening the girl was over- 
looked, not snubbed, or avoided, but 
simply overlooked ; no one seemed to 
care to talk with a shy girl, who 
had lived all her life in an old quiet 
chateau and a French pension. It 
didu’t surprise her or annoy her; it 
only made her feel a little sad, that 
was all, when she sat far off in her 
hiding place by the window and 
looked at them all, at the bright 
dresses and brighter faces, and then 
out into the dark, where the wind 
was blowing, and up at the multitude 
of stars in the dim sky, and every- 
thing seemed so far off and nothing 
near or kind ; even Basil forgot her— 


kind, thoughtful Basil, and perhaps 


that was the hardest of all. 
All Estelle’s ideas of “gay people” 
and “town life” were ae from 
Thackery’s 3 great, vivid, mel ancholy 
picture of “ Vanity Fair ;” all the 
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men. were either Rawdon Crawleys, 
or Lord Steynes, and all the women 
3eckey Sharps or silly, romantic 
Amelias ; it. was a sweeping idea, but 
one that had somehow got into her 
mind, and refused to be banished, 
since she had read that strange, start- 
ling book in the library under the 
stained glass window, waiting for 
Basil. 

** Won't you sing, Basil ?” 

“ After you.” 

The questioner was Dorcas, the 
answerer Mr. Marsland. Miss Ven- 
ning was sitting on a low chair with 
all her gauzy muslins floating round 
her like a cloud, with her white hands 
lying idly on her lap, for Dorcas 
didn’t care for work, and her gold 
hair, shining like a crown under the 
bright lights from the chandelier. 
Lionel sat near her; Lionel, whose 
eyes always followed her whether 
she sat or walked ; whose whole 
heart was fast becoming bound up 
in Dorcas. Basil was standing by 
the piano turning over some music. 

“I’m too tired to sing,’ Miss Ven- 
ning continued, nestling her head 
closer against the soft velvet back of 
the chair. 

“And I’m too lazy to sing,” 
answered, smiling; “ 
mirable excuses.” 

. - I really am tired; you forget 
what a journey I’ve come to-day.’ 

“ Well. well, a wilful woman will 
have her way; of course, if you won't, 
I can’t make you. 

“Won't you sing then ?” 

“ Yes, by-and-by.” 

And then he went over and sat just 
where he oughtn’t to have sat, and 
where he was least wanted, on the 
ottoman, where Catherine and her 
guardsman were having a ¢éte-d-téte 
over some pictures. Miss Yeldham, 
still hiding behind the curtain, was 
puzzled. Basil had a way with him, 
a way which he had used to her once 
or twice; a commanding way, whic h 
she never resisted; but he didn’t 
seem to use it with Dorcas at all. 
What a capricious, chi angeable young 
lady this same Dorcas was too! Five 
minutes later she had risen and was 
Say ing— 

“1 think I will sing ron one song, 
although I know I shall break down;’ 
was it because Lionel Howard had 
begged it as a boon, looking into her 
face with his loving eyes ¢ she 


Basil 


both most ad- 
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rose and swept away to the piano, 
and sat down. Basil too rose and 
went over, and drew a low chair near 
and sat down to listen, while Lionel 
repared to turn over the music 
eaves. 

Dorcas had a sweet voice, it was 
so even in speaking ; and she sang a 
pleasant song— 


“Turn, fortune, turn thy wheel!” 


and she looked so pretty while she 
sang; so fair and soft and placid. 
With an admiration which was all 
genuine, and not at all jealous or un- 
kind, the girl in the far window 
watched and listened with bated 
breath, with her whole generous 
tender soul shining in her great eyes, 
and glorifying them. 

Lady Mary and the Bishop, still 
holding their debate on the “ Church 
question,” were murmuring together 
and not listening at all, and Laura 
Pulleyne, who was playing a game 
of chess with Colonel Ingilby, didn’t 
yause in her game; and Catherine 

oward turned over the leaves of 
the picture book, which she and 
Charlie Chaplin held between them; 
although an angel was singing, and 
the room seemed filled with some in- 
visible sweet cloud of love to one 
dreaming young soul who sat all by 
herself spellbound. The Italians say 
that “of the hundred requisites to 
make a singer, he who has a fine 
voice has ninety-nine ;’ and Dorcas 
had a fine voice—a sweet, thrilling, 
soul-stirring voice, made for song. 
Basil sat listening ; listening as he 
had done often and often in other 
days gone by; enjoying, as only a good 
musician can enjoy good music—for- 
getting everything else, allowing 
that sweet voice to lead him 
away from the bright pleasant room 
and faces into that land of dreams 
and shadows where his thoughts 
roamed often, where art and melody, 
all perfect, made a paradise. 

* Really, Dorcas, your voice is im- 
proving every day ; you will be pér- 
fect by-and-by.” 

"She laughed, while he spoke quite 
gravely, with his face turned to 
hers. Lover’s words, lover’s looks ! 
the foolish girl in the window 
thought. Long after, when all her 
little world had grown and changed, 
when loving passionate words were 
spoken to her, she remembered that 
evening at Scarisbrook, and thought 
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that Basil and Dorcas had never been 
lovers at all. 

“T'm glad you think so; you area 
real judge,” she answered, letting 
her fingers stray along the notes up 
and down, up and down; “and now 
you will sing /” 

“‘ Not yet, play something first.” 

There was a little of the command- 
ing way, but Dorcas took no notice. 

“Won’t you play, Dorcas?” and 
then she began music of Beethoven’s, 
soft and low, like a west-wind in 
summer. 

The chess-men kept clicking, and 
now aa then an exclamation of 
“Wait! wait,’ or “There I go,” 
and so on. 

Lady Mary and the Bishop were 
almost noisy over their debate; and 
Kitty and her guardsman were 
laughing over their Dante pictures; 
only Lionel and Basil were quite still, 
listening to Dorcas’s music—and that 
music seemed to float everywhere 
and whisper every where. 

“TListen, listen, for I’m telling you 
something new; something which 
you never heard before, and may 
never hear again. Something sad 
and sweet, and all new!” for the 
girl in the window has clasped her 
hands together, and there is a light 
in her eyes, and something knocking 
at her heart, and wakening it out of 
the quiet even life that it has led 
heretofore, wakening it to a new 
knowledge that harmony and love 
go hand in hand, and that she knows 
neither of them; for when the music 
dies away into silence she turns and 
creeps out through the open window 
unobserved, and stands like a poor 
stray waif alone in the world, like a 
little stray sprite all alone in the dark 
blustry night. Standing out there 
she can see them all in the groups 
just as she left them—with Basil 
leaning his arms on the piano, and 
talking to Dorcas; all so happy and 
united, not a breath of sadness or 
shadow falling among them. Some- 
thing which Dorcas’s music had 
called into ‘life, some little spark of 
a new being; something half sad 
and half sweet, like all life’s delu- 
sions, made Stella put her hands 
up over her eyes, as though to shut 
out that picture altogether, and wish 
as she had never before wished for 
anything, that she was back again in 
her old chateau home, among the 
flowers in the sweet old-fashioned 
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French garden, with no one but Dick 
to waste her love upon; nothing 
but loving Dick and two graves, 
which were almost old now, upon 
which to throwaway the great, strong 
love which every now and then rose 
up in her heart with a strange 
yearning that brought the tears to 
her eyes. 

“ Miss Yeldham !” 

And Miss Yeldham let the light 
from the window shine on her pale 
face. 

“Why, child, you'll catch your 
death standing out here og such a 
night.” 

For the first time slie did perceive 
that the wind was boisterous and 
wild—that it was tossing her hair 
ubout, and piercing through herslight 
clothing. 

“ Oh, I’m not at all cold.” 

And then she looked up into his 
face—his face, with the light upon it, 
the kind, tender, cruel face. 

“You poor little child! you poor 
little frightened child; I’m afraid 
you are lonely.” 

The chord in his voice, the sweet, 
dim chord, touched her where those 
other chords had touched, but she 
answered— 

“ No, no, I was only looking at the 
stars.” 

He was satisfied, perhaps, for he 
smniled. 

“Still it’s far too cold for star- 
gazing, and I won’t have you knock 
yourself up.” In the commanding 
tone—the tone which he never used 
with Dorcas. 

“Come in at once. I want you to 
play something ; I want you to show 
them all what real music is.” 

But Stella pleaded— 

“No, no, not to-night, please ; I 
couldn’t play before all those people.” 

“Why, you foolish child,” he said, 
almost impatiently, “do you know 
that your music is quite wonderful 
quite a talent and gift—you must 
play F 

But Stella was firm in this thing. 

“ Don’t ask me, please, I couldu’t 
do it.” 

“ Well, come in doors, at all events, 

you'll be blown away if you don’t.” 
" He caught her hand and led her’ 
in; everything was the same inside 
in the room. Dorcas was playing 
soft music still for Lionel. They 
all looked up as Basil and Stella 
entered. 
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“Think of a young lady braving 
the elements on such a night as this, 
in a muslin gown,” Basil said aloud, 
smiling while he spoke. 

Still Dorcas went on 
dreamy music. 

* Dear me, weren’t you very cold ?” 
Kitty Howard said, putting a pretty 
look of interest into her face. 

Charlie Chaplin was looking with 
even almost boyish admiration up at 
the little French face, and Kitty was 
annoyed ; and when she was annoyed, 
she could say the cruelest, most un- 
kind things, asa dentist seems always 
to find out the sorest spot in the whole 
tooth, to drilla holein, so Catherine 
seemed always able to stab with her 
words the very tenderest place in 
every heart. 

“We never missed you until Mr. 
Marsland wanted you to play, and 
then there was quite a sensation ; 
didn’t you hear him asking for you ? 
you must have—you were only out- 
side the window, weren't you ?” 

Stella answered “ No,” quite inno- 
cently, with her great brave eyes 
looking full upon Catherine— 

“YT didn’t think you’d miss me 
at all.” 

Colonel Ingilby looked up from 
his second game of chess, and said to 
Laura— 

“ How pretty she is, quite lovely, 
it’s a thousand pities she has so little 
manner.” 

But Laura only answered witha 
brief “ yes,” and a cloud gathering 
over her good-natured face. Poor 
Stella, she is making enemies for 
herself I am afraid. 

Basil stood fora moment undecided, 
he looked all round, and perhaps the 
thought struck him as much as it did 
her, that no one wanted her, for he 
said, walking over to where her aunt 
and the Bishop were chatting— 

“Lady Mary, I must give this 
young lady into your charge, she’s 
very untinanageable and naughty, and 
wants to run out into the garden, 
although it’s blowing great guns, and 
as dark as pitch.” 

Stella laughed, while Lady Mary 
cried— 

“Good gracious! why that’s the 
way young people lay up rheumatic 
fevers, and fits of bronchitis, and 
asthma for themselves. Just shut 
that window, Basil, dear, I didn’t know 
it was open.” 

And Estelle felt herself drawn 


with her 
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down into the small priew dieu, 
where she had sat before, reading the 
debate, while Lady Mary held her 
hand, and went on with her argu- 
ment with the Bishop. 

“ And then again, remember those 
unfortunate red Indians,. their state 
is so perfectly lamentable.” 

Whether the red Indians had any 
connexion with the “ Church ques- 
tion,” Stella didn’t know, but the 
subject didn’t interest her. 

Presently Lady Mary turned to 
her— 

“Would you mind making tea for 
me, my dear? Dorcas is too busy.” 

Glad to escape from the red 
Indians, Stella rose and crossed the 
room to where the tea-table stood. 

Basil was sitting on the ottoman 
beside Catherine Howard; Charlie 
Chaplin had gone over to the tea- 
table to make himself useful, and I 
fancy Kitty was a little cross this 
evening. 

“ Do you admire Miss Yeldham ?” 
Mr. Marsland inquired, looking over 
to where Stella stood helping the 
tea, and talking to Mr. Chaplin. 

“ Not much, do you ?” 

“ Tmmensely,” he replied. 

“ Nonsense ; what is there about 
her to admire ?” 

“ Everything—her hair, and eyes, 
and expression, and above all, herself, 
she is so clever.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“She paints wonderfully, and as 
for music, she is a second St. Cecilia.” 

Kitty laughed. 

“ Wasn’t there somebody who fell 
in love with somebody else, because 
she cut bread and butter well ?’” 

He looked into her face. 

“T mean a very unfortunate young 
man, by name Werther.” 

He laughed. 

“ What is all this leading to?” he 
inquired. 

“ Nothing, why should it ?” 

“A woman never looks so well as 
when she is making tea, or amusing 
children, or any of those really wo- 
manly occupations ; they are as_be- 
coming to her, in their very tender- 
ness and prettiness, as bravery and 
deeds of strength are to men. Don’t 
you agree with me ?” 

" “Well, I suppose so,” Kitty an- 
swered ; and she too let hereyes roam 
away to the tea-table and Estelle’s 
pretty figure. She couldn't deny it, 
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the girl was pretty in an uncommon 
striking way. Men admired her ; 
what matter whether women saw 
any beauty in her or not—a man is 
the best judge of a woman’s beauty. 

An argument was going on be- 
tween the Bishop and Lady Mary, 
although the Bishop, like a good 
Christian, seemed always to remem- 
ber that “a soft word turneth away 
wrath ;” and always mollified his 
difference of opinion by framing his 
speeches so “true—but”—and there- 
by removing the impression that he in 
any way disagreed ; and so Lady 
Mary, who was sometimes testy and 
often narrow-minded, found that she 
got on splendidly with Laura’s 
father. 

The evening crept by slowly, 
slowly, and at last it was time to say 
good night, and go to bed. The 
gentlemen went off to smoke, and the 
ladies were exchanging “good-nights ” 
on the stairs, and Dorcas turned to 
Stella— 

“ Has Basil gone—Mr. Marsland I 
mean ?” 

“He was putting on his coat in 
the hall just now.” 

“T want to speak to him,” and 
away flew Dorcas’s gauzy muslins, 
and blue ribbons, and bedroom 
candlestick, leaving the young lady 
in the black-net gown to find her way 
alone. Slowly the little girl wound 
her way up the dim staircase, while 
Dorcas hurried to Basil. 

** Basil ?” 

“ Hullo !” 

He was standing alone in the hall, 
with his hat on, and he was just pre- 
paring to light a cigar. 

“ Basil, are you glad to see me?” 
She asked it with a strange eagerness 
in her voice, and yet without one 
spark of tenderness or softness. 

“ Why, of course I am, dear,” he 
said, good humouredly, and he 
stretched out his hand and took hold 
of hers. 

* Good-night then.” 

“Good-night.” He just stooped and 
kissed her face once, and then he 
watched her flutter away as she had 
come ; pretty Dorcas, with the soft 
light of her dress and hair making a 
bright spot on the dull picture of the 
sober old hall, with its oak walls and 
gloomy pictures, and then he lit his 
cigar and walked away into the night, 
alone, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


DEAD DAYS. 


EVERYTHING was changed at Scaris- 
brook, the dreamy, silent place, the 
sleepy house, the quiet woods and 
gardens ; life had come into them all, 
and all the little various sounds and 
sights were so new to the girl who 
lived alone in the tower overlooking 
the sea. 

A big breakfast, almost as solemn 
a@ meal as dinner, a breakfast where 
everybody talked to everybody, and 
nobody to her. Estelle began to find 
this new life very wearisome. A game 
of croquet was proposed after break- 
fast. 

“We are just six, a charming num- 
ber,” Dorcas cried, forgetting that 
perhaps Stella might like to join ; it 
was only when they were all running 
off to get their hats that Miss Ven- 
ning caught sight of the gentle 
figure stealing away out of the room 
like a frightened mouse. Dorcas was 
not ill-natured, she was only thought- 
less. 

“* Why, Stella, I forgot you quite,” 
she said, opening wide her blue eyes, 
and laying her hand on the girl’s arm, 
* You poor little thing, you must play 
too.’ 

Looking up into her face then, 
Stella saw something tender and lov- 
ing in it, something which she had 
not seen before, for Dorcas was gener- 
ous and impulsive, and these things 
made her manner warm sometimes. 

“Oh! no, thank you,” Stella an- 
swered ; “I don’t care to play, in fact 
I don’t know how.” 

* Are you sure ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“ What do you mean to do, then ?” 

“Tm going to read.” 

Again Dorcas’s blue eyes opened 
wide. 

“Tsn’t it great waste of time to 
spend such a glorious morning study- 
ing ?” she inquired. 

“T shall take my book out of doors.” 

“ Well, just as you like ; aw revoir; 
we shall meet again at luncheon,” 
and away went Dorcas. 

Out aznong the rocks Miss Yeldham 
spent all her morning, at the foot of 
Dorcas’s sea-garden, among the small 
rocks; there was a pleasant scent 
from the wall-flowers and pinks fill- 


ing the air, for those flowers bloomed 
and withered undisturbed ; no one 
cared to gather them ; they sent out 
a sweet perfume when the days 
were stilland dull. Tiny, Miss Ven- 
ning’s lap-dog, a funny little terrier, 
had taken a fancy to Stella and fol- 
lowed her about everywhere. He was 
with her now, poking about among 
the rocks and bits of sand, rooting up 
the heath blossoms and sea-pinks, 
quarrelling with a dead star-fish. The 
air was very still and sweet, the trees 
were quite motionless and quiet, and 
the click, click, of the far-off mallets 
could be heard distinctly where Miss 
Yeldham sat reading—not reading, al- 
though a book lay open on her lap, 
but rather listening and watching, 
drinking in the sweet, fresh sea air, 
following with her eyes the slow mo- 
tion of the distant ships ; merchant 
ships they were, Basil had told her 
so; ships with people’s fortunes in 
them. She could hear the flapping 
of the sails as they tacked seaward ; 
she could hear the sailors’ faint, dim 
voices shouting and singing. She 
was thinking of Basil then, for she 
loved him ! and those few words are a 
story in themselves poor little girl! 
But he was not to blame for it ; he 
had never “made love” to her. The 
love had all grown up of itself ; great 
and adoring, springing instinctively 
in response to his goodness and kind- 
ness ; something in the very truth of 
his nature found sympathy with her. 
That divine element of truth which 
she ever worshipped, and looked for, 
and had never before found perfect in 
anyone. The morning went by so, a 
quiet lonely morning, and the day 
might have crept after it unobserved 
but for the gong which sent out its 
swelling clang to tell the croquet 
players, whose shrill voices sounded 
everywhere on the air, that luncheon 
was awaiting them ; to tell the girl 
sitting on the rocks, that her quiet 
morning was gone. 

Her place at luncheon was the same 
as at dinner and breakfast, namely, 
between Colonel Ingilby and Lionel 
Howard. Théy were all in good 
spirits ; Dorcas smiling, Lanra laugh- 
ing at nothing, and that gushing young 
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mortal, Kitty, charmed with every- 
thing. The croquet ground she pro- 
nounced “ delicious,” the castle “stun- 
ning,” the whole place “jolly ;” for 
Kitty had a vocabulary which, to the 
young lady who had just come from a 
French pension, and had never heard 
of such a thing as slang, was a little 
puzzling. They were all going fora 
ride; “all,” meaning Dorcas and 
Laura, and Catherine, Basil, Lionel, 
Colonel Ingilby and Charlie Chaplin, 
quite a party, and riding, as Miss 
Howard informed the company, was 
so “ awfully jolly.” 

“There are three things worth liv- 
ing for, Mr. Marsland,” she_ said, 
speaking to Basil, who was_ beside 
Dorcas ; “ riding, dancing, and yacht- 
ing. If I couldn’t have these I 
shouldn’t give a fig for my life.” 

If Kitty had been candid she would 
have added a fourth pleasure, namely, 
“ flirting.” 

Mr. Marsland didn’t answer im- 
mediately ;; he let his gray eyes 
roam away over the tablecloth ; he 
brushed a few crumbs together into 
a line, and then he said : 

“Tt’s well everyone isn’t of your 
opinion, Miss Howard ; the world 
would turn into a very idle kind of 
place.” 

She laughed. 

“T never thought of that,” she 
said ; and then Dorcas put in a word. 

“ Mr. Marsland is such an energetic 
person, Kitty, and so horribly philan- 
thropic, that other people’s affairs in- 
terest him and keep him busy quite 
as inuch as his own, so that life with 
him is quite a profession.” 

Catherine laughed. 

“‘ Indeed |’ she said, “I had no 
idea—then, I’m afraid we shouldn’t 
agree, Mr. Marsland.” 

“T’m afraid not,” he said, smiling, 
and gently shaking his head. 

“And yet Dorcas is quite of my 
way of thinking, [ assure hl Kitty 
went on, enjoying her little argu- 
ment. 

He flushed: perhaps he had known 
all this before, but the broad, glaring 
truth stood before him then. 

‘‘T dare say she is,” he made an- 
swer, still brushing and re-brushing 
the crumbs on the tablecloth. 

“Of course I am,” Dorcas chimed 
in ; pretty, thoughtless, selfish Dor- 
cas, whom everybody seemed to love, 
and pet, and give way to, and she 
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knew it, and sunned herself in it, and 
liked to think it. 

He never said a word ; he made no 
answer ; he let the subject slip away 
into other subjects and be lost, al- 
though so short a time ago Stella 
had heard him bemoaning over Dor- 
cas Venning’s idleness and laziness 
and want of thought. 

“Are you to be one of our party, 
Miss Yeldham ?”’ Colonel Ingilby in- 
quired, startling that young lady, 
who had been listening to the conver- 
sation at the end of the table all the 
time. 

“No.; I think not,” she answered. 

“Why not ?” 

“T never rode in my life.” 

“Tt’s never too late to begin a good 
thing.” 

“ Perhaps I shouldn’t consider it a 
one thing. I mightn’t like it at 
all.” 

He turned his sleepy eyes on her 
large, drowsy, admiring eyes. 

“You'd look very well on horse- 
back.” 

“Should I ?” 

Shedidn’t ask it with any interest ; 
she looked full into his face with 
those great, frank, honest eyes of 
hers. 

“Yes, slight people always look well 
on horseback ; and you’re slight, and 
you've got a pretty figure too.” 

It was perhaps a broad compliment, 
but Colonel Ingilby was a man of 
the world, and Miss Yeldham was a 
pretty little girl, who had only just 
completed her education at a French 
pension. 

She looked at him again—one of 
those quick, intelligent glances which 
she gave sometimes. Over-sensitive 
was Stella; she grew reserved at 
once. 

“You'll come, won’t you?” he 
asked again. 

“No, I shouldn’t care to ; and yery 
likely there’s no horse for me.” 

“JT shali see to that,” Colonel In- 
gilby answered. 

“ You needn’t mind, thank you; I 
should not like to go.” 

He looked quickly at her, just the 
fair, regular, little profile ; the long- 
lashed eyes, the gentle mouth, a litt, 
drooping, sunny head; had she 
meant to snub him? He had a pain- 
ful feeling that he had been snubbed, 
and that feeling was something quite 
new to that bon parti Colonel In- 
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ilby. He turned away, and devoted 

imself to Laura, whose sandy head 
had kept bobbing and _ twisting 
about all the time of his conversation 
with the young lady, whom he had 
last night pronounced to be “ quite 
lovely.” 

Lunch over, Stella went away to her 
octagon room overlooking the sea. 
A sort of wish, a kind of childish 
longing, to join that gay party in 
their riding expedition, came over 
her ; she was little more than a 
child, and her nature was buoyant 
and elastic; her heart beat up as she 
stood there in the middle of her 
study, and thought of that charming, 
“jolly” ride which Dorcas and Lady 
Laura, and happy Kitty were going 
to enjoy. All Stella's experiences 
of equestrian exercise belonged to the 
old French days, when a little gray 


pony was her own property, and 
went through quite its share of work; 
and she clasped her hands together, 
and said, “I wish, oh, I wish I could 


“May I come in?” 

And again Dorcas Venning stood 
in her old schoolroom ; again Stella 
stood face to face with that fair, 
soulless woman. Dorcas was in her 
riding-habit. 

“T came to ask you what you are 
thinking of doing with yourself all 
this afternoon,” Miss Venning said. 

Stella was standing in her fa- 
vourite attitude, by the window, and 
she looked out listlessly over the sea, 
to the far horizon. 

“Twas thinking of sketching some 
one of the many beautiful views near 
Scarisbrook. Mr. Marsland pointed 
me out one or two which I should 
like to add to my collection.” 

“Then you won’t be lonely?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Then good-bye, my little cousin, 
I must be off.” 

And Dorcas bent down, and kissed 
the fair, broad brow of the girl; a 
soft, sweet kiss, in keeping with 
everything else belonging to her, and 
then she was gone—gone before the 
sweet spell of her presence had fallen 
away from the little dreamy soul 
standing by the window. 
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All along the sea-cliffs, on the still 
air among the trees all about, rang 
the echo of the gay voices, and the 
clanging hoofs of the horses, as Dor- 
cas and her companions rode away; 
and with them stole away all the sad 
sense of utter loneliness and misery; 
there was sweet air, bright fields, and 
the companionable sound of the sea’s 
soothing voice. The world was fair, 
and fresh, and kind, as far as nature, 
and nature only, belonged to it; be- 

ond—why, beyond she wouldn’t 
ook just then; she turned away, and 
began preparing for her sketching 
expedition. 

“ Hallo! Dash, have you come back 
to me, old fellow?’ And Miss Yeld- 
ham stooped down to stroke and 
caress the ugliest, hairiest, little 
Scotch terrier; Dorcas’s property he 
was; when Dorcas was away he used 
to follow Stella; but when Dorcas 
came home, even Dash forgot the 
solitary child. 

“Have you come to me, now that 
no else will have you, eh, doggy ?” 
“Do, you come to me when Dorcas 
doesn’t want you.” 

The dog had large, soft eyes, with 
a sort of pleading in them, eyes 
which said as plain as eyes could 
speak, “I am ugly and rough, but [ 
can love.” She stooped down and 
laid her face to his ; quite a child she 
looked then, face and form, and care- 
less attitude, the same odd, solitary 
child who used to roam and dream 
a her days in the chateau garden 
in Normandy ; and all the while she 
lay there with her head on the ground, 
she was thinking, she didn’t want to 
roam away and sketch, as she had 
told Dorcas she would; shefelt lonely, 
she wanted to talk with some one, 
and all at once she remembered Miss 
Marjory and the village school. “I 
shall go to her,” she thought, and she 
got up and looked from the window 
across the sea, and then into a mirror 
at her own sad face, and she said 
again, “she is better company for 
foolish, ignorant Stella than Dorcas, 
or Kitty, or Lady Laura.”” Stella was 
her old pet name, but no one called 
it to her now. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


DICK, 


Ir came to be a habit with Stella in 
those days to steal away to Miss Mar- 
jory and her village school. I have 
called her Stella because the name 
belonged to the old days of her life, 
and had been a sort of pet name at 
home.. Little Angel used to call her 
so. “Stella! Stella ;’ cousin Dick, 
too, liked the name—poor half-for- 
gotten Dick, who was striving to 
make his fortune away in Dresden, 
in a gloomy garret room among his 
paints and brushes. She thought of 
him sometimes, the earnest-eyed, 
dreamy boy, who used to play with 
her long ago such queer old-fashioned 
games, not like other children’s plays ; 
she remembered them all,. how the 
play had glided into the earnest, the 
ideal into the real. She remembered 
how she had watched him walk away, 
as he himself had said, “ out into the 
world.” She had sat in the low win- 
dow of the lumber-room, among the 
bales of paper and old books, watch- 
ing him walk away. Time was when 
the fanciful little girl would have 
liked to picture her young playmate 
a brave knight with flashing armour 
and prancing steed, riding “ out into 
the world” to seek noble deeds and 
win a fame and glory which other 
men could not win. But now she was 
satisfied to think of him as only one 
man amoung hundreds of men toiling 
and struggling in a world where 
men’s noble deeds are never recorded 
or recognized—a world out of which 
all poetry and tenderness is fast ebb- 
ing. Satisfied to think only of him 
as simple “Cousin Dick,” because, 
after all, he is but a boy beside such 
a man as Basil Marsland. She writes 
to him: “ Dearest Dick,” the letters 
run—ah ! poor Dick! poor, patient, 
hard-working Dick! will the time 
ever come when you will be rich 
enough to leave your dim, lonely 
studio, and come home, and say, 
“ Stella, will you marry me now — 
the time has come?’ Poor Dick! 
poor patient Dick! Richard Yeldham 
s away in Dresden, and all his days 
are spent in a dull, bare room, toiling 
until such time as his fortune is 
made. He has not a friend in the 
world now—no, not one. Stella is 


away in far-off uaaend, he has only 
her letters and a little water-colour 
sketch of her odd, sweet face, to re- 
mind him that she is still in the 
world, for all the world has changed 
with him since the days when he and 
she were children together in the old 
chateau. Richard is studying under 
agood master, but his master is hard 
to please, and patient Dick has to go 
over the old ground again and again; 
it is a dreary life that he leads from 
day today. There are many other 
artist students in the town with him 
who would be glad enough to have 
clever young Yeldham for a com- 
panion, but their loose, idle life does 
not suit Richard; he has his fortune 
to make, and fortunes are not to be 
made by men sitting up late at night 
and getting up late in the morning. 
His prospects are all in his own 
hands to make or mar, and for Stella’s 
sake he is determined to make them. 
It is not enough for Dick that she 
has a home among strangers, but he 
is determined, with God’s help, to 
give her a home of her own, with 
some one to love her. 

A patient man is a brave man; 
and Dick never wearies of his dull, 
even life. Only of evenings he gives 
himself a holiday, and his holiday 
time, like his working time, is all full 
of thoughts of Stella and the life 
which he has drawn out for her; he 
thinks over it all in his own grave, 
patient way, strolling through the 
quiet streets in the evening time 
alone! Always alone, for Richard 
finds his own queer thoughts better 
company than other men. Passing 
by some favourite haunt of idle 
genius on such lonely rambles, he 
hears the loud laughs and songs from 
within, but he feels no longing to 
make one of the gay party; he passes 
by alone, thinking all the while of 
little Stella. A chance meeting with 
some fellow-student, a “ good-night,” 
or an invitation to join “ the fellows,” 
make smail breaks in his little ik 
grimage, but Richard never turns to 
mingle with other men. He sits up late 
at night sometimes in his silent 
room, with his chair drawn close to 
the open window, and he smokes a 
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quiet pipe, all to himself, and the 
dim clouds of smoke go souring away 
into the night, like his thouglits, 
misty, dreamy ; for over and over 
again, while he sits there thinking, 
he says to himself, “ Without money 
and without friends! how am I ever 
to get on in the world?” Poor 
Richard ! never was a truer thought; 
no man single-handed can ever win 
his way—no man without money and 
friends can ever be a successful man. 
And Dick will most probably die as 
he has lived, poor! He has seen all 
the great pictures now; he has been 
to Florence, Rome, and Venice; he 
has studied them and dreamed, and 
desponded and hoped over them; and 
he has come away to toil and slave 
until some day, some far-off day, his 
pictures too may be great and valu- 
able and soul-stirring, like Raphael’s 
and Corregio’s; but he has all the 
long ladder to climb by himself, for 
he has neither friends or money. 
Great wastes of sea and land 
divided Richard from Stella in those 
days; but what would have been the 
thousands of long miles had he but 
known that nothing else divided 
them; but there was a dread ever be- 
fore him that Stella—warm, passion- 
ate Stella—did not love him in any 
one little way as he would have her 
love him. Such a great, strong, 
loving nature as she had too, with 
such a depth in it; if she did ever 
learn to love anyone it would be with 
her whole soul and strength, and 
such love she had never given him. 
And yet, even then, while he thought 
go of her, she, poor lonely child, was 
thinking of him more tenderly and 
lovingly than ever she had done in 
the old days, when it was his place 
always to worship and love, and hers 
only to tolerate and commund. Per- 
haps it was better so; better for the 
irl that all connexion with that other 
fife should be broken for a while; that 
she should live to learn the value of 
such perfect, unselfish love as: his 
had always been. , . 
“Poor Dick! poor, kind-hearted, 
generous Dick !” she said to herself 
over and over again, as she went 
through the pinewood, silent . as 
one of the primeval forests ; alone, 
feeling lonely with a world about 
her which was strange and illsuited 
to her. “ Poor Cousin Dick ;” and 
then she remembered him as he 
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used to be ; but it was all the same, 
he never changed towards her, since 
the old days of all when it had been 
his part to give up to her always, 
until the late time when he had 
held her hand, saying, “ When I 
am rich enough, and great enough 
to dare to ask you, will you marry 
me, Stella ?” 

It seemed that every hour of his 
life, every hope, every hour of toil, 
were all devoted to her; and Stella 
couldn’t but feel her heart soften to 
him while she so thought. 

“Wait till that time comes, Dick, 
ask me then.” 

She had told him only a few weeks 
ago; and yet now, if the time didcome, 
she had nosuch loveasa womanshould 
have for her husband to give him, 
and this new discovery she had only 
made quite lately. 

And so she walked on, watching a 
great, gray, white cloud high over- 
head—a cloud that took a hundred 
shapes—now it wasa ship, now a wild 
horse galloping, and finally rearing 
itself into the gabled front of an old 
square house; and then she let her 
eyes drop on the smooth level banks 
of grass at her feet, and she thought 
of other things. 

It had grown to be a habit with 
Stella to pay short visits to the vil- 
lage school-mistress. There was 
something in Miss Marjory’s tone of 
mind, in her odd thoughts, and lonely 
life, that made Stella's heart warm 
towards her. If the little school- 
mistress had hopes and ambitions of 
far-off fame and fortune, so had she ; 
if the school-mistress lived lonely, 
so did she; if the school-mistress 
looked out daily into a world all sum- 
mer, sunshine, and singing birds—a 
world that didn’t belong to her, and 
out of which she was shut, surely 
Stella could sympathise with her 
there also, for she too was allowed 
only to peep into the paradise where 
Dorcas and Kitty and Laura lived 
always. “Like attracts like,” they 
say; and it became a pleasure to 
Stella to steal away through the 
woods to the cottage. 

The long, still moated sunbeams 
shone into the schoolroom, across the 
table, along the long benches, on the 
rows of books, on the big square 
map of Europe hanging over the 
chimney-piece, on the blots of ink 
upon the floor and everywhere. 
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Chirrup! chirrup! sang the caged 
birds, rejoicing in the sunlight. As 
Stella crossed the threshold, Miss 
Marjory was in her study, busy 
at her desk. Stella only crept in, 
and sat down quietly by the window, 
and began busying herself with some 
work of hers—straw plaits for bas- 
kets, it was, and the school-mistress 
only lifted her face once from her 
work to smile, and then the busy pen 
went on, up and down, up and down, 
never flagging — all the ideas and 
thoughts seemed to flow on effort- 
less, quick and clear; when at last 
she stopped, and began putting by 
the untidy piles of-paper. Stella 
ventured a question— 

“When am I to see the story ?” 

But Miss Marjory only smiled, and 
shook her head. 

“The story is such a dull, dreary 
one,” she said, “too true to be 
pleasant or exciting.” 

“T should like it all the better,” 
Stella answered, going on with her 
straw-work. 

“Years ago, when I first began to 
write, it was for pleasure only, and 
then I wrote my soul out, fresh, and 
good, and pure, the whole truth that 
was in me.” 

‘The school- mistress spoke with her 
sad eyes gazing out into the garden, 
and her arms lying upon the little 
desk at which she was used to write. 

* And I began this story full of hope 
and love ; I wanted only to chronicle 
the still sweet passages of a life full 
up with joy and tenderness, for there 
was one then that made the world 
seem less like earth than heaven, but 
he has fallen out of the history and 
with him all the brightness and 
pleasantness has gone out of my 

ory.” 

Stella lifted her eyes a little sur- 
prised, a little puzzled, while the 
school-mistress went on, never moving 
her hands or eyes. 

“T was foolish, perhaps, for I re- 
member his quick, hot temper that 
used to get the better of him some- 
times and make him say thin 
which he was sorry for afterwards. 
I remember his ambitious hopes, and 
his warm, hot pride—all parts of his 
nature—and with it all, 1 remember 
the sunshine which used to be in his 
face at times, and the glory, and the 
blessing which his presence always 
was to me; but I was proud too, I 
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suppose, for when the troubles came, 
I wouldn’t trust to his love, I doubted 
it, and offended him ; it is all a long 
time ago, but I remember it as if it 
was yesterday—the words I spoke to 
him—daring, foolish words, that his 
hot temper couldn’t brook, for his 
answer was given in anger. God 
knows but perhaps he has repented of 
it long ago, bitterly, truly, even as 
he used to do for other things, but 
that’s all gone now; but I cannot 
help remembering that, one day, 
from among the hundreds which have 
come and gone since, how the fair, 
sweet garden seemed all at once to 
grow dull and silent like a grave- 
yard, the flowers like rude patches of 
paint, and the brick walls like the 
walls of a prison. The look in his 
face when he turned and left m 
never deigning an answer to my wal 
words. I shall know him again at 
the resurrection-day by that light in 
his eyes.” 

She stopped—and from without 
the sweet, clear song of the birds, 
the rustle and murmur of the trees, 
the far-off sound of cattle, all made a 
sort of harmony with the discon- 
nected story, and madeitseemed clear 
and easy to understand to Stella, as 
she sat looking away over the quiet 
little garden, rich with gay-scented 
flowers. But somehow the sunlight, 
the still air, and the sweet scent of 
the roses, made other things seem 
darker and more unkind, and big 
tears came stealing up to her eyes, 
out of a full heart. 

“T have told you more than ever 
I told to mortal before; I have 
told you the better haif of my 
story, which, unlike most stories, lies 
in the beginning—someone else must 
write the end. Was it very wrong, 
hearing it all ; does it seem to you 
terribly wrong, as it does to me; 
hundreds of times when I think over 
it in the dead, unhappy night, lying 
awake, and living it all over again— 
does it seem unnaturally wrong— 
something unpardonable, as it does 
to me—tell me that ?” 

She had slipped from her place by 
the desk, down on the carpet, with 
her hands shut over her eyes, kneel- 
ing near to Stella, like a poor, suffer- 
ing, praying sinner. And Stella 
reached out her arms to her, and put 
them round her, and drew her close 
up to her, and whispered— 
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“No, no, it is only what I might 
have done myself—only what anyone 
might do—nothing more.” 

“ Tt all came upon me at once, the 
losses and the ruin, and my pride 
made me hard and cold when they 
came, instead of soft and tender; but 
I had not then learned to put my 
trust in Providence, or look for mercy 
from the King of Mercies—that silver 
lining which is in every one of the 
world’s dark sorrows. I have nearly 
written the whole story now, when it 
is finished you shall take it and read 
it, and try to learn a lesson out of it, 
and never be proud or hard; will you 
do this ?” 

“T will, indeed.” 

“ And,oh! I have learned to thank 
God that the life he has laid out for 
me is one full up with little trials, 
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and little pains, and disappointments; 
to teach is to learn.” 

All at once an idea flashed upon 
Stella. 

“Let me help you,” she said. “I 
should like to try what it is like to 


teach. 

She felt then how much there yet 
was for her to learn, how much the 
world still contained of unexplained, 
strange things. The school-mistress’s 
story made her long fiercely to break 
up any warmth of passion, of hard- 
ness which might be in her nature. 
She craved to learn ; she wanted to 
know how to rule herself; how to 
get that knowledge of peace and re- 
signation which makes everyone of 
Christ’s followers brave even unto 
death. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


ALL A REGRET. 


Sretta’s life went on from day to 
day, as those other days had gone, 
and none of the brave strength had 
come to her as yet. Little things 
worried and vexed her just the same 
—little wrongs or slights; there was 
a great deal to be lived down still. 
And all the while her love, her fool- 
ish, hopeless love for Basil went on 
growing and strengthening—for love 
is always growing; it never stands 
still, but is ever either enlarging or 
diminishing; and all the time she 
knew how hopeless it was, how vain 
—for Basil loved Dorcas, and Dorcas 
loved Basil, and all the world seemed 
to smile on their love and approve 
it; and she ? why she was only like 
the little dog who ran at his heels, 
and loved him, and hung upon his 
words, and obeyed every small wish 
of his; it was her fate, she supposed, 
to love something which was out of 
her reach, and never could belong to 
her. 

It was hard to live it down, livin 
as she did such a lonely unlove 
life. Dorcas’s companion ! nothing 
more; they were none of them unkind 


to her, they only overlooked her; but . 


that to the sensitive girl was a wound 
in itself. 

There was a rose-tree, the only 
one in Dorcas’s sea-garden, and 
Stella tended the little garden now; it 


had altogether passed into her hands, 
and no one seemed to care to inter- 
fere with her. A rose-tree which 
had grown up at last from a sickly, 
languid little bush into a strong 
green tree, for Stella had guarded it, 
and watched over it like a tender 
mother over a weakly child, and now 
at last all the watching end care was 
to be rewarded, for a lovely soft bud, 
half blown, was on the tree. 

“Why, Stella, how your rose has 
grown, and, oh ! what a lovely bud !” 
and Dorcas bent her head to smell 
the flower—her beautiful, graceful, 
golden head. Stella felt an odd 
tremor of joy run through her. 

“Will you have it ?” she said, and 
she reached out her liberal hand and 
broke the flower—slender stem and 
blushing bud—her treasure, which 
she had been cherishing for so long. 

“Dorcas! Dorcas!” 

Some one called, and Dorcas 
was gone in a moment, forgetful of 
Stella and her rose. It was a little 
thing, a very little thing, but it 
made the girl sad and sorry. She 
stood there with the flower in her 
hand; it was too late now to wish it 
back again on the tree, and so she 
only stuck it into the breast of her 
own gown. But ere she did so, she 
raised the frail young blossom, and 
whispered— 
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“No one wants you, poor little 
flower, and so you shall stay with 
me.” 
“Are you watching the ships, Miss 
Yeldham ?” 

Stella started; it was only Basil; 
Basil, who stood a little way behind 
her—who had been watching her 
ever since Dorcas left her; how 
much of that foolish little scene had 
he been witness to? The girl won- 
dered. 

‘*Yes, watching the ships,” she an- 
swered, letting her eyes roam away 
to the line of blue sea and distant 
ships; merchant-ships they were, that 
came from far away seas and distant 
shores; ships with people’s fortunes 
in them; ships whose freights were 
all various; and she smiled, pointing 
to one of them, and saying— 

“Tf I owned such a ship as that 
one yonder, I think I should sit here 
all day and all night watching lest it 
should be wrecked, with all my for- 
tune in it, upon these great rocks.” 

They staid there, chatting and 
laughing together, in Dorcas’s sea- 
garden, for a long time, talking 
and laughing; for Stella was merry 
sometimes, and when she laughed 
her whole face lit up and smiled, 
talking of a hundred things—of the 
ships that were coming in so slowly, 
of the pictures which Basil had be- 
gun to paint, and never meant to finish. 

“You must come up to-morrow or 
next day, and have a look at a new 
picture of mine,” he said; but she 
shook her head. 

“T am no judge of pictures,” she 


said. 

“T doubt that; no one could sketch 
as you do without being an artist; 
have you seen many of the great pic- 
tures abroad ? 

“Some. Dick and I went to the 
Louvre, of course, and to Dresden 
and Florence.” 

“ And who is Dick !” 

“My Cousin; I forgot, you never 
heard of Cousin Dick?” And Es- 
telle flushed, flushed up at the me- 
mory of Cousin Dick, and all that he 
had been to her long ago. 

“ Oh, a cousin, well ?” 

“Well, Dick is an artist himself ; 
it ishis profession; he chose it above 
all others, for he is ambitious, and he 
wants to make his fortune.” 

“Very natural; and his name?” 

“Richard Yeldham.” 
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“ Richard Yeldham! I never heard 
of him.” 

“Of course not; he’s only just 
gone to Dresden to study; he’s onl 
beginning now.” And she dekad. 
sighed for poor patient Dick, who had 
such a long, long time to wait before 
his fortune could ever come to him, 
before even people knew his name. 

“And which of all the pictures was 
your favourite?” - 

She laughed. 

“T should be ashamed to tell you,” 
she said. 

“Why?” 

“Well, I don’t know why I should 
be; but it’s a very insignificant little 
picture—a martyr’s head, painted by 
some one whose name I forget. It 
took my fancy somehow; I saw it in 
the gallery at Florence ; it hangs near 
Corregio’s Madonna, that beautiful, 
rich picture; and perhaps that’s why 
people don’t seem to remark it. Dick 
never would have seen it only I 
pointed it out to him.” 

“And what did he say to it then?” 

“He looked a long time at it, and 
then he said, ‘ You are right, Stella, 
that picture has a soul.’ We always 
tried to find out ones that had souls, 
and we always agreed upon them ; do 
you know what I mean by a picture 
having a soul ?” 

“Perfectly; but I see you are a 
judge after all.” 

“Not at all; I only know the pic- 
tures that please me; the ones I 
should like to have painted, that’sall.” 

Stella stood leaning against the 
wall of the old well; at-her feet grew 
the immortelles, where Basil had 
plucked the bouquet weeks ago now. 
And he stood before her. 

“Your Cousin Dick will probably 
be a great artist one of these days,” 
he said, looking down upon her. 
“ Patience and genius seldom go hand 
in hand, but when they do they are 
sure of success.” 

om talked on for a long time out- 
side there in the sea-garden, with 
the pleasant sound of the tide creep- 
ing in, and the birds flying by, and 
the dim voices from the distant ships, 
all about them. While Dorcas, not 
thinking of Basil any more than Basil 
was thinking of her, was playing cro- 
quet with her companions. A very 
sham-battle it was; Lionel and Dor- 
cas versus Colonel Ingilby and Lady 
Laura; Kitty and her guardsman no- 
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where to be seen. No onc knew better 
how to manage her flirtations thandid 
Dorcas. Not to offend Basil—not to 
make herself remarkable with any 
other man—not to incur her aunt’s 
displeasure—these things were mak- 
ing aor Dorcas Venning a very 
wary flirt; and sandy-haired Laura, 
who had come to Scarisbrook with the 
full intent of becoming Lady Laura 
Ingilby was beginning to weary of her 
siege upon the indifferent colonel ; for 
it had become evident to everybody 
that, if he admired anybody, it was 
the shy, melancholy girl who had 
come to Scarisbrook, not for the pur- 

ose of flirting with other young 
adies’ young gentlemen, but merely 
as Miss Venning’s companion; and 
if she had been a nursery-maid, or 
a house-maid, Lady Laura couldn’t 
have looked more shocked than she 
did when the Colonel announced that 
he considered Miss Yeldham the pre- 
tiest, most ladylike, and altogether 
Sas girl he had ever seen. That 
Colonel Ingilby admired Stella was 
apparent to everyone but the girl 
herself, who never imagined that 
anyone but far-away Cousin Dick 
could ever fall in love with her. 
Lady Mary and Dorcas talked it over 
together, and approved it. 

“Such a wonderful match for a 
beggar, as the girl is ; such a relief to 
the family ; we could be quite proud 
of the child as the Hon. Mrs. Ingilby, 
instead of being for ever in fear and 
trembling, lest people should ask 
‘who is she ;’ it seems like a dis- 
pensation of Providence to relieve us 
of the burthen.” 

“Yes, very nice,” placid Dorcas 
acquiesced, “ but does she like him ?” 

“Does she like twenty-thousand a 
year, and a house in Belgravia? I 
should think the child would lose her 
head at the idea.” 

Lady Laura cried a few salt tears 
of vexation, when she perceived her 
prey slipping through her fingers, 
and this was how Miss Yeldham’s 
friends and relations regarded her 
brilliant prospects. Dorcas told 
Stella, laughing ge ggeaore: gilby 
admired her. ow the words cut 
and pained her. What was Colonel 
Ingilby to her? Basil was the only 
man in the world worth loving, she 
thought, and she determined to snub 
the Colonel on the next oppor- 
tunity. 


Up and Down the World. 
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That day went on just as others 
had gone before, except that Stella’s 
loneliness was broken by the hand- 
some Colonel. He actually broke the 
seclusion of the sea-garden—Stella’s 
own private territory. He sauntered 
out there after luncheon. Lady 
Mary saw him as she walked slowly 
up and down before the hall-door 
with Dorcas. 

“There goes Colonel Ingilby ; is 
Stella in the little garden?” 

“Sure to be; she spends the day 
there,” Dorcas answered. 

“T dare say he is going to propane 
for her now. Not but what I think 
he should have come to me first.” 

Dorcas laughed. 

“Not he; he’ll never propose for 
her, auntie, he’s just a regular flirt, 
that’s all.” 

“Flirts get caught sometimes ; I 
shouldn’t wonder if he married the 
child ; what a wonderful piece of luck 
for her.” 

Wonderful luck! it seemed to 
pretty Dorcas, pacing up and down 
there, that all marriages were pieces 
of luck and nothing more ; the warm, 
tender love that novelists write about 
and poets sing—where was it ? not 
in her world certainly. She herself 
was to marry Mr. Marsland one of 
these days, and why? Not because 
she loved him, but simply that two 
old families and two fine estates 
might be joined together and made 
one. Kitty Howard would probably 
marry young Chaplin, of the Guards, 
not for love either, for Catherine had 
told her quietly, “I shall never fall 
in love with anyone you know, but 
if Charlie Chaplin proposes for me, 
I shall marry him, because he’s rich.” 
And here again was Stella Yeldham, 
if Colonel Ingilby asked her she 
would marry him of course, and why ? 
because she was poor, and homeless, 
and he rich. Love seemed shut out 
of it all; and Dorcas, thinking so, 

let her thoughts roam away to a 
dream-land of her own, where love 
ruled everything, and was the great 
master-key to all true happiness. 
Poor Dorcas—rich in lands, and 
moneys, and friends, but poor in love. 
But Stella was not in the sea-gar- 
den. Colonel Ingilby went there, 
but found it empty. He glanced u 
to the tower-window, which he ha 
come to know, but it was empty 
also; no pretty face looked out. 
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“ QGonfound the girl! where has she 
vanished to ?” 

He looked cross, and he felt cross 
—he was piqued. And where was 
Stella all the while? Up stairs in 
that very tower-room, with the open 
window and the box of mignonnette, 
and the bird-cage. She had seen the 
Colonel walk slowly down the terrace 
and into the garden, and she had 
watched him until he sat down on a 
rock to wait for her, and then with 
her old quick impetuous manner she 
turned into the room, and sat down 
to write to Dick. Whenever any- 
thing annoyed her, or made _ her 
angry, or sorry, that writing to Dick 
soothed her. But looking out into 
the sea-garden now, and seeing in a 
dim sad picture the stery of a life 
which other people were making out 


SCOTTISH AND SPANISH HOLIDAYS—A CONTRAST. 
By steam boat and rail, a citizen 
of the world, fourth in descent from 
Goldsmith’s friend, may now pass 
from Glasgow to Granada in a few 
days, and yet the modes of life wit- 
nessed in the two places, especially the 
manner of enjoying the festival days 
would be as different as if half the 
world’s rim lay between them. In 
the northen city, he would see some 
grave folk taking silent walks 
after church, and others apparently 
as grave, slipping into drink houses. 
Now let us take a look at what would 
meet his eyes in every village and 
little town in the Vega or plain that 
lies below the old Spanish city or 
among the neighbouring mountains. 
Such spectacles were witnessed some 
ears before his death by the amiable 
Washington Irving, and few are the 
changes that have taken place since 
he sat and indulged in day dreams on 
the slopes of the hills that neighbour 
his beloved Alhambra. Three 
hundred and seventy-six years have 
gone by since Ferdinand and Isabella 
entered Granada in triumph, and 
Boabdil El Chico and his stout Moor- 
ish warriors relieved the fair province 
of Andalucia of their presence. Yet 
the lower and middle classes feel as 
lively an interest in their release 
from Moslem power, as if Boabdil 
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for her, she wrote in her bitterness of 
spirit— 

“Oh, Dick, how often I long to 
be back again in the poor old home 
in the quiet old days !” 

Richard didn’t get that letter for 
long weeks, for he was away from his 
dull studio in Dresden. Roaming 
about from Rome to Venice, Florence, 
and even Munich, studying his art. 
Roaming up and down the world in 
search of his fortune. When he did 
get it at last, the date was old, and 
the time of writing it long gone, and 
he only pressed his lips upon it, and 
turned his earnest, patient eyes to 
the great, square, half-finished 
picture in the end of the room, and 
murmured— 

“Poor little Stella! poor little 
darling.” 


had only yesterday uttered his last 
sigh, looking back on those towers 
he was never to see again. On this 
subject we make a quotation from 
“ Godfrey Crayon,” 

“ Besides the annual festival at the 
capital, almost every village of the 
Vega and the mountains has its anni- 
versary, wherein its own deliverance 
from the Moorish yoke is celebrated 
with uncouth ceremony and rustic 
pomp. 

“ Onthese occasions a kind of resur- 
rection takes place of ancient Spanish 
dressesand armour-—greattwo handed 
swords, ponderous arquebuses, with 
matchlocks and other weapons and 
accoutrements, once the equipments 
ot the village chivalry, and treasured 
up from generation to generation 
since the time of the conquest. In 
these hereditary and historical garbs 
some of the most sturdy of the villa- 
gers array themselves as champions 
of the faith, while its ancient oppo- 
nents are represented by another 
band of villagers dressed up as Moorish 
warriors. A tent is pitched in the 
public square of the village, within 
which is an altar and an imace of the 
Virgin. The Spanish warriors ap- 
proach to perform their devotions at 
this shrine, but are opposed by the 
infidel Moslems, who surround the 
tent. A mock fight sveczeds, in the 
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course of which the combatants 
sometimes forget that they are merely 
playing a part, and exchange dry 

lows of grievous weight, the ficti- 
tious Moors especially are apt to bear 
away pretty evident marks of the 
pious zeal of their antagonists. The 
contest invariably terminates in fa- 
vour of the good cause. The Moors 
are defeated and taken prisoners. 
The image of the Virgin rescued from 
thraldom is elevated in triumph, and 
a grand procession succeeds in which 
the Spanish conquerors figure with 
great vain glory and applause, and 
their captives are led in chains to 
the infinate delight and edification of 
the populace. These annual festivals 
are the delight of the villagers, who 
expend considerable sums on their 
celebration.” 

In the city itself (Granada) the 
anniversary is graced with a regular 
drama as befits the superiority of 
city to village life. 

The piece represents an exploit 
which really was achieved while the 
last stronghold of the Moor was in- 
vested by the Christian forces. 

Hernando del Pulgar, accompanied 
by a handful of youthful followers, 
got into Granada one dark night, 
nailed a placard on which was in- 
scribed AVE Marra on the door of the 
principal mosque, and the little band 
effected their retreat in safety. The 
Moorish warriors while admiring the 
exploit were not the less determined 
toavenge the insult. Next day Tarfe, 
one of their best swordsmen, appeared 
before the Christian army dragging 
the placard along the ground at his 
horse’s tail. Amid the general indig- 
nation of the Christian force, a few 
seconds only elapsed when Garcilaso 
de la Vega was out of the camp, and 
charging the sacrilegious knight in 
full career. The fight that ensued 
was worthy of the earnest attention 
of the two armies, but the victory 
was to the Christian champion, who 
returned to his camp in triumph, 
bearing the insulted symbol as high as 
his arm could extend his spear. Sub- 
joined is the account found in Wash- 
ington Irving’s literary remains* of 
the manner in which the heroic epi- 
sode is represented in Granada om 






Washington Irving. 
Low, Son, and Marston. 
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the anniversary of its evacuation by 
Boabdii and his people. 

“The drama founded on this ex- 
ploit is prodigiously popular with 
the common people. Although it has 
been acted time out of mind, and the 
people have seen it repeatedly, it 
never fails to draw crowds, and so 
completely to engross the feelings of 
the audience as to have almost the 
effect of reality on them. When 
their favourate Pulgar strides about 
with many a mouthy speech in the 
very midst of the Moorish capital, he 
is cheered with enthusiastic bravos, 
and when he nails the tablet of the 
Ave Maria to*the door of the 
mosque, the theatre absolutely shakes 
with shouts and thunders of applause. 
On the other hand the actors who 

lay the part of the Moors, have to 

wed the brunt of the temporary in- 
dignation of their auditors, and when 
the infidel Tarfe plucks down the 
tablet to tie it to his horses tail, 
many of the people absolutely rise in 
fury, and are ready to jump upon the 
stage to revenge this insult to the 
Virgin.” 

It seems to enter into the natural 
order of things that some people have 
no capability of harmless enjoyment, 
and others, of mental or manual 
labour. The moment that the mental 
or moral labour which occupies the 
hoursofthe first class ceases,they either 
go to sleep, or endure ennuz till the 
moment of renewing their toil arrives. 
The others abhor occupation and 
make pleasure. their business. A 
portion of this class placing their 
supreme felicity in enjoying the doing 
of nothing, while reclined on a grassy 
bank, and bathing their whole being 
in the warm sunshine. Washington 
Irving during his sojourn in Granada, 
had experience of many of these 
lazy philosophers, who never sought 
their homes till driven in by cold or 
hunger. Could a portion of the people 
of south Europe and England by 
coming in contact get their two elec- 
tricities mediatised, how much would 
it tend to the earthly well-being of 
both. We must not however, take 
for granted that all the inhabitants 
of Granada and Andalucia are fainé- 
ants of the extreme class. Industry 
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is found among the tillers of the land, 
but when a festival comes they know 
how to enjoy it. They even com- 
mence the day before. 

On thre eve of Corpus Christi, Geof- 
fry Crayon witnessed crowds from 
the Vega and the mountain villages 
enter the gates of Granada, and 
bivouac in the great square, the Viva- 
rambla, where the Moors held their 
tilting games in ancient days. A 
wooden gallery had been run up all 
round this open space, and under tle 
temporary colonnadethe upper classes 
and all who could afford good dresses, 
promenaded, and chatted, and en- 
joyed the spectacle presented by the 
picturesque groups towards the 
centre. 

“As to the sturdy peasantry of 
the Vega, and such of the mountain- 
eers as did not pretend to display, 
but were content with hearty enjoy- 
ment, they swarmed in the centre of 
the square, some in groups listening 
to the guitar and the traditional 
ballad, some dancing their favourite 
boléro, some seated on the ground, 
making a merry though frugal supper, 
and some stretched out for their 
night’s repose. .. . 

“ Hundreds of the peasantry, men, 
women, and children, passed the 
night there, sleeping soundly on the 
bare earth under the open canopy of 
heaven. A summer’s night requires 
no shelter in this genial climate, and 
with a great part of the hardy peas- 
antry of Spain a bed is a superfluity 
which many of them never enjoy, and 
which they affect to despise. The 
common Spaniard spreads out his 
manta or mule cloth, or wraps him- 
self in his cloak, and lies on the 
ground with his saddle for a pillow.” 

Next morning presented a various 
scene. Some were still stretched on 
their hard couches exhausted after 
their dancing, and were kept in coun- 
tenance by others who had been 
travelling in the night and had only 
arrived at, or a little before dawn. 
Some had but just arrived. All 
awake were in high spirits, and good 
humoured jests and greetings kept up 
a Samana cross-fire. The inhabit- 
ants of the neighbouring villages con- 
tinued to arrive, headed by their 
priests, and displaying banners with 
the effigies of this or that holy per- 
sonage. These villagers curiously 
eyed the display made by their neigh- 
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bours, and either rejoiced in the 
superiority of their own pageant, or 
made mental vows to excel them on 
the next festival. 

“ At length all these various de- 
tachments congregated into one grand 
pageant, which slowly paraded round 
the Vivarambla, and through the 
principal streets, where every window 
and balcony was hung with tapestry. 
In this procession were all the re- 
ligious orders, the civil and military 
authorities, and the chief people of 
the parishes and villages. Every 
church and convent had contribute: 
its banners, its images and relics, and 
poured forth its wealth for the 
occasion. In the centre of the pro- 
cession walked the Archbishop under 
a damask canopy, and surrounded by 
inferior dignitaries and their depend- 
ents. The whole moved to the swell 
and cadence of numerous bands of 
music, and passing through the midst 
of a countless yet silent multitude, 
proceeded onwards to the cathedral.” 

Whatever inconveniences have ever 
accompanied processions they have 
always tended to keep up a family 
feeling among communities. It may 
be objected to them that they con- 
sume a good deal of the time of 
people to whom time is an article of 
value ; but the working portion of 
the community will indemnify them- 
selves as sure as fate for long con- 
tinued labour by periodical fits of 
idleness and excess. Where their 
superiors will not deign to make a 
holiday for them at times, they strictly 
keep the festival of “St. Monday” on 
their own authority, and their poor 
wives and children need not to be 
told with what result. 

We endeavour to bring before our 
eyes a group of Spanish peasants 
listening to a minstrel who entertains 
them with a lay on the defeat of the 
Moors by their remote ancestors, or 
on the defeat of the intrusive troops 
of Napoleon by their fathers and 
grandfathers. Calling up a perfor- 
mance at Drury Lane, while an in- 
vasion of Britain by the first Napoleon 
was imminent, we listen to the shouts 
of enthusiasm which greeted one of 
Dibdin’s patriotic sea songs. We 
need now only step any evening into 
a London or Dublin singing house 
and hear the rubbishy and slangy 
lay sung by the great Vance or some 
jolly dog in vogue, and mark its 
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effect on the deboshed visages of the 
tippling audience— we need but this 
to oe! which state of public feel- 
ing to pronounce the more healthy. 


WASHINGTON IRVING IN SPAIN. 

Such of our readers as have made 
the delightful works of Washington 
Irving their study (and what student 
of sound English literature has not }) 
need not be reminded of the charms 
of his quiet and simple style, his gift 
of quaint humour, and his delight to 
treat of honest old-world folk to 
whom affectation or assumption is a 
thing unknown. His paradise is a 
little Dutch community, no indivi- 
dual of which has ever felt an ambi- 
tion to rise above his neighbours, or 
go forth to encounter the storms of 
the outer world. The little domain 
of Sleepy Hollow or Tarrytown holds 
within it all their hopes and aspir- 


ings. There is no need of the con- 
stable. The elders of tlie community 


pronounce on the justice or expedi- 
ency of such or such a regulation, 
and it becomes law. Neither waste 
nor stinginess is to be found ; and if 
they hear of a calculating, pushing, 
restless neighbour, who has moved 
heaven and earth to amass a chest of 
dollars, merely to make ducks and 
drakes of them again, they pronounce 
him a simpleton. 

An author delighting in such social 
phases as this could have but little 
sympathy with the mercurial, go-a- 
head, grasping, yet prodigal people 
among whom it was his lot to be 
born, notwithstanding their many 
good qualities, chief among which 
shine generosity and sympathy for 
suffering. He would search in the 
old world for scenes where, for many 
generations, the same old manor or 
farm-houses have been occupied by 
members of the same family, and 
where tenants and landlords can 
count their genealogies up to some 
in the tenth generation, who stood 
to each other in the same category. 
He flattered himself on finding such 
a state of things in old English seats, 
and- has delightfully given his im- 
pressions of them (not innocent of 
some rose colour) in his “ Brace- 
Bridge Hall,” But among the beau- 
tiful remains of the Alhambra, in the 
old-fashioned mountain city of Gra- 
nada, on the grassy, sunny slopes of 
its hills, his heart was satisfied. He 
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could gaze on the cultivated plain of 
the Vega, strive to pierce with his 
eyes the passes that led in among 
the hills ; dwell on the facility with 
which the people around htm could 
content themselves with the blessings 
of their fine climate and beautiful 
scenery, and re-people city and palace, 
valleys and hill-sides, with the war- 
like races who once so desperately 
contended for the possession of that 
earthly paradise. 

It would be wonderful if, amid 
such scenery, and with his mind filled 
with the recollections of the romantic 
episodes of the old wars between the 
natives with the Moors, and at times 
with each other, he should not have 
essayed to give them to the world in 
his own charming style, and envel- 
oped with that halo of dreamy ro- 
mance which so largely entered into 
his own composition. Of the histo- 
rical traditions themselves, he thus 
speaks in a letter to the “ Anicker- 
bocker,” preserved in his literary re- 
mains. 

“T love these old Spanish themes, 
especially when they have a dash of 
the Morisco in them, and treat of 
times when the Moslems maintained 
a foothold in the Peninsula. They 
have a high, spicy, Oriental flavour, 
not to be found in any other themes 
that are merely European. In fact, 
Spain is a country that stands alone 
in the midst of Europe, severed in 
habits, manners, and modes of think- 
ing from all its Continental neigh- 
bours. Its romance is chiefiy derived 
from the brilliant regions of the Kast, 
and from the high-minded school of 
Saracenic chivalry. au 

“ By degrees, occupancy seemed to 
give the Arabs a hereditary right to 
their foothold in the land. They 
ceased to be looked on as invaders, 
and were regarded as rival neigh- 
bours. The Peninsula broken up into 
a variety of states, Christian and 
Moslem, became for centuries a great 
campaigning ground, where the art 
of war seemed to be the principal 
business of man, and was carried to 
the highest pitch of romantic chi- 
valry. The original ground of hosti- 
lity—a difference of faith—gradually 
lost its rancour. Neighbouring states 
of ra ren creeds were occasionally 
linked together in alliances offensive 
and defensive, so that the Cross and 
Crescent were to be seen side by side 
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fighting against some common ene- 
my. In times of peace too the noble 
youth of either faith resorted to the 
game cities, Christian or Moslem, to 
school themselves in military science. 
Even in the temporary truces of san- 
guinary wars, those who had recently 
striven together in the deadly con- 
flicts of the field, laid aside their ani- 
mosity, met at tournaments, jousts, 
and other military festivities, and 
exchanged the courtesies of gentle 
and generous spirits. Thus the op- 
posite races became frequently min- 
gled together in peaceful intercourse ; 
or, if any rivalry took place, it was in 
those high courtesies and nobler acts 
which bespeak the accomplished ca- 
valier. Warriors of opposite creeds 
became ambitious of transcending 
each other in magnanimity as well as 
valour. Indeed the chivalric virtues 
were refined on to a degree some- 
times fastidious and constrained, but 
at other times inexpressibly noble 
and affecting. The annals of the 
times teem with illustrious instances 
of high-wrought courtesy, romantic 
generosity, lofty disinterestedness, and 
punctilious honour, that warm the 
very soul to read them. These have 
furnished themes for national plays 
and poems, or have been celebrated 
in these all-pervading ballads, which 
are as the life-breath of the people, 
and thus have continued to exercise 
an influence on the national character, 
which centuries of vicissitudes and 
decline have not been able to destroy. 
So that with all their faults, and they 
are many, the Spaniards, even at the 
present day, are, on many points, the 
most high-minded and proud-spirited 
people of Europe.” 

It was to be expected that Geoffry 
Crayon should have made a plentiful 
provision of the old Spanish chro- 
nicles and have had recourse to 
them when disgusted with the com- 
mon place, and petty, and selfish 
proceedings of his fellow men and 
women, and the grovelling character 
of much of the literature of the day. 
This we find he did, and used them 
as tonics to bring his mind to a 
healthy state, when sickened with 
these sordid surroundings. 


TWO GOTHIC MONARCHS OF A BAD TYPE, 
The earliest inhabitants of the Pen- 
insula were in all probability of the 
game race with the Celts of Gaul and 
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Briton. In the decline of the Roman 
Empire we find it successively the prey 
of the Suevi, the Alani,and the Van- 
dals, butin the fifth century the Goths, 
then in alliance with the Romans, 
entered the country, and in three 
years’ time became its masters, and 
held their domain for nearly three 
centuries. As was the case with 
nearly all the nations of Europe in 
the early times, the kings of the 
Gothic race were elective, and at 
first possessed but little power. How- 
ever, at the time of the Moorish in- 
vasion a nearly absolute monarchy 
was established. At this period the 
Spaniards were a mixed people, hav- 
ing the blood of the native Celts and 
the intruding Teutons in their veins. 
They werea warlike race, but towards 
the close of ihe Gothic line of kings, 
they had somewhat degenerated from 
the noble heroic character that dis- 
tinguished them during the days 
when — enjoyed liberty. 

In 701 Witiza ascended the throne, 
and at first ruled wisely and well. 
But he soon relaxed and the demon 
of luxury took possession of him. To 
secure his seat he put his relative, 
Favila, Duke of Cantabria to death, 
and would have done the same to 
Pelayo, his son, but he escaped and 
was reserved for the future salvation 
of his country. Theodofredo, an- 
other dreaded rival was seized, blind- 
ed, and immured in a dungeon in 
Cordova. His son Roderic would 
have probably shared the same fate, 
but for his timely escape to Italy. 

Witiza took two ingenious. modes 
of indulging his luxurious tastes, and 
putting it out of the power of the 
discontented to remove him from his 
throne. He much approved of the 
Moslem institution, sanctioning a 
plurality of wives, and adopted it, 
and in order to receive no opposition 
from refractory bishops or priests, he 
legalized the marriages of such clergy- 
men as did not choose to avail them- 
selves of the liberties furnished by 
his own example. But few clergy- 
men took advantage of his indul- 
gences, and the Archbishop of Toledo 
showing some indecision, his preben- 
daries openly protested against the 
royal proceedings. So he had his 
own brother, a man as unprincipled 
as himself, enthroned as partner with 
their superior. 

His other great manceuvre was 
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ingenious in the idea, though even- 
tually unfortunate. Fearing attempts 
at rebellion he dismantled the for- 
tresses through the kingdom, and 
limited the privilege of using arms 
to a comparatively small number. 
The Pope objected to the introduc- 
tion of the Moslem institution, and 
threatened excommunication, and 
only for dislike to the trouble of 
conveying his hareem so far, and 
dread of what might happen in his 
absence, Witiza would have con- 
ducted an army to Rome to punish 
the Pontiff for his contumacy in 
the matter of clerical housekeeping. 
He used to threaten that “ he would 
adorn the Spanish damsels with the 
jewels of Rome, and replenish his 
coffers from the mint of St. Peter.” 
Here is the state to which the vices 
of King Witiza brought his kingdom. 

“While thus the ancient martial 
fire of the nation was extinguished, 
its morals likewise were corrupted. 
The altars were abandoned, the 
churches closed, wide disorder and 
sensuality prevailed through the 
land, so that, according to the old 
chroniclers, ‘within the compass of 
a few short years Witiza the Wicked 
taught all Spain to sin.’” 

It was not a difficult matter for 
the exiled Don Roderic and the 
small band of brave men who fol- 
lowed his fortunes from Italy, to 
overcome the hasty levy, which was 
gathered to oppose him. The lez 
talionis was put in force in his re- 
gard. He was deprived of sight, and 
spent the remains of his wretched 
life in the same dungeon in which he 
had immured Roderic’s father. 

What a seemingly happy change 
of rulers was now effected! Every 
one expected a revival of arts, arms, 
and literature under the new king, 
whether elected by himself or by the 
acclaim of the nation, little matters 
now. 

“The nation submitted cheerfully 
to his sway, and looked forward to 
prosperity and happiness under their 
newly elevated monarch. His ap- 
pearance and character seemed to 
justify the anticipation. He was 
in the splendour of youth and of a 
majestic presence. His soul was bold 
and daring, and elevated by lofty’ de- 
sires. He had a sagacity that pene- 
trated the thoughts of men, and a 
magnificent spirit that won all hearts. 
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Such is the picture which ancient 
writers have given of Don Roderic, 
when with all the stern and simple 
virtues unimpaired, which he had 
acquired in adversity and exile, and 
flushed with the triumph of a pious 
revenge, he ascended the Gothic 
throne.” 

Alas! from one degree to another 
he descended nearly to a level with 
his wretched predecessor. Unwarned 
by his example, he kept the different 
garrisons through the country un- 
fortified, with the exception of a few 
which were intrusted to faithful al- 
caydes, and his warriors through in- 
action and luxurious living became 
mere men of parade. 

“They surrounded their youthful 
monarch, ’tis true, with a blaze of 
military pomp. Nothing could sur- 
pass the splendour of their arms, 
which were embossed, and enamelled, 
and enriched with gold, and jewels, 
and various devices. Nothing could 
be more gallant and glorious than 
their array. It was all plume, and 
banner, and silken pageantry, the 
gorgeous trappings for tilt, and tour- 
ney, and courtly revel, but the iron 
soul of war was wanting.” 

Roderic never attained the bad 
eminence of his predecessor in re- 
gard to women, but soon after his 
accession to undisputed power his 
passions were alarmingly developed. 
For the following account of his 
nuptials there is the authority of the 
Arabian chronicler, Abulcacim Tarif 
Abentarique, whose Perdida de Es- 
pana (Destruction of Spain) is au- 
thenticated by Lope de Vega. Of 
the precise value of these annun- 
ciations we are unable to form an 
opinion. 

From the fortress of Denia, on the 
Mediterranean, one of the few left 
undismantled, was beheld one day 
during the raging of a tempest, a 
Moorish cruiser approaching the 
coast. The Alcayde collected his 
available fighting men, to prevent 
the landing, but on the near approach 
of the vessel, her living freight was 
found to consist of an assemblage of 
richly-dressed Moorish nobles and 
ladies. They were courteously re- 


ceived and lodged, and great respect 
shown to a magnificently attired and 
very beautiful lady, whom the Aleayde 
learned to be the daughter of the 
She was on her 


King of Algiers. 
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voyage to Tunis to be espoused to the 
son of its King, when the storm 
arose, and drove the vessel on the 
Spanish coast. 

The Alcayde was earnestly re- 
quested to allow the Princess and her 
train to proceed to their original des- 
tination, in return for which service 
he should receive a richransom. But 
he gravely replied that, no one but 
his King was qualified to dispose of 
the royal captive. So the princess and 
her attendants were conducted in all 
honour to Toledo, the then Spanish 
capital, which she entered more like 
a triumphant sovereign than a cap- 
tive. 

“A chosen band of Christian 
horsemen, splendidly armed, appeared 
to wait upon her as a mere guard of 
honour. She was surrounded by the 
Moorish damsels of her train, and 
followed by her own Moslem guards, 
all attired with the magnificence that 
had been intended to grace her ar- 
rival at the court of Tunis. The 
princess was arrayed in bridal robes, 
woven in the most costly looms of 
the Orient. Her diadem sparkled 
with diamonds, and was decorated 
with the rarest plumes of the bird 
of paradise, and even the silken 
trappings of her palfrey, which swept 
the ground, were covered with pearls 
and precious stones. As this brilliant 
cavalcade crossed the bridge of the 
Tagus, all Toledo poured forth to be- 
holdit, and nothing was heard through 
the city but the praises of the won- 
derful beauty of the Princess of 
Algiers.” 

The suite of this adventure would 
be guessed by a mere novice in ro- 
mance reading. With a magnificent 
palace and gardens to roam through 
with her attendants, with a hand- 
some young monarch of noble pre- 
sence, ready to gratify her lightest 
wish, every day witnessed a diminu- 
tion of her regret. She had probably 
never seen the Prince of Tunis ; every 
day the young and captivating King 
was before her, and exactly at the 
fitting time came to her earsthe urgent 
prayer of her royal slave to be his 
queen and life’s partner. She had 
not the heart to refuse, nor did she 
turn away her ears from the argu- 
ments of the Bishop of Toledo for 
the superiority of the Christian over 
the Moslem belief. Several of her 
attendants were baptized along with 
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her, and the marriage was soon after 
celebrated with great display. As 
many of her suite as remained stead- 
fast in their ancient belief, were 
loaded with gifts, and conveyed to 
Algiers, and a letter sent to the King, 
stating what had occurred, and con- 
veying the dutiful respects of his 
royal son-in-law. 

In baptism the Princess changed 
her Moorish name to Elyata for that 
of Exilona. 

Outside the walls of Toledo, and on 
the other side of the Tagus, Roderic 
got built a charming palace for his 
beautiful bride. It stood in the 
midst of a delightful garden—this 
garden wassurrounded by ahigh wall, 
and watch and ward were strictly 
kept, so that King and Queen and 
household should never be disturbed 
in their earthly paradise. But within 
this bower of delights began the suc- 
cession of incidents which resulted 
in the death of the King, and the 
subjugation of Spain to the Moorish 
yoke. Count Julian, a brave but 
ambitious nobleman, and brother-in- 
law to the late King, was in high 
favour with Roderic. To him he in- 
trusted the advanced post of Ceuta, 
on the other side of the Strait, where 
he might keep an eye on the move- 
ments of the restless Arabs, and dis- 
appoint any enterprise of theirs di- 
rected against Christendom. 

It wasa custom with the Gothic 
sovereigns to entertain the children 
of their favourite nobles at their 
courts. So it passed as a mere matter 
of course when Count Julian, on set- 
ting out for his military station, in- 
trusted his young daughter Florinda, 
not yet arrived ut woman’s estate, to 
the care of Roderic, entreating him 
to be to her in the place of a second 
father. 

The King did his duty like a man 
of conscience for some years ; but one 
unlucky day he took too much notice 
of her, as she and her companions 
were amusing themselves unobserved 
(as they supposed) by the edge of a 
small lake within the elysium, al- 
ready described. He began from 
that time to endeavour to win her 
to his desires, but she modestly resis- 
ted all his solicitations, and at last 
the royal voluptuary used violence, 

Some chroniclers have asserted 
that the King was not obliged to have 
recourse to force, but if so, she would 
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never have written immediately after 
to her father such an epistle as the 
following :— 

“Would to God, my father, that 
the earth had opened and swallowed 
me ere I had been reduced to write 
these lines. Alas! my father, thou 
hast intrusted thy lamb to the guar- 
dianship of the lion. Thy daughter 
has been dishonoured, and our line- 
age insulted and disgraced. Hasten, 
my father, to rescue your child from 
the power of the spoiler, and to vin- 
dicate the honour of your house.” 


THER EARLY LEGENDARY CHRONICLES. 

For the awful vision vouchsafed to 
Roderic, and generally for the cir- 
cumstances of his defeat and death, 
and the accession of the Moors, the 
extant authorities are not of much 
value. The distressed state to which 
the country was reduced left little 
literary leisure to the only historians 
of the time—the monks. As Geof- 
frey Crayon remarks, “ The stormof 
Moslem invasion, that swept so sud- 
denly over the Peninsula, silenced 
for a time the faint voice of the Muse, 
and drove the sons of learning from 
their cells. The pen was thrown aside 
to grasp the sword and spear, and 
men were too mrch taken up with 
battling against the evils which beset 
them on every side, to find time or 
inclination to record them. 

“ When the nation had recovered 
in some degree from this astounding 
blow, or rather had become accus- 
tomed. to the tremendous reverse 
which it had produced, and sage men 
sought to inquire and write particu- 
lars, it was too late to ascertain them 
in their exact verity . . The woes 
and terrors of the past were clothed 
with supernatural miracles and por- 
tents, and the actors in the fearful 
drama had already assumed the dubi- 
ous characteristics of romance. Or 
if a writer among the conquerors 
undertook to touch upon the theme, 
it was embellished with all the wild 
extravagances of an oriental imagina- 
tion, which afterwards stole into the 
works of the monkish historians. 

* From these apocryphal sources the 
most legitimate and accredited Span- 
ish histories have taken their rise, as 
pure rivers may be traced up to the 
fens and mantled pools of a morass. 
. . » Searc2a historical fact but has 
been connected with some romantic 


fiction, and even in its divorced state 
bears traces of its former alliance.” 

The authorities for the annals of 
the conquest of Spain, and the earlier 
ortion of its occupation by the 
Moors, are the Perdida de Espana 
mentioned above, a translation of an 
Arabian chronicle, purporting to be 
written by the Moorish physician 
Rasi, into quaint old Spanish, by Mo- 
hammed, a Moslem writer, and Gil 
Perez, a Spanish priest. Rasi flou- 
rished in Cordova inthe ninth century 
under the patronage of the Ommiad 
Caliphs, Abd-Alla and Abd-Erahman, 
888, 961. His works exist only in 
the supposed translation mentioned, 
and which bears for title Cronica del 
Ltey Don Rodrigo. The ascetic Jago 
Bleda (1550-1622) diligently collected 
all the information within his reach, 
and published his Cronica delos Moros 
de Espana in 1618. Inthe three works 
is related the Vision of Don Roderic, 
which, in Washington Irving’s ver- 
sion, is one of the finest supernatural 
legends in the whole range of fiction. 
Those who have had access to it only 
in Sir Walter Scott’s poem may en- 
joy it in its original shape in the 
“Spanish papers.” We can only pre- 
sent a mere outline. 


THE MAGIC TOWER OF TOLEDU, 

Roderic was remorsefully pondering 
over the enormity of his crime 
towards his faithful adherent, and 
the precious charge intrusted to him, 
when there appeared two venerable 
men, their gray hair filleted with ivy, 
and many keys depending from their 
girdles, on which were pictured the 
Zodiacal signs. Making obeisance, 
one of them disclosed their business : 
“When the Theban Hercules, O 
King, was in this country, he built a 
magic tower near this ancient city, 
and enclosed therein a fearful secret. 
He secured the door with a steel lock, 
and ordered that every succeeding 
King of Spain should add one during 
his lifetime, as the opening of the door 
would bring destruction on the rash 
violator, and be the forerunner of 
woes to the country. Our ances- 
tors from father to son have kept 
watch on this fatal door. Some rash 
kings have dared so far as the open- 
ing of it, but such of them as did not 
perish in the very entrance were so 
appalled by the hellish clang and 
clamour that issued from the passage, 
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that they immediately issied forth, 
and had additional security applied 
tothe doors. Having requested thee, 
O King, to come and put on an addi- 
tional Teck, we respectfully take our 
leave.” 

Notwithstanding all the counsels 
of his wisest nobles, and of the arch- 
bishop, the venerable Urbino, the 
rash and doomed King would pene- 
trate the awful secret. On a sunshiny 
morning, attended by his nobles, he 
appeared before the door of the high 
round tower, built upon a lofty plat- 
form, and surrounded at some dis- 
tance by stony peaks. At each side 
stood, with deep anxiety on their 
countenances, the aged guardians. 
The wall appeared constructed of 
stnall stones exactly fitting each other, 
and representing battles and sieges on 
their polished surfaces. The flashes 
east from them in reflection were too 
intense to be borne by the eyes. To 
the large massive door were fastened 
many strong locks, the masterpieces of 
successive generations of artificers. 

Again, the archbishop, the aged 
warders, and the elder courtiers 
essayed to turn the King from his 
purpose, reminding him that even the 
great Julius Cesar had not dared to 
try the adventure. All was in vain, 
and the locks were opened one after 
another, and with great difficulty. 
Even then the united forces of many 
men were unable to push in the door, 
till at a mere touch from the King’s 
finger it rolled back on itself, with 
a hatsh grating noise. Some of the 
young knights then entered the dark 
passage, but the vapour was so over- 
powering, and the noises that came 
from within so unearthly and terrific, 
that they soon returned into the open 
air. 

Fires were lighted in the dark and 
heayy-smelling passage, and after a 
while the King and part of his re- 
tinue passed through, awful sounds 
still being audible from the interior. 
Entering an ante-hall they beheld a 
door in the opposite wall, but before 
it a fierce-featured figure of bronze 
incessantly whirled a metal club, 
which striking the hard flooring 
caused the clang that had dismaye 
the crowd when the door opened. 
On the breast of the figure appeared 
a scroll inscribed, “I do my duty.” 

The daunted King took courage 
after a few seconds’ consideration of 
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the sight, and this addressed the 
figure :—“ Whatever thou be,” said 
he, “know that I come not to violate 
this sanctuary, but to inquiré into 
the mystery it contains. conjure 
thee therefore to let me pass in 
safety.” Upon this the figure paused 
with uplifted mace, and the King and 
his train passed unmolested through 
the door. 

They now entered a hall, the walls 
of which appeared as if all incrusted 
with precious stones, and the lofty 
dome was studded with star-like 
gems. <A soft but bright light, 
apparently shed by these gems, illu- 
minated the spacious apartment, 
whose only furniture was an ala- 
baster table supporting a golden 
casket. On the lid of this casket 
were inscribed the following words:— 

“Tn this coffer is contained the 
mystery of the tower. The hand of 
none but a king can open it, but let 
him beware, for marvellous events 
will be revealed to him, which are to 
take place before his death.” 

New but useless remonstrances 
were made to the unhappy monarch ; 
the fatal lock was forced. 

Within the coffer he found no- 
thing but a linen cloth folded between 
two tablets of copper. On being un- 
folded he beheld painted on it figures 
of men on horseback, of fierce de- 
meanour, clad in turbans and robes 
of various colours, with scimitars 
hanging from their necks, and cross- 
bows at their saddle-backs, and they 
carried banners and pennons with 
divers devices. Above them was in- 
scribed in Greek characters, “ Behold, 
rash monarch, the men who are to 
hurl thee from thy kingdom !” 

“ At sight of these things the King 
was troubled in spirit, and dismay 
fell upon his attendants. While they 
were yet regarding the paintings, it 
seemed as if the figures began to 
move, and a faint sound of warlike 
tumult arose from the cloth, with 
clash of cymbal and bray of trumpet, 
the neigh of steed and shouts of an 
army, but all was heard indistinctly, 
as if afar of, or in a reverie or dream. 
The more they gazed the plainer 
became the motion, and the louder 
the noise, and the linen cloth rolled 
forth, and amplified, and spread out, 
as it were a mighty banner, and 
filled the hall, and mingled with the 
air until its texture was no longer 
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visible. Theshadowy figures became 
all in motion, and the din and uproar 
fiercer and fiercer ; and whether the 
whole were an animated picture, or a 
vision, or an array of embodied spirits, 
conjured up by supernatural power, 
no one present could tell. They 
beheld before them, a great field of 
battle, where Christians and Moslems 
were engaged in deadly conflict ; they 
heard the rush and tramp of steeds, 
the blast of trump and clarion, the 
clash of cymbal, and the stormy din 
of a thousand drums. There was 
the clash of swords, and maces, and 
battle-axes, with the whistling of 
arrows, and the hurling of darts and 
lances. The Christians quailed be- 
fore the foe, the Infidels pressed upon 
them, and put them to utter rout; 
the standard of the Cross was cast 
down, the banner of Spain was 
trodden under foot, the air resounded 
with the shouts of fury, the yells of 
rage, and the groans of dying men. 
Amidst the flying squadrons King 
Roderic beheld a crowned warrior 
whose back was towards him, but 
whose armour and device were his 
own, and who was mounted on a 
white steed, that resembled his own 
war-horse, Orelia. In the confusion 
of the flight the warrior was dis- 
mounted, and was no longer to be seen, 
and Orelia galloped wildly through 
the field of battle without a rider.” 

“ Roderic could not endure further 
sight. He and his attendants fled 
from the Hall of Vision, the bronze 
figure had disappeared, and the aged 

ardians were found dead at the 

oor. Still, dreadful uproar came 
from the passage, the door would not 
close, and under the pelting of a hail 
shower they returned to Toledo. 
Next day the King ventured back 
and found the tower on fire. When 
all had become a heap of ashes, a 
flock of baleful looking birds precipi- 
tated themselves on it, and scattered 
it abroad throughout entire Spain. 
Those on whom any ‘particles fell, 
were marked with blood spots, and in 
the ensuing struggle these fell under 
the Moorish arms. 


COUNT JULIAN’S REVENGE. 

At the moment when the letter of 
his unhappy daughter was brought 
to Count Julian, he had just gained 
a signal oy over the Arab 
leader Musa Ben Nosier. His whole 
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nature seemed to be changed by itg 
contents, and his soul became filled 
with intense hatred of Roderic and 
even his countrymen. Dissembling 
his rage, however, he returned to 
Spain, and while professing un- 
bounded loyalty to his King, he re- 
moved his family into Africa, sought 
the camp of Musa, and in company 
with the redoubtable Taric el Tuerto, 
or the one-eyed, descended on his 
native land, his soul pecees with an 
inappeasable thirst of vengeance. 
Taric set fire to the ships that had 
conveyed his forces across, and while 
he was talking to his men an aged 
crone approached, and delighted Sis 
ears with a genuine or a made-up 
prophecy, which answered his views 
just as well. She said that she had 
heard an aged man, sixty years before, 
read from an old book that Spain 
would be invaded by a people of 
strange costume, strange speech, and 
strange faith, under the command of 
a chief with a hairy mole on his right 
shoulder, his right arm longer than 
his left, and capable of covering his 
knee without bending his body ; and 
that the invaders were fated to get 


possession of the entire country. 
Tarik, the one-eyed, allowed him- 

self to be examined with much self- 

complacency, and shouts of joy fol- 


lowed the inspection. On gaining 
possession of the rock of Calpe, he 
changed its name to Gibel Taric 
(Taric’s mountain), of which words its 
present name is a corruption. His 
rogress was unsuccessfully disputed 
. the brave and upright Theodomir. 
In the fight which soon ensued, the 
noble and loyal chiefs, Theodomir and 
Ataulpho, did all that valour and 
skill could accomplish, but Taric had 
given instructions that all the atten- 
tion of his soldiers and leaders should 
be directed to the destruction of the 
Christian chiefs one after the other. 
When Ataulpho was slain, over- 
powered with odds, his surcoat, sur- 
mounted with his head, was exhibited 
by the Arabs, and consternation 
flung on the hapless Christian host. 
Roderic, though long sunk in idle 
and luxurious habits, roused himself 
at the evil tidings, and summoned the 
fighting men from all his provinces to 
come and crush the infidel invaders. 
A mighty host gathered on the 
banks of the Guadalete (river of 
death), but most were destitute of 
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armour, and were mere levies; and 
to add to the evil chance of the 
Christians, Bishop Oppas, the brother- 
in-law of the traitor Julian, and brother 
of the late King, together with his 
two nephews, were intrusted with the 
command of a large body of men, 
whom they succeeded in corrupting. 
By the advice of the same traitor 
some skirmishes were fought before 
the decisive battle, and in these, 
several rash and badly armed Spanish 
nobles were slain. Finally, in the 
heat of the fight, and when the tide 
of-battle seemed to be to the Christian 
cause, Oppas, with Witiza’s sons, and 
all their forces, went over to the 
Moors. When Roderic became sen- 
sible of the peril to which his people 
were exposed, he performed deeds 
worthy of his early fame, but to no 
purpose. Most of the leaders were 
slain, and the traitorous defection 
deprived the rest of all hopes of suc- 
cess. They fled in confusion, and a 
mighty slaughter ensued. Roderic 
escaped, and like King Arthur, James 
IV. of Scotland, and Don Sebastian, 
was supposed to have survived the 
battle many years. The Spaniards 
who deserted were under the impres- 
sion that they were working for the 
restoration of one of Witiza’s sons to 
the throne of Spain. They looked on 
the Moors as mere allies, who would 
retire into Africa when the late 
King’s line was restored. 

Fear and terror went before the 
Moslem, but to the credit of the one- 
eyed chief, he allowed no unwalled 
cities to be molested, nor injury done 
to unresisting natives. He was the 
more readily obeyed as he had won 
the confidence and love of his troops 
by his justice, his generosity, and 
total neglect of his own aggrandise- 
ment. Chief of all his conquests, he 
delighted in the old Roman city of 
Granada and the neighbouring fertile 
plain, the Vega. 


THE DEFENCE OF CORDOVA. 


Meantime the valiant renegade 
Magued invested Cordova, from which 
most of the wealthy inhabitants had 
fled northwards ; but the heroic Pe- 
listes, with merely a garrison of 400 
men, held the strong walls against the 
besiegers. A wretched traitor, however, 
admitted a portion of the Moors, who, 
with pretended refugees, ad- 


joinin 
the enemy ; and after a suc- 


mit 
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cession of fights Pelistes and his 
small band were obliged to take re- 
fuge in a convent. There they de- 
fended themselves for many weeks. 

At last, when they were in sore 
straits for provisions, their brave 
chief determined to travel to Toledo 
to get assistance. Exhorting his re- 
duced band to hold out for twenty 
days, he rode out one morning from a 
postern, and directed his way to one 
of the gates. No one took notice of 
the solitary horseman proceeding 
leisurely through the streets, and his 
exit at the gate, while some were 
entering and others issuing forth, at- 
tracted no attention. He directed 
his course to the mountains, but not 
unobserved. Magued, the renegade, 
catching a sight of him, suspected his 
business, and pursued him. Turning 
from the road, he spurred his horse 
over the rugged surfaces of the hills, 
but endeavouring to get across a 
narrow ravine, his steed fell, and he 
himself was much hurt. His mounted 
pursuer coming up, desired him to 
surrender, a summons which he 
answered by drawing his sword and 
bracing on his buckler. 

Magued, though an apostate, was 
not without a feeling of knightly 
honour. He made their conditions 
equal by dismounting, and a stern 
fight ensued. Pelistes, though 
bruised, long kept up the struggle ; 
but missing his footing, after 4 
furious blow which he aimed at his 
foeman, he fell. Magued laying his 
foot on his opponent’s sword, and 
putting the point of his own to his 
throat, desired him to ask for quarter ; 
but he lay as if senseless. e then 
unlaced his helmet, and sat on arock 
by him till some Moors coming by 
helped up the exhausted victor to his 
saddle, and laid the still living Pe- 
listes on one of their own steeds. 
They then slowly returned to Cor- 
dova. 

They were beheld by the little gar- 
rison, who seeing all hope lost, rushed 
out in a body and slaughtered a great 
number of the Moslem. All who did 
not perish in the onslaught, were 
made prisoners. Pelistes was most 
kindly treated and tended by the 
Arab chiefs, whose respect he had 
won by his heroism, and as soon as 
he was sufficiently recovered they 

ve a ee banquet in his honour. 

ount Julian was there. In former 
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days he and Pelistes were brothers in 
arms, and strongly attached to each 
other, but at this secial gathering the 
loyalist never took notice of, nor ex- 
changed a word with the traitor. 

In the general discourse, the Arab 
chiefs did full justice to the merits of 
the Christian knights against whom 
they had been contending, and Pel- 
istes expressed gratitude for their hon- 
ourable sentiments, but said his regret 
for his slain comrades was diminished 
by his sense of the sorrow they had 
escaped. 

“Yet,” said he, “there is one man 
over whose loss I will never cease to 
grieve. He was the loved com- 
panion of my youth, and the stedfast 
associate of my graver years. He 
was one of the most loyal of Chris- 
tian knights. As a friend, he was 
loving and sincere ; as a warrior, his 
achievements were above all praise. 
What has become of him, alas, I 
know not. If fallen in battle, and I 
knew where his bones were laid, I 
would seek them and enshrine them 
as the relics of a sainted patriot. If 
driven to wander in a foreign land, I 
would share his exile, and together 
we would mourn over the desolation 
of our country.” 

The company, sympathising with 
the grief of Pelistes, asked the name 
of his lost comrade. On his naming 
Count Julian, they stared, and ex- 
claimed in surprise, ‘‘ Noble cavalier, 
has grief disordered thy senses ? Be- 
hold thy friend living, here is Count 
Julian.” 

On this Pelistes turned his eyes 
on Julian, and regarded him curi- 
ously and sternly. “ Unknown man,” 
said he at last, “dost thou pre- 
sume to call thyself Count Julian ?” 
The Count reddened, and answered, 
“What means this mockery? Thou 
knowest me well for Count Julian.” 
“T know thee for a base impostor. 
Count Julian was a Christian, faith- 
ful and devout ; I behold in thee a 
renegade and an infidel. Count 
Julian was loyal to his king; thou 
art a hoary traitor. If thou sayest 
thou art Count Julian, thou liest. 
My friend, alas! is dead, and thou 
art a fiend of hell, which has taken 

ossession of his body to dishonour 
bis memory, and render him an ab- 
horrence among men.” So saying, 
Pelistes turned his back upon the 
traitor. and went forth from the ban- 
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quet, leaving Count Julian over- 
whelmed with confusion, and an 
object of scorn to all the Moslem 
cavaliers. 


TOLEDO TAKEN BY TREACHERY. 

The indefatigable Tarik having se- 
cured the city of Granada, turned 
his attention to the capital of the 
kingdom, Toledo, and invested it, 
But its position was strong, the city 
being built ona high rock, and nearly 
surrounded by the Tagus. While he 
vas poudering in his tent on ways 
and means to effect the apparently 
iinpossible object, a venerable Jew 
was introduced. Having made his 
obeisance he spoke to this effect— 
“Noble Tarik, I have been secretly 
let down from one of the towers of 
the beleagured city, and come to an- 
nounce to thee a plan of getting pos- 
session of it with little bloodshed, if 
you promise to my people protection 
of their property, and liberty of wor- 
ship. We are made to labour within 
the city at the fortifications, and to 
do military duty, a thing which our 
conscience disapproves.” “ How amI 
to know,” said Tarik, “that you are 
not plotting for the advantage of the 
Christians, and the destruction of my 
forces?” “Ten of our chief people 
shall, before anything is attempted, 
be delivered to you as hostages.” 
The terms were agreed to, and the 
scheme arranged, and perfumes shed 
over Solomon’s beard and gabardine, 
till he became the most savoury- 
smelling Israelite in New Castile. 

A night or two later, a strong body 
of hardy Moslem were admitted at 
a gate, of which the oily Hebrews 


had the charge, and were con- 
cealed in a neighbouring tower. Ten 


thousand Arabs, at the same time, 
concealed themselves among rocks 
and thickets at the other side of the 
river. Next day Tarik ravaged the 
gardens in the valley, set fire to the 
farm-houses, and, as if despairing of 
doing further mischief, got his trum- 
pets blown, gave his troops the 
order to march, and at nightfall 
there was not a turban nor scimitar 
to be seen in the Vega. 

Next day, being Palm Sunday, all 
Toledo flocked out to offer thanks at 
the Church of St. Leocadia (the pa- 
troness of the city), outside the walls. 
The concealed warriors came out of 
their tower, closed the gates, slew all 
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who offered resistance, and lighted by treachery of some citizens acting 
fires on the top of the citadel. At in concert with Count Julian. This 
the light, the Arabs on the farther traitor, with some of his friends, got 
side of the river quitted their retreat, shelter in Carmona while enduring a 
and rushed on the townspeople, at siege, on pretence of being loyal Spa- 
the time arranged in a pious proces- niards, seeking a safe place for their 
sion. They massacred them without property. At night they overpowered 
pity ; and, at the instigation of the the guard of a gate, and let in Musa’s 
renegade, Bishop Oppas, were pro- troops. This aged warrior dealt as 
ceeding to set fire to the church, in mercifully and moderately with all 
which as many as could, had taken unarmed folk as Tarik had done, and 
refuge, but the arrival of Tarik put a paid the utmost respect to the gallant 
stop to the slaughter. He extended Christian commanders who defended 
his protection to the citizens, allowed their fortresses against him. Thus 
them to use the existing churches, to he treated Sacarus, governor of Me- 
the number of seven, but forbade the rida, who had given him a world of 
erection of new ones. All who wished trouble. He took off his own scimi- 
to leave the city got permission, but tar and girt it on the side of his 
were not allowed to remove their brave foeman. The renegade Ma- 
effects. qued and the renegade Julian exhi- 
“When Tarik was put in posses- bited bitterness and cruelty on nearly 
sion of the city, the Jews came to him every occasion. 
in procession, with songs and dances, Abdalazis, son of Musa, was more 
and the sound of timbrel and psalte- than worthy of such a father in va- 
ry, hailing him as their master, and lour and kindness of disposition. 
reminding him of his promise. Having regained Seville for the Moors 
“The son of Ishmael kept his word after it had been re-taken by the 
with the children of Israel. They Christians, he went against Theodo- 
were protected in the possession of mir, the brave chief already men- 
all their wealth, and the exercise of tioned, who still maintained his inde- 
their religion, and were moreover pendence in Murcia to the last. This 
rewarded with jewels of gold and prudent chief held the passes and 
jewels of silver, and much moneys.” heights; and his people killed as 
The most highly-valued spoil taken many of the Moors with rocks hurled 
by Tarik was secured at MedinaCeli. on them from the crags, as with the 
It was a table composed of a single ordinary weapons of warfare. His 
and entire emerald, supposed to pos- rash sons once engaged the Saracens 
sess talismanic powers. Tradition in the plain, contrary to his express 
asserted it to have been made by wishes, and they and their forces 
genii for King Solomon, and that it were cut off nearly to a man. The 
was part of the booty obtained by old chief and his page made good 
Alaric at the sack of Rome. The their way till they got refuge in his 
Arabs called the city where it was stronghold of Orihuela ; and, as most 
discovered “ Medina Almeyda,” the of his fighting men were slain, he 


‘City of the Table.” placed helmets on the heads of youths, 
old men, and even women, making 

ORIHUELA DEFENDED BY WOMEN. these last draw their hair across the 

The aged Musa, while still in Af- lower part of their face, to present 
rica, heard of the wonderful success the manly beard, and hold long rods 


which was waiting on all the under- in their hands in guise of lances. 
takings of Tarik. As Henry II. sent With these he manned the ramparts, 
orders to Strongbow to prosecute his and when Abdalazis arrived before 
Trish conquests no farther, till he the place in the evening, he gazed at 
himself would be present, so Tarik the strong’ walls, and the numerous 
was ordered to await the arrival of bearded defenders at their posts, with 
his chief before any new undertaking. considerable misgiving. 

At Count Julian’s advice he paidno A warrior bearing a flag of truce 
regard to the mandate. So Musa issued from the walls, followed by 
crossed the strait to obtaina share in his squire, and coming into the pre- 
the glory of the new conquests of the sence of Abdalazis, proposed the sur- 
faithful ; and some cities were obliged render of the strong fort on condition 
to capitulate, or were taken chiefly of the inhabitants’ being allowed to 
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leave the fortress next morning, and 
depart unmolested. The Arab wil- 
lingly consented, provided that the 
garrison laid down their arms at the 
same time. No objection was made, 
as may be supposed ; and after Abda- 
lazis had signed the parchment, he 
was surprised and pleased to see the 


name Theodomir put down by the 
other sew He entertained him 
hospitably, and dismissed him ; and 


the next morning the besiegers pre- 
pared to see with honour the garrison 
and inhabitants pass through their 
ranks, 

What was their surprise and dis- 
appointment to see defiling from the 
gate a long procession of old men, 
women, youths, and children, neither 
arms nor armour being visible except 
on the persons of Theodomir and his 
henchman. The renegades Oppas and 
Julian would have the capitulation 
broken, but the great-minded Abda- 
lazis enjoyed the ruse ; and so pleased 
was he with the wisdom of Theodo- 
mir, that he permitted him to remain 
in authority over the surrounding 
country, on his acknowledging alle- 
giance to the Caliph of Damascus. 
Murcia and Valencia were afterwards 
called, from the Arabic name of their 
defender, “the Land of Tadmir.” 
Having settled this district, Abdala- 
zis returned to Seville. 


THE SPOILERS DISAGREE. 


The meeting of Muza and Tarik 
was anything but pleasant. The lat- 
ter endeavoured to soften the wrath 
of his incensed chief; but he was 
bitterly upbraided for venturing on 
the conquest of such a strong country 
with his handful of men, and even 
cast into prison. Notwithstanding 
his bitter complaints to the Caliph, 
the latter ordered Tarik to be set at 
liberty, and again resume his rank at 
the head of the forces. Both chiefs 
then dividing their troops, went on 
conquering, till the oaks land was 
quieted. ragossa even then gave 
an earnest of those splendid defences 
which have shed glory on it in modern 
times, every street and every house 
witnessing a mortal struggle, after 
the terrible Count Julian had effected 
an entrance by burning one of the. 


gates. 

Mutual complaints made by Muza 
and Tarik continually troubling the 
serenity of the Caliph, those of Tarik 
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being generally of a defensive charac- 
ter, both chiefs were ordered to repair 
to Damascus. Muza leaving his son, 
the amiable Abdalazis, as Emir in his 
absence, set out by the North of Afri- 
ca, attended by a numerous convoy, 
and bringing with him treasures 
beyond counting. Tarik was before 
him, having no treasures to produce, 
for all which he had not given up to 
Muza had been dispersed among his 
followers. His frank and soldierly 
bearing and straightforward replies 
mightily pleased the Caliph’s fancy, 
and the people considered him as the 
chosen defender and propagator of 
Islamism. 

Musa at last arrived, and the pro- 
fusion of riches which he displayed in 
the courts, the crowds of nobly-born 
and richly-dressed captives, and of 
beautiful young women, seemed to 
turn the scale to his side. One thing, 
however, did him much injury in 
the Caliph’s estimation. The entire 
subjugation of the Peninsula was at- 
tributed to himself in his reports, and 
in the speech made before the “‘ Com- 
mander of the Faithful.” 

When Musa presented the emerald 
table, found in Medina Celi, and ex- 
tolled its virtue ; the Caliph, examin- 
ing it attentively, asked where was the 
fourth emerald foot, instead of which 
was substituted a golden one. Musa 
could give no account. “That was 
the state in which it had come into 
his possession.” Tarik was waiting 
for this. He produced from under 
his robe the genuine piece, and re- 
presented that his services had been 
kept out of sight and ignored in 
nearly all the other acquisitions as 
well as that. “It was I,” he said, 
“who gained them, aud who cap- 
tured the cities in which they were 
found. If you want proof demand 
of these Christian cavaliers here pre- 
sent, most of whom I captured ; de- 
mand of these Moslem warriors, who 
aided me in my battles.” 

The Caliph administered a deserved 
rebuke to Musa, and in the distribu- 
tion of rich prizes which followed, he 
received nothing, while very valuable 
presents were showered on Tarik. 

The Caliph Waled, who was very 
ill at the time, died shortly after, and 
his successor, Suleiman, showed him- 
self still more badly disposed towards 
Musa. Many finding how the com- 
mander was disposed, began to be 
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loud in their accusations against the 
unfortunate chief, who, they said, was 
guilty of embezzlement, and other 
crimes against his sovereign. It 
ended by the deprivation of all his 
offices and honours, by his being 
heavily fined, by his being scourged, 
exposed to the sun, and then thrown 
into prison. Though probably in- 
nocent of the crimes laid to his charge, 
he thus got an opportunity of valuing 
at their full intensity the punish- 
ments inflicted under his own rule on 
many an unoffending person. 


THE TRAGIC FATE OF ABDALA7IS AND EXILONA, 

The amiable but impressionable 
Abdalazis, left as Emir over all Spain, 
completed the conquests of out-lying 
fortresses, and then led an easy life 
at the Southern Elysium, Seville. 
Among the many ladies entertained 
in the palace as captives or hostages, 
he discovered tie late Queen of Spain, 
the beautiful Exilona, and had her 
treated in a manner becoming her 
state. Respect and sympathy soon 
passed into love, but the virtuous 
princess would not receive such love 
as Moslem conquerers offer to their 
captives. Finding that she would not 
be his, except as his wife, he espoused 
her, and the nuptials were celebrated 
with great splendour. A mind noble 
as his could not brook the intimacy 
of such traitors as Julian and the 
other apostate chiefs. He removed 
them from the seat of power, and gave 
them employment where he hoped 
they could dono harm. Bythe advice 
of Ayub, his first cousin, he governed 
the country with wisdom, not suffer- 
ing the peaceful Christians to be 
molested, and encouraging agriculture 
and commerce to the utmost of his 
ability. But the mere adventurers 
were not satisfied with this state of 
things. They could not bring their 
inclinations down to mere plodding 

ursuits, and the common order of 

ahometans were enraged by the 
marriage of the Emir with a Christian 
woman and the general kindness 
shown to the people of her creed. 
Reports were also diligently spread 
by his ill-wishers, that he had become 
a Christian, or intended to do so, and 
aimed at nothing less than to rule 
Spain asking. Some imprudence on 
the part of the enamoured pair had 
afforded a sort of foundation for this 
report. One day Exilona brought forth 
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from her store the golden diadem once 
worn by Roderic, placed it on her 
husband’s head, and playfully pre- 
sented a mirror before him that he 
might judge of the improvement in 
his appearance. The chroniclers say 
that he often afterwards wore it 
within the precincts of the palace. 

So, while the loving pair were en- 
joying their earthly elysium, their 
enemies were occupied dispatching 
exagyerated and lying reports to the 
Caliph, and in time came an order to 
two well-wishers of the unfortunate 
Abdalazis, namely, Abhilbar ben 
Obidah and Zeyd ben Nabegat to 
put the Emir and his wife to death. 

“When they read the fatal parch- 
ment, the scroll fell from their tremb- 
ling hands. ‘Can such hostility exist 
against the house of Musa?’ ex- 
claimed they. ‘Is this the reward 
for such great and glorious services ¢’ 
They remained for some time plunged 
in horror and consternation. The 
order was, however, absolute, and 
left them no discretion. ‘Allah is 
great !’ said they, ‘and commands us 
to obey our sovereign.’ ” 

It was necessary to proceed with 
caution, so popular and much beloved 
was the generous and good hearted 
Emir by his cavaliers and military 
dependants. So the order was made 
known among the Mahomedan popu- 
lace, already deeply embittered against 
him. At the dawn of day, when 
Abdalazis was performing his devo- 
tions in a mosque, built at his coun- 
try seat for the neighbours, and 
Exilona was hearing mass in a private 
chapel of their residence, the furious 
rabble seized on their persons, the 
guards being too few in number to 
offer any effective resistance. They 
were brought into the public square, 
and in the presence of a ferocious 
mob, on whom the youth, and beauty, 
and amiable qualities of the noble 

air had no effect, they were be- 
nies. and their bodies left on the 
place of execution. Some compas- 
sionate persons removed them at 
night, and gave them humble but 
decent interment. 

The head of Abdalazis was em- 
balmed and placed in a casket 
which was conveyed to the fero- 
cious Caliph Suleiman. He received 
it as he was performing a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, Muza, who had been 
released from prison, being in his 
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train. Opening the box he gazed on 
the contents with cruel satisfaction, 
and handing it to Muza, he asked 
him if he recognized the features. 
‘Yes, well do I know this head,’ re- 
plied he, turning away in anguish, 
and may a curse light upon him 
who has destroyed a better man than 
himself !’ 

He soon after retired to Mount 
Meran, where he heard of the death 
of his other sons left in Africa, who 
had also been executed by Suleiman’s 
orders. His own end was hastened 
by these afflictions. Perhaps his 
conscience was never troubled by 
the recollection of al] the families on 
whom he had inflicted similar cala- 
mities by his love of conquest. 


THE FORTUNES OF COUNT JULIAN AND BIS 


+b AMILY. 

Meantime anotheractor in thedread 
national tragedy was not ona bed of 
yores. Count Julian, wherever he 
went, read hatred in the eyes of the 
Christians, and contempt in those of 
the Moslems. He strove, to stifle 
the upbraidings of his conscience by 
the recollection of the wrong inflict- 
ed on his family, but it would not do. 
He sent for his wife, his daughter, 
and his young son, from Ceuta, in 
order to taste of domestic peace in 
their society. But here again he 
was cruelly disappointed. The un- 
happy Florinda was a prey to the 
most bitter remorse. She never 
blinded herself as to the dispropor- 
tion between the offence and the 
vengeance taken for it, and looked 
on her father with horror. Though 
in all probability very far from de- 
serving the epithet the Moors gave 
her, the most disgraceful name that 
can be applied to a woman.* Her 
mental malady at times amounted to 
frenzy. “One day walking with her 
parents in the garden of their palace, 
she entered a tower, and having barred 
the door, ascended to the battlements. 
From thence she called to them in 
piercing accents, expressive of her 
insupportable anguish, and desperate 
resolve. ‘Let this city,’ said she, 
‘be henceforth called Malacca in 
memorial of the most wretched of 
women, who therein put an end to 


* Some ludicrous mistakes are occasionally made by grave historians. 
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her days.’ So saying she threw her- 
self from the tower, and was dashed 
to pieces. ‘The city,’ adds the an- 
cient chronicler, ‘received the name 
then given to it, though afterwards 
softened to Malaga, which it still re- 
tains in memory of the tragical end 
of Florinda.” 

The hapless mother returned 
with her young son to Ceuta, 
bringing with her the embalmed 
body of her hapless daughter, and 
Julian repaired to Carthagena, a 
prey to the utmost wretchedness. 
Alahor, the new Emir, a man of 
suspicious and cruel deposition, suc- 
ceeded Abdalazis. He had no confi- 
dence in the renegades, and when 
troubles arose in Asturias he suspect- 
ed Count Julian of having excited 
them. He sent orders to him to re- 
pair to Cordova, but Julian suspect- 
ing his intentions, did not obey. He 
then put the nephews (by marriage) 
of Julian, the sons of King Witiza 
to death, and hastened to Carthagena, 
to secure the Count himself. So 
rapid were his movements, that his 
intended victim barely escaped with 
fifteen cavaliers, to the strong castle 
of Marcuello in Aragon. 

Disappointed of his prey, Alahor 
next crossed to Ceuta, to seize on the 
Countess and her son. None of his 
family except the unhappy man him- 
self, had renounced the Christian 
faith. After the death of her daugh- 
ter, as before mentioned, the Countess 
had her body removed to Ceuta, and 
deposited in the vaults below the 
cathedral. The courageous woman 
defended the fortress against the 
Emir, as long as she could, but 
when she saw that Alahor would 
soon be master of it, she called her 
son, and having first sounded his re- 
solution, she conducted him to the 
vault, opened the tomb of his sister, 
and there the brave boy lay down. 

When the place was taken she was 
summoned to Alahor’s presence, and 
asked for her son. She solemnly 
affirmed by her hopes of salvation 
that he was buried among the dead, 
and perhaps the child might have 
escaped with life, only for the pene- 
tration of the keen old Yuza, an as- 
trologer, in the suite of the Emir. 


Vertot in hig 


“ Revolutions of Spain,” calls the unfortunate lady by this name, qualifying it, however, 


with the adjective amiable. 
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At his suggestion the mother was 
conducted to the vaults, and after a 
protracted search, the boy was dis- 
covered asleep by the side of his 
dead sister. The poor mother shriek- 
ed out, and throwing herself at the 
feet of the Emir, passionately en- 
treated -for the life of her innocent 
child. He made no answer, but 
gave the youth in charge to Yuza, 
who took him into a tower which 
stood on the sea margin. He showed 
no ill intention to the youth, but con- 
ducted him to the upper platform, 
showed him the Spanish promon- 
tory on the other side of the strait, 
and conversed calmly with him. 
Taking a favourable opportunity, he 
suddenly shoved him over the battle- 
ments, and then calmly gazed on his 
mangled remains far below on the 
pointed rocks. 

The Countess next day was led 
forth for execution. She had heard 
of her son’s murder, and met her own 
death with resignation and fearless- 
ness. The cruel Alahor ordered her 
to be stoned by his Christian priso- 
ners, but although their hatred of 
her husband was intense, they one 
and all refused to be her executioners. 
However, under the threat of imme- 
diate death to themselves, the cruel 
deed was done. The wretched cause 
of all these extensive evils, met his 
fate soon after, being either put to 
death by the Emir, or left to perish 
miserably in a dungeon, or crushed 
by the fall of one of the towers of 
Marcuello, already mentioned. The 
old chroniclers are not agreed on the 
mode of his death, but allassert that the 
mental tortures which he previously 
endured exceeded human conception. 

The fate of the wicked bishop 
Oppas was scarcely less dreadful. 

This portion of Spanish bistory, of 
which we have presented some of the 
salient points, furnishes a strong 
proof of the inscrutable nature of 
the ways of God, and our utter help- 
lessness in searching for solutions of 
some problems in the providential 
order of things. A king indulges 
guilty propensities, an enraged father 
seeks undue revenge on the royal 
culprit, and for the faults of the two 
men theinhabitants of a large country 
suffer a long war, and all its attend- 
ant horrors and evils, and Christian 
worship is at an end for eight hun- 
dred years in cities and wide districts, 
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where the voices of Christian prayer 
and praise were daily offered up. 

However, perhaps there were fewer 
souls lost during these eight centuries 
than if a succession of kings such as 
Witiza and Roderic, sat undisturbed 
on the throne of Spain during that 
long period. The presence of an in- 
fidel power within the kingdom, as 
in the case of the neighbourhood of 
two a electricities, excited in 
the Christian population a stronger 
spirit of belief, and consequently of 
piety, however bizarre in some of its 
features, kept up a fervid national 
spirit, and led to deeds of heroism, 
knightly faith, generosity, and loyalty, 
which never would have occurred 
under a dynasty of indolent kings. 

It must be borne in mind, that the 
facts here related are invested with 
much legendary covering, being for 
the most part extracted from a quasi- 
translation of the lost Arabic chronicle 
of the Moor Rasis. Enthusiasts wish- 
ing for still more popular versions, 
may as soon as things are comfort- 
able in the Peninsula, take boat and 
rail, “ adjourn in its remote provinces, 
ramble among the rugged defiles, and 
secluded vines of its mountains, 
and making themselves familiar with 
the people in their out-of-the-way 
hamlets, and rarely-visited neigh- 
bourhoods, witness such scenes as 
were familiar to Washington Irving 
during his sojourn in the country. 
According to him, such visitors as we 
have been encouraging, will en- 
counter many a group of travellers 
and muleteers gathered of an even- 
ing round the door or the spacious 
hearth of a mountain venta, wrapped 
in their brown cloaks, and listening 
with grave and profound attention 
to the long historic ballad of some 
rustic troubadour either recited with 
the true ore rotundo, and modulated 
cadences of Spanish elocution, or 
chanted to the tinkling of a guitar. 
In this way they may hear the dole- 
ful end of Count Julian and his 
family, recounted in _traditionary 
rhymes that have been handed down 
from generation to generation. How 
far the particulars gathered from the 
writings of the pseudo Moor Rasis 
may be safely taken as historic facts 
it is impossible now to ascertain. We 
must content ourselves therefore with 
their answering to the exactions of 
poetic justice.” 





Our Absent Friend. 


OUR ABSENT FRIEND. 


BY L. L. G. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir is against the rules of all good 
fellowship to speak ill of an absent 
friend, to expose his faults, or to ridi- 
cule his infirmities. 

I feel, therefore, I am placing my- 
self in somewhat a false position, 
confessing, as I do from the outset, 
that I am about to reveal an absent 
friend’s faults, and have a laugh with 
you over his eccentricities ; and yet 
he is such a dear old friend—if he 
reads these lines and recognises his 
own portrait, I shall expect him to 
forgive me. 

When first I became acquainted 
with George Thorold, I thought him 
a little foolish and a great curiosity. 
He was immensely tall, his legs ap- 
peared to be attached to his body by 
strings, and to move independently. 
His clothes were bygone and quaint 
in fashion, and as if expressly made 
to set off the angles of his figure. He 
was notable in the streets by the large 
and spotted scarf, from which, like 
lynx’s ears, rose his high shirt-collar ; 
his hat on the very back of his head, 
and a large eye-glass set in antique 
gold. 

I met George Thorold first in De- 
vonshire, where I was spending 
Christmas week ata friend’s country 
house. First impressions are lasting, 
and the first impression of his entry 
into our social circle, though modi- 
fied in its judgment by subsequent 
friendship, can never be wholly erased. 

He came into the library with his 
haton, and retainedit during the entire 
visit. I remember there was snow 
on its crown and brim, which made 
it appear all the more eccentric. The 
children of the house followed in his 
rear like a little tornado, and before 
he was well seated, climbed on his 
knees, put snowballs into the pockets 
of his swallow-tail coat, and paraded 
his umbrella. 

He was too near-sighted to per- 


ceive,or too good-natured to notice’ 


the smiles which passed like elec- 
tricity from lip to lip, and as to the 
children’s somewhat overpowering 
attentions, he only exclaimed from 


time to time in a good humoured ab- 
rupt tone, 

“Oh! you villains; keep quiet, 
you little villains.” 

An appeal which I am bound to 
state had little effect on their juve- 
nile hearts. 

Diana, one of my fair hostesses, 
rose to his assistance, and dispatched 
the youngsters to the school-room. 
Then, taking the chair next him (she 
had been -previously sitting beside 
me), she inquired after the health of 
his family. He appeared curiously un- 
certain on this point, judging by his 
answers. He first stated, classing 
them all under one head, that “they 
were all quite well, thank you.” But 
when asked after each individually, 
one had a headache, another a 
sprained ankle, and two or three were 
suffering from influenza. 

Diana informed him in return that 
her mother, Lady Waldron, was also 
in bed, suffering tortures from ear- 
ache. He looked at her vacantly and 
then under a vague impression that 
some jest was going its round, he 
broke into a short laugh. 

When he rose to depart he walked 
into the library-press instead of out 
at theroom doer. Diana again came 
to his assistance, but even she could 
not repress a laugh when she per- 
ceived the melted snow-balls drip- 
ping from the points of his swallow- 
tail coat. He bore the discovery 
with perfect good temper, put their 
remains into the hands of the asto- 
nished footman, and left the house 
smiling as he had comein. When he 
was fairly gone, my amusement, 
which | been nipped in the bud 
by Diana, shone again over my coun- 
tenance, heralding.a burst of laughter 
from the assembled party. 

“ Have you never seen him before ? 
Do you mean to say you have never 
met ‘our absent friend?’ Why he’s 
known all over the country by no 
other name.” 

I ventured to ask hesitatingly “ was 
he at all—I meant was he considered 
as~—quite—quite’— 
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“ Perfectly,” replied Diana, “I 
understand what you mean. He is 
perfectly right I can assure you, and 
what’s more, he could buy and sell 
you and every one of us put to- 
gether.” 

I am aware that my face assumed 
a somewhat supercilious expression, 
and she continued eagerly. 

“T don’t mean, of course, that he’s 
rich, because he’s as poor as a church 
rat, but that he’s so immensely 
clever. He’s a first-rate astronomer, 
mathematician, and naturalist, is not 
that enough? and besides all this, 
he’s the best son in the world. His 
poor mother is paralyzed, and he 
wheels her all over the country in 
her bath-chair. He never sees the 
puddles, poor old fellow, and walks 
right through them. He carries her 
up and down stairs every day of her 
life, and once, when she was very ill, 
he ran all the way into town in his 
dressing-gown and carpet-slippers ! 
So now you ought not to laugh at 
him—ought you?’ Diana laughed 
herself when ghe asked me this ques- 
tion, but there was a tear in her eye, 
and though she called him “old” in 
her foolish random way of talking, 
George Thorold was certainly not 
over thirty. 

The next time I met “ our absent 
friend” was in chambers in London. 
I had received a letter from Diana a 
day or two previously, requesting me 
to call upon him. His mother was 
dead; he was in very low spirits, 
and going to be called to the bar. 
She told me in her usual vague way 
of writing, “ He was eating his terms, 
and she was afraid he did not seem 
to relish them.” I found him located 
in the very heart of the city, at 
the top of one of its highest houses ; 
my legs ached before I reached the 
summit, but he gave me ample time 
to rest them, as he kept me fully ten 
minutes waiting outside his door. 

At length it opened, and he appeared 
upon the landing in an Indian-pat- 
terned dressing-gown and scarlet 
slippers. 

** How are you? Very glad to see 
you,” he said quite affectionately, 
though I saw at a glance he had not 
the faintest idea who I was, “ Very 
glad to see you. Come in, that’s a 

ood fellow, and take a seat by the 
fire. This is very cold weather. Eh?” 
and taking me by the arm he led me 
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into his room. I must remark here 
there was no fire, neither was the 
morning such as called for one. He, 
however, seconded the proposal he 
had originally made, and drew in a 
horse-hair arm-chair beside the empty 
grate. I observed he looked both 
paler and thinner than when I had 
first seen him. I apologized for dis- 
turbing him, and perceiving a some- 
thing in his greeting which fell short 
of recognition I reminded him where 
= had met, and who bade me visit 
im. 

“Ah! yes,” he said, “ah! yes; 
she’s a good girl. She’s a dear girl. 
How isshe? Ah! yes.” He rubbed 
his large hands vigorously together— 
a peculiar habit of his—and added 
abruptly, “Diana Waldron is going 
to be married ?” 

“Yes ; I—I believe so.” 

“Who's the lucky fellow, do you 
know ?” 

“Well, really, I—I believe J am.” 

“You! You don’t say so.” He 
looked up at me with a sudden 
brightness, for his eyes seemed gene- 
rally covered with fog, “I wish you 
joy, old fellow. You’ve drawn a 
prize. You must come and dine with 
me to-night, and drink her health.” 
Again he chafed his hands violently 
and fell into a sudden gloom. 

“Certainly, with pleasure. 
what hour do you dine ?” 

“ Six o’clock sharp.” 

“All right.” Itook up my hat to 


At 


go. 
“Or, stay. If seven suits you 
better you may come at seven.” 
“Six is quite as convenient to me.” 


“Very well; six let it be” He 
opened the door to let me out, and I 
went down the staircase in a state of 
mixed amusement and pity. 

At six o’clock sharp I tramped up 
them again, and presented myself at 
his chambers. t knocked with my 
walking-stick several times, but as 
there was no answer, and the door 
lay slightly ajar, I walked in. 

My friend was particularly absent 
on this occasion, in fact, he was not 
at home, neither was there any sign, 
ras for, or odour of dinner. 

sat down in the arm-chair to await 
his return. I was not accustomed to 
dine before seven, so the delay was of 
little consequence. I amused myself 
meantime glancing round the apart- 
ment and taking in its contents. 
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On the table where dinner ought 
at this moment to have been smoking 
in fragrant hospitality, stood a dish 
of paste, so stale that its surface was 
covered with mould ; close beside it 
Was a miscroscope and box of slides, 
wnd under thisa MS. My curiosity 
srompted me to rise and look further. 

he MS. was headed, “ Some remarks 
on the cuticle of the frog’s eye, as 
seen under the microscope.” Another 
MS. lay beside this again; it was 
headed “Planetary revolutions and 
lunar influences, with notes on rivers, 
Jakes, and tidal irregularities.” 

On a chair beside the table lay a 
picture on its face. I raised it to see 
if it were a portrait, but it proved to 
be a copy of Paul de la Roche’s ex- 
quisite picture of the Floating 
Martyr, executed by our absent 
friend’s own hand, as his initials 
were in the corner. It was a rough 
copy, certainly, but he had contrived 
to catch, with perfect faithfulness, 
the wonderful beauty and purity of 
the face. It was, evidently, his ideal 
type of female loveliness. There 
were innumerable cases of insects 
and butterflies arranged round the 
walls of the apartment ; but in vain 
I searched for any law digests, or the 
well-known cover of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries ; or, in fact, anything 
touching on the profession to which 
he was to be called. 

“Tf any poor wretch wanted a wife 
to look after him and his guests, 
Thorold does,” I groaned, as I rose 
and looked longingly out of the win- 
dow. depressed, hungry, and almost 
angry. At half-past seven o'clock I 
gave up my vigil, and going down, 
dined instead at the Cock in Fleet- 
street. 

I did not see our “absent friend” 
for about a fortnight after this fia- 
grant instance of abstraction. I ex- 
pected he would have called upon 
me to explain its cause, and I pur- 
posely abstained from visiting fim, 
lest he should think I was seeking 
an apology. I found I was over 
scrupulous, as he never, in the most 
distant manner, alluded to the invi- 
tation, or its finale ; except, indeed, 
ogee it de novo. 


his time I refused, begging, in-" 


stead, that he would come and dine 
with me at my club in the west-end. 

He promised he would do so, and 
to prevent a second failure of his 
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memory, I .called for him myself at 
the appointed day, and walked with 
him to our destination. 

We had a very pleasant dinner. I 
had asked three or four literary 
friends to meet him, and a couple of 
barristers. He was shy and silent at 
first, but I led the conversation 
gradually to some of his favourite 
themes, and he waxed quietly elo- 
quent. He crumbled up his bread, 
and rolled it into gray pellets. He 
put the dining-napkin in his pocket 
in mistake for his handkerchief, and 
removed it again at the instance of the 
grinning waiter, without the slightest 
mauvarse honte; but he wounded my 
feelings not a little by his perfect un- 
consciousness of the nature of his 
food : having finished the breast and 
wing of a partridge, he rubbed his 
hands pleasantly together, and ejacu- 
lated, “ excellent mutton that !” 

An elderly military gentleman, 
dining at a table close by, became 
evidently interested in our eccentric 
guest and his conversation, and when 
we adjourned, later on, to the smok- 
ing-room, followed us there. 

Thorold did not smoke; he told 
us ingenuously, his poor mother had a 
dislike to it, so he had given it up. 
I could see curious eyes fixed on my 
poor friend from various parts of the 
room, but he was perfectly uncon- 
scious, and serenely happy in the 
scientific conversation of the Indian 
officer, who, having followed us into 
the room, now made himself one of 
our party. 

He was a handsome old fellow, 
short, stout, and rather abrupt in his 
manner, with close cropped bristling 
hair, and long grey mustaches. He 
was a new member, but I learned 
from one of our party that bis name 
was Lawrence, and that he was not 
only a brave old warrior, but as rich 
as Croesus. 

They talked on till past midnight, 
a strange contrast to us lookers-on 
and listeners. The soldier standing 
on the rug with his back to the fire— 
keen-eyed, and impetuous in words 
and gesture. Thorold, leaning on the 
corner of the mantel-piece, long leg- 
ged and dreamy-eyed, with his tawny 
hair hanging over his forehead, ap- 
parently half asleep, but when a 
question touched the key-note of his 
mind, the transformation was as su‘1- 
den as it was startling—first, the vio- 
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lent palm-rubbing, then a toss of the 
head, which shook back the depend- 
ing locks, a brightening of every 
feature, makin him as handsome 
and intellectual-looking a fellow as 
one would care to see ; a flow of 
modest unassuming language, fraught 
with interest, and showing profound 
learning and research ; a rapid twirl- 
ing round and round of the antique 
eye-glass till the subject was ended, 
when, passing out of sunshine, he 
entered his usual fog. 

George Thorold was a failure at 
the bar, yet he soon made his mark 
in London: he became known to a 
lurge literary and scientific circle ; 
was courted by many who took a 
genuine interest in hearing him dis- 
cuss abstruse disputed points, and by 
those who wished also to turn his 
talents to account. So he found em- 
ployment, after a time, more suited 
to his tastes. He wrote grave leaders 
for the best papers ; astronomical 
articles for scientific journals ; and 
notes on natural history for various 
serials; but the occupation he de- 
lighted in was reviewing. He read 
new books with a keen interest, and 
reviewed them with an acuteness 
and truth, which left no loop-hole 
for the claims of private friendship. 
If a book was bad, weak, or faulty, 
it was bad, weak, and faulty, though 
his very brother had been the author. 

As we grew to be chums, poor 
George Thorold and I, I became 
more and more anxious on one point, 
and that was that he should marry, 
eee have a good wife to look after 
nim. 

His room was becoming a literary 
Augean stable, and his dress a sport 
for the little boys in the street. I 
laid many a trap to ensnare him. I 
introduced him at literary parties to 
all the young blues I thought might 
hit his intellectual fancy, but he did 
not seem to see either it or them. I 
really don’t think when he got into 
one of his dreamy moods that he 
knew whether he was talking to a 
man or a woman, and I remarked 
that frequently he called little girls 
by boys’ names, and spoke to little 
boys asif they were girls. 

T had him put up for my club, but 


he was so helpless about finding his 
way across town, I feared it would 


be but little use to him. When 
tired he would step into the first 
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omnibus passing, and often found 
himself at Kentishtown when his 
destination was at Bayswater. 

The only place to which he ever 
seemed capable of finding his way 
unassisted was the British Museum. 
Here he would have been contented, 
I believe, to eat, drink, and sleep, if 
such a thing had been possible, and 
never ask to wander outside its sacred 
precincts into the garish world. He 
wrote his leaders there, reviewed his 
books, stored his brain with a mad- 
dening amount of extra knowledge 
and grew more absent than ever. 

I grew almost jealous of the library 
and its charms, shutting Thorold out, 
as it did, from his friends and ad- 
mirers, and became weary of his 
rapturous praise of “ that wonderful 
room” as he enthusiastically termed 
the reading-room. But shortly be- 
fore I left London for my marriage, 
it dawned upon my mind that it was 
not impossible he might find there 
that still more wonderful thing—a 
wife. 7 

I had observed, it is true, when 
reading there, that Thorold was 
a subject of curiosity to some, and 
mirth to others. The door-keepers 
smiled as they let him in, and the 
library clerks shrugged their shoul- 
ders ; but especially the lady readers 
looked up wonderingly when he 
walked past them. 

IT had also, on one occasion noticed 
a lady who invariably chose the seat 
next him, drawing a caricature of 
him in her note book, and I saw it 
afterwards down stairs in the lun- 
cheon room, where she was showing 
it to her friends. It was not well 
done, but it had caught his weak 
points, and I heard her say in a 
whisper to a young lady next her, 
“He looks like a harmless lunatic, 
but do you know I’ve heard he is 
awfully deep in natural history, 
and that he writes reviews for some 
of the best papers. It might be 
worth while to make up to him, 
don’t you think so ?”’ 

I could neither see the lady she 
spoke to, nor hear her answer, but I 
guessed the caricaturist received a 
snub, for she rose from the table 
with a sneer, and taking up her note- 
book, left the room. 

Each day that I either visited the 
library or called there in the after- 
noon for my “ absent friend,” I found 
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her seated next him: she seemed 
bent on making his acquaintance: 
she borrowed his penknife, asked him 
to assist her in placing books on her 
book stand, and dropped. papers and 
pencils on the floor, that he might 
pick them up. 

I wondered whether George re- 
marked these attentions on her part, 
and once I ventured to probe him on 
the subject, though in the most deli- 
cate manner possible : to my surprise 
he broke loose at once. 

“See here now, my dear fellow, 
these women are the only drawbacks 
to the place. They whisper like 
snakes, and cough like alligators : 
they never sit still; they pile up 
books around them and read nothing. 
What that woman does who sits 
next me would puzzle Solomon. She 
gets down books on natural history 
by the score, the lives of all the en- 
tomologists who ever breathed, and 
never seems to read any of them— 
and she’s so strangely inartistic.’ She 
has the figure of a girl and the face 
of aGorgon! Ugh!” He shuddered, 
but fell back on the fact that the 
library was a wonderful place — he 
had never seen anything like it. 

I perceived by this little burst of 
confidence an absent man is often 
much more present than we think. 
He had struck off in a few words the 
exact likeness of his neighbour ; but 
though at this time I thought any 
wife for him would be better than 
none, I forbore to argue the question. 

A fortnight later, however, just be- 
fore I left town, I had occasion to 
allude to it once more ; dining at our 
club we met again the same Indian 
officer who had previously made our 
acquaintance ; he sat down at our 
table while we were waiting for 
dinner, and entered into conversation. 
After some desultory remarks to 
me, he turned to Thorold and ob- 
served, shortly— 

“You are a reader at the British 
Museum, I believe ?” 

“Yes,” stammered Thorold, start- 
led from a reverie ; “yes, yes, I am ; 
do you read there also ?” 

“No,” replied the old colonel, with 
a quaint smile at the supposition, 
but my daughter does ; she has a great 
taste for natural history, and entomo- 
logy, and all that sort of thing, and 
as I have led too wandering a life to 
have many books on the subject, or 
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in fact on any subject at all, I en- 
courage her to read there, it is a nice 
quiet place for ladies, I believe ?” 

Observing that Thorold had fallen 
back into his reverie, I answered for 
him, replying that it was as quiet 
and suitable a place as he could wish, 
and asking him, as a matter of polite- 
ness, whether his daughter had as yet 
published any of her writings. 

“No, no, not as yet,” observed 
the old gentleman, crossing his knees 
and drawing down his grey mustache ; 
“but we intend to do something of 
the kind. Iam no great judge, but 
she seems to be getting on nicely ; 
she often meets your friend there,” he 
added in a whisper, “she has taken 
quite a fancy to him, she has the 
strangest notions for a girl of her age, 
but I generally find there is some 
sense at the bottom of them all.” 

The old soldier would have gone on 
babbling about his child for ever, I 
think, if dinner had not been placed 
on our table, and he moved away. 

After dinner, walking home with 
poor George, I ventured to place the 
matter before him again. 

““T say, Thorold, that old colonel 
is as rich as Creesus. The men at the 
club say he is worth nearly a million, 
and I’ve made adiscovery for you! 
That girl who sits next you in the 
library must be Miss Lawrence, his 
daughter, for he told me to-night she 
has taken a fancy to you; why not 
go in for her at once, man, and your 
fortune is made !” 

My absent friend startled me by 
his hoarse laugh, he withdrew his 
hand from my arm, so as to chafe his 
palms with unwonted vigour. 

“Sell myself to that Gorgon! Give 
up my glorious freedom for a woman 
with the head of Medusa, and the 
tongue of a Cobra—ha, ha!” He 
thrust his arm in mine again and 
made no further allusion to the sub- 
ject. 

Imagine then, good reader, my sur- 
prise on my return to London some 
three months later, to hear that 
George, “our absent friend,” George 
Thorold was on the eve of matri- 
mony, and that with the very 
daughter of the millionaire he had so 
indignantly repudiated. 

The rest of my absent friend’s his- 
tory must therefore be written from 
hearsay information, instead of from 
personal observation; but, believe 
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me, this information I have gathered 
with great care and exactness from 
the two best sources. 

After my departure for Devonshire 
and for marriage, George still con- 
tinued to make the British Museum 
his home, the comfortable warmth of 
its library was becoming more and 
more acceptable as the winter weather 
drew on ; but he wrote to me from 
time to time, and I found to my sur- 
prise his letters to be both interesting 
and entertaining. He told me his 
literary hours were still haunted by 
the Gorgon; she was growing more 
confidential with him, and had in- 
formed him she was writing a book on 
natural history for young people; she 
had asked his advice on many points, 
and had even gone so far as to hint 
delicately, that a review from his pen 
might be the making of her book. 
But as far as I could glean, the heart 
of George Thorold still remained un- 
touched. 

One eventful morning, inthe month 
of November—eventful to me, as it 
was the morning of my wedding-day, 
but also a period to be long remem- 
bered by two others—George Thorold 
made his way as usual to the gates 
of the British Museum. 

He was late, very late, he had been 
correcting some proof-sheets for a 
friend in the Temple; but even 
though he had only an hour left to 
enjoy his daily luxury, and the snow 
was falling heavily, he could not 
make up his mind to relinquish it. 
He found his way to his customary 
seat, drew out his manuscripts, and 
placed his snow-laden hat and com- 
forter on the padded table before 
him. 

The Gorgon was in the Museum 
but down at lunch, for her books an 
papers were heaped as usual upon her 
desk. George fell at once, as he al- 
ways did, headlong into his work, 
oblivious of all surrounding circum- 
stances. What he gave his head to, 
he gave his heart to also—and one 
spoke through the other. He was 
lost then I say—lost to our globe and 
its mundane inhabitants; he was 
among the planets, fixing the tem- 

erature of Mars, or measuring the 
elt of Saturn. 

But, hush ! there was astep draw- 
ing near ; a sound of velvet or cash- 
mere sweeping the muffled floor, a 
fluttering breath at his shoulder, and 
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the smallest of white hands laid upon 
his table. 

Had she found him again. Oh! 
horror —nay, had ever Gorgon so 
white a hand ? or Cobra so beguiling 
a whisper ? 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but may I 
lift off these papers,” and a lady lean- 
ing forward, sought to gather some 
manuscripts from the desk before 


im. 

George Thorold pushed back his 
chair and stood up, covered with 
ruddy shame and awkward embar- 
rassment. 

“T beg yours, madam, for I fear I 
have taken your place.” 

“Pray do not disturb yourself. I 
have finished my work for to-day, 
and my father is waiting for me out- 
side,” but the blush on her cheek was 
the purest carmine, and her manner 
the essence of refinement. 

She gathered her papers in her 
hand, gave Thorold a gracious bow 
and a rare smile, and went out, carry- 
ing with her the lost peace of a 
bachelor’s life-time. 

There had been spectators of the 
scene ; the Gorgon had returned to 
her desk, and her ill-suppressed titter 
had broken the hush of the hall; a 
young library clerk was still smiling 
when Thorold resumed his seat. But 
the atmosphere of Mars was no 
longer ascertainable—the belt of 
Saturn was broken, and Venus, for- 
saking the firmament, had chained 
him to earth with her girdle. 

When an absent man falls in love, 
his case is desperate. All the concen- 
tration of an intense, and often, a 
great mind, is brought to bear on one 
object, and he becomes a nonentity 
to all others. 

His case would be hopeless too, as 
well as desperate, owing to his mani- 
fold blunders, were it not that women 
invariably look on absent men as ob- 
jects of gentle compassion and tender 
respect. They treat them as a 

* different race to ordinary men— 
creatures to whom they may bend 
the knee of homage, while they ex- 
tend the hand of pity, and pity is 
akin to—we all know what. 

From the fatal effects of the encoun- 
terinthelibrary ofthe British Museum 
on the seventh of November, George 
Thorold never recovered. He went 
through his work it is true faithfully ; 
but that was labour now, which had 
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been joy. He went daily to his desk 
in the library, but for what? To 
catch a glimpse of that divine artistic 
study, comparable only in its calm 
innocence and serene repose to the 
Floating Martyr of Paul de la Roche. 

The Gorgon’s literary labours were 
ended, and she disappeared for a 
season ; and this vision “ took the 
vacant chair beside him.” She also 
was writing a book on natural his- 
tory ; she also collected volumes 
around her, borne to her desk by 
obsequious clerks; but there was a 
womanly earnestness of purpose and 
intentness of plan visible even in the 
bend of her graceful neck. 

But all things come to an end, and 
so did her literary labour also. George 
Thorold saw her write the word 
“Finis” at the foot of her manu- 
script ; heard the little triumphant 
sigh over a pleasant work happily 
accomplished, and feared she was 
lost to him for ever ! 

After a month’s absence, for lack 
of a better informer, he shyly ques- 
tioned the door-keeper. The man 
was obtuse at first, or poor George’s 
See queries were too vague. 

3 it the lady, sir, wi ith the gray 
dress ‘and the black bonnet !” 

“TI don’t remember the exact 
colour of the dress,” sighed George, 
* but—but—the lady Who who— 
sometimes sat next me.’ 

“ Next you, sir; close to the door?” 

** Yes ; close to the door.” 

“Oh! then I know well; that is 
Miss Winter, sir. Her fatlier has a 
fine business in the city, and the 

oung lady is about bringing out a 
tee I hear.” 

“Thank you,” said George, “ her 
name is Miss Winter; thank you,” 
and he went down the passage and 
out into the court-yard. The name 
“Winter” sounded cold, and “the 
city,” to say tle least, sounded inde- 
finite. 

{ must now pass over a space of 
two months, for during that time my 
absent friend can recall no one event 
or landmark ; he absolutely cannot 
remember at whose house he dined 
on Christmas or New Year’s Day, or 
whether he had any dinner at all; 
neither can my intelligent friend 
assist me. But on a certain evening 
in January during the miserable 
week when the doors of the British 
Museum are invariably closed, two 















books were left at the chambers of 
George Thorold. 

One came from the office of the 
newspaper, for the purpose of 
reviewal, and was published by an 
eminent city firm. 

The other came from the office of 
the Daily , and was published on 
the mutual half-profit system, and by 
a strange coincidence both books were 
on the same subject, and heralded 
into the public world by almost the 
same titles. 

Poor George set himself down in 
his old arm-chair by the fire, and 
placed the new books on the reading 
table before him; he remembered 
every circumstance of this evening 
with a ghastly distinctness ; the very 
cover of the mutual half-profit sys- 
tem, shabby in its gaudiness and gild- 
ing. He read its title-page wearily, 
paused a moment over the name 
“‘ Natural History made easy,’ glanced 
lower down at the author’s name 
and dedication :—‘‘ By Miss Winter, 
and dedicated with much respect and 
pretinne to her omen inion in litera- 
ture, George Thor ld Sq. 

There was a deep ‘Soh on his 
cheek, and the pages were cut with a 
trembling hand. He held an unex- 
postes happiness within his grasp. 

fe was going to read her thoughts, 
to fathom the subtie essence of her 
pure mind, to watch her gentle spirit 
stooping to childhood’s ears. 

Eight o’clock—nine o’clock—ten 
o'clock passed over his head unnotic- 
ed. Midnight found him closing the 
crimson covers, grave and dejected; 
what must be the reviewer's verdict, 
for the head must speak truth,though 
the heart rise up in rebellion. 

Long words, false statements, dry 
matter, exploded theories, all ento- 
mological rubbish! Now for the 
heart's verdict. Alas! human nature 
is weak, and the title-page had won 
over the jury, before even the case 
was heard; the reviewer's cheeks 
blanched in the strife, but love con- 
quered., 

A guilty conscience cannot sleep. 
George knew it were vain to aan 
the experiment. So trimming his 
lamp afresh and laying his manu- 
script aside, he drew the second 
volume towards him. What interest, 
what fresh chord could its sober cover 
or dull title-page strike in his breast? 

“A CHASE after Butterflies for 
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very dull children, dedicated to my 
dull nephew, Jack, by Miss Law- 
rence.” Miss Lawrence— twas the 
Gorgon’s book! It, too, had 
fallen into his hand, and he could 
crush it in his bitterness, he is in 
the humour to wield the dissecting 
knife daringly and cruelly, he has 
given a sop to his. heart, let him 
satisfy his head now. ‘The print is 
good, the paper is toned, but the mat- 
ter must be bad. 

At four o'clock the volume was 
closed with an almost sepulchral 
groan, and again the true head spoke 
the verdict. 

Easy words, modest talent, grace- 
ful pictures, truth made easy, vivid 
language, good from cover to cover, 
from the first initial letter to the last 
word—finis. 

The reviewer’s knife might wound 
it, but not kill; it must rise in the 
end triumphant; but it was written 
by the Gorgon, whose hissing titter 
still rang discordant in hisears. The 
second review was written, its pages 
were palsied with cold criticism and 
damned with faint praise. The oil 
was exhausted, the Gas was dying 
out, and George still hugging fondly 
the words of the gaudy title-page, 
lay down to rest. 

Morning came cold and gray, he 
rose unrefreshed, and putting the re- 
views in his pocket, went down into 
the street, crossing over to the shop 
where he usually breakfasted. He 
told me since he was in the act of 
raising his coffee-cup to his mouth, 
when the utter meanness of his con- 
duct burst upon his mind; he set 
down the cup untasted, rose up, 
drew the reviews from his swallow- 
tailed coat, and placed them in the 
heart of the coffee-room fire. 

Whether he eat his breakfast or 
not after this sudden act, he cannot 
remember; he knows that later on 
in the day he was at his club, and 
there met Colonel Lawrence, who 
asked him had he seen his daughter’s 
book? He answered shortly that he 
had, and immediately taking up his 
hat left the room. When he got out 
into the street, he found the hat was 
not his own, but he had not the cou- 
rage necessary to meet again the 
Gorgon’s father ; he returned to his 
chambers, and taking up the books, 
recommenced the task of their re- 
viewal. 
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He took Miss Winter's first, he was 
determined to put himself out of 
ain at once. He wrote and wrote, 
eeling that with each word, each 
stroke of the pen, he was cutting the 
one link which might have bound her 
to him. Her innocent dedication rose 
up again and again to protest against 
such cruelty; but he turned his face 
from it. Itis true he gleaned out 
the few sentences worthy of praise, 
and gave them honour due, but they 
were few and far between. He sug- 
gested improvements, held out hopes 
of doing better, and laid aside his 
pen with a heavy heart. 

The next review he treated with 
the natural honesty of his nature ; he 
gave it full credit for its easy sim- 
plicity, and adaptation to the ages 
for which it had been written. He 
recommended it to mothers and 
teachers, and wound up with hearty 
encouragement and promises of future 
success. He went out, dropped the 
reviews into the editor’s boxes, and 
walked he does not remember where, 
but half over London, till hunger 
beckoned him into a strange eating- 
house, and sleep drove him home in 
an omnibus to bed. 

A fortnight later he was sitting in 
his room cold and miserable, his fire 
having gone out, when a knock came 
to the outer door to arouse him. He 
rose up with a dejected countenance 
and went out to open it; his life had 
been one chaotic misery since he read 
his own reviews in the morning papers. 
He had not even taken courage to 
make his usual pilgrimage to club or 
museum, he feared to meet the Colo- 
nel at the former, or the ill-used Miss 
Winter at the latter. 

He opened his door unguardedly, 
like the foolish goat in the fable, and 
the wolf came in, in the person of 
Colonel Lawrence. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Thorold ; this 
is rather an early hour, I fear, for in- 
truding upon your privacy ?” 

“ Not at all—pray walk in.” 

“T came to see,” said the old vete- 
ran, following Thorold into his sanc- 
tum, “ whether you could have taken 
my hat from the club in mistake for 
your own; mine was a white felt 
one, With a narrow band of black silk 
braid, and this one I think is yours, 
for your initials are printed inside it.” 

George knew the old hat well. It 
was his mother, who, long agd,know- 
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ing her son’s infirmities, had marked 
his name in the crown. 

“This one, then, I suppose is 
ours,” George said, removing a white 
at from the bald head of a lay figure 

in the corner. 

The Colonel received it with a good- 
tempered smile, refusing to hear any 
apologies, and sat down. 

“Well, Mr. Thorold,” he said, 
bustling a little nervously into the 
subject uppermost in his thoughts, 
“T believe people are not expected 
ever to know who are the writers of 
articles and reviews in our daily 

apers ; but I believe I shall not be 
far wrong in thanking you for the 
very flattering notice of my daughter’s 
book in the””—— 

“T assure you, sir,” stammered 
Thorold, “you have nothing to thank 
me for at all—nothing, nothing ”"——- 

“ But I feel I have, my good friend. 
You have made an old man very 
proud—very proud and happy; and 
my daughter herself is full of grati- 
tude. Indeed, I came here now in 
hopes that I may induce you to dine 
with us this evening at Eaton-square, 
and give her an opportunity of thank- 
— herself.” 

oor Thorold attempted some 
bungling apologies and excuses, but 
the Colonel would hear of none. 
Dinner was to be at seven; only one 
= two friends, and his house was 

0. —— 

Our absent friend had all his life 
looked upon a dinner party as one of 
the greatest earthly bores. He had 
never been to one without committing 
some grave error, such as coming in 
his strong boots, with a coloured 
calico handkerchief, or without gloves ; 
but he was hopelessly in for this one, 
and in silent despair he set about 
overhauling his wardrobe. 

He looked particularly well in 
evening clothes, and except for the 
slight omission of brushing his hair, 
no one could have said anything but 
that he was a fine, handsome young 
fellow, as he presented himself in the 
hall of Eaton-square five minutes 
before seven. 

His watch, which had only been 
set going for the occasion, was too 
fast, and none of the company had 
arrived. The Colonel was the sole 
occupant of the drawing-rooms. They 
were luxuriantly furnished, immense 
fires were burning in the highly 
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polished grates, the chaudeliers were 
a blaze of light. There was a 
luxurious scent of Indian sandal- 
wood and rose leaves, but the dreaded 
meeting with the Gorgon lay be- 
before him, and Thorold’s heart felt 
like a snow-ball beneath his ribs. 
Yes, she was coming; he heard the 
well-known, strong minded footstep 
on the stairs. He stood up, and ab- 
sently lifting the Colonel’s shining 
poker raked the fire with vigour. The 
door opened ; it was not the Gorgon 
this time. It was a child—a fine 
curly-headed, high-spirited boy—who 
bounced in leaving the door wide 
open behind him. 

“Well, Jack, my boy,” cried the 
Colonel, stretching out his arms skir- 
mishingly, “is aunt Mary never 
coming down ? run up and tell her 
Mr. Thorold has arrived.” 

“She is coming, uncle—she is fol- 
lowing me.” There was no mistake 
about it this time. He heard the 
rustle of silk and muslin on the stair- 
case outside, and the sound of a foot- 
step, and like a great coward as he 
was, George turned his face to the 
wall. 

The Colonel’s genial voice recalled 
him to his senses in time to see her 
enter. The chandelier spun round 
and emitted a pale phosphorescent 
light ; the Indian gods laughed on 
their pedestals. The Colonel had ten 
heads and a thousand tongues, for 
the Martyr of Paul de la Roche had 
floated in at the open doorway, and 
laid her hand in his. 

“My daughter, Mr. Thorold. 
Are you old friends, or must I in- 
troduce you ?” 

“ Old friends,” replied the Martyr, 
with the smile of an enchantress 
—“at least we have seen each other 
often enough to feel as such.” She 
sat down on the cover of the velvet 
sofa, and motioned to George to take 
the chair next her; but he, stunned 
and helpless, remained rooted to the 
wall. 

There was some grand mistake 
somewhere ; perhaps he had gone 
into the wrong house ; perhaps the 
Colonel was somebody else ; perhaps 
he was not himself, and ought to ex- 
plain how it happened, but more 
guests were arriving, and explana- 
tions were impossible. 

He was desired by the Colonel to 
take Miss Lawrence down to dinner ; 
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she slipped her hand within his arm, 
and the great snowball at his heart 
instantly began to thaw. He knew 
that she was beside him through 
dinner-time, but how all this won- 
derful transformation had happened 
he could not unravel. 

During the pauses in the conver- 
sation, he tried to think it out, which 
absence of mind caused. some fatal 
blunders—Miss Lawrence asked him 
for a glass of water ; he poured it out, 
foond, and drank it himself; when 
his soup-plate was removed, he helped 
himself to an orange off the dessert 
dish opposite to him, and began to 
peel it as if it were an apple; and 
when the ladies rose after dinner, he 
accompanied them to the drawing- 
room. 

Once upstairs, he discovered his 
mistake, but was too shy to return. 
Miss Lawrence, however, did not 
seem in the least put out; on the 
contrary, taking him a little aside, 
she said she was glad to have a quiet 
moment, to thank him for his most 
flattering review. 

George blushed till his very ears 
tingled, for out of the chaos of his 
mind rose up the midnight conflict 
for truth, and the nature of the re- 
view he had written. 

“T am sure,” he hesitated, “ it is 
I who ought to feel flattered, madam, 
at your condéscension in dedicating 
your book to—so unworthy an ob- 
ject.” 

Miss Lawrence looked puzzled, she 
walked over to the table, and took 
up a book in her hand. 

“Why,” she said with a little 
laugh, “do you call poor Jack an 
‘unworthy object?’ Come over here, 
Jack, and show yourself; I can tell 
you he’s one of the best boys, and 
cleverest boys, in the world, only he 
doesn’t know a snail from a cater- 
pillar ; but now that I’ve written 
a natural history on purpose for him, 
he ought to learn it—ought he not 
Mr. Thorold?” Jack rubbed his 
curly head against her arm, and 
stared, open-mouthed, at the tall in- 
truder. 

“There,” continued Miss Law- 
rence, handing the volume she had 
lifted from the table to poor George, 
“there—that copy is for you, with 
the author’s compliments. I have 
written your name on the fly-leaf.” 
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George knew the cover well, but 
he opened it, nevertheless ; the title- 
page, too, was familiar, “A chase 
after butterflies for very dull children, 
dedicated to my dull nephew Jack, 
by Miss Lawrence ;” but as he read it 
again, scales seemed to fall from his 
eyes—the clue to the labyrinth was 
found—Miss iawrence was not the 
Gorgon, neither was the Gorgon Miss 
Lawrence, neither had Miss Law- 
rence written a bad book, nor the 
Gorgon a good one. The dedication 
he had hugged in guilty happiness 
for a few hours, had been the cobra’s 
subtle snare. Now in good truth he 
held something more precious to his 
heart—not a few words in cold type 
over a volume of worthless rubbish, 
but his own name, in her own hand- 
writing, on a book full of the first 
—— thoughts of an innocent young 
reart. 

Little remains now to be added to 
my story ; for, from this evening out, 
= ae as smoothly as a marriage- 

ell. 

When I returned to town, a happy 
man myself, and longing that others 
should follow my good example, I 
met George Thorold in the street— 
his hat was on the top of his head ; 
his swallow-tails had disappeared 
with the birds from whom they took 
their name ; the satin stock had 
given place to a neat neck-tie. The 
good fairy,in the Pantomime of Life, 
had waved her wand over them, and 
all was changed. 

He was going to be married ina 
week; some explanations ensued. 
I had to learn the history of the 
books, of the midnight temptation, 
and the dinner-party, with the happ 
issue. I wished my friend joy with 
all my heart, and accepted an invita- 
tion for my wife and self to witness 
the ceremony. 

The morning was fine, the church 
was crowded, the bride’s-maids were 
charming, the bride was divine, but, 
alas! at the last moment it was dis- 
covered the bridegroom had forgotten 
the ring. The bride only laughed ; 
it was plain to see she would make 
him a happy man, every one who 
looked at = could see that, but the 
circumstance, trivial in itself, only 
proved th@t, to the end of the chap- 
ter, poor George must still lay claim 
to the title of “ Our Absent Friend.” 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 


MR. DE BEAUMIRAII. AND HIS FATHER CONFESSUR. 


“Tr was very good of you to come, 
Mr. Parker,” he said, more than an 
hour after, when the good old clergy- 
man entered his door, “ your trouble 
with me, I hope, will soon be ended, 
and I wanted to have a talk with 
you. I wanted to explain what has 
ioe going on; it will make you 
stare. I'll tell it shortly and intelli- 
gibly. You'll think me what I am 
when I have related my little story.” 

“Think you what you are—what 
do you mean ?” asked Mr. Parker. 

“The vilest miscreant on earth, 
except three—my three accomplices— 
Larkin, Levi, and Gillespie—but no, 
they are not so bad ; they have ex- 
cuses that I have not—I suppose— 
at least they are three vulgar villains, 
and I—I ought to have recoiled from 
the cowardice of fraud.” 

“T’m totally in the dark, sir,” said 
the old clergyman, “ your language, 
I hope, is very exaggerated ; I'm 
very sure it is, judging from all I 
know of you.” 

“« My dear sir, you know nothing 
of me, no more than you do of that 
heinous Christian, Mr. Larkin.” 

“Oh ! my dear sir, pray don't.” 

“T’ll tell you my story, and then 
judge us all round, sir. Sit down, 
pray. How rude of me tw have left 
you standing for so long.” 

The old man sat down, and De 
Beaumirail said— 

“One promise only I exact before 
I make my disclosure—one word I 
tell you, you must never repeat to 
any living being—secrecy can no 
longer compromise anyone, and the 
only person who had a right to hear 
it if she pleased, refused—and—she 
spared me that.” 

There was a silence for a little, and 
De Beaumirail, who-had walked to 
the window and looked, out for a 
time, to hide some violent emotion, 
returned and said— 

“ Well, sir, you promise ?” 

“Yes, Ido, sir, I see no difficulty.” 


“ 


No, I conceal nothing. You must 
know then that when Miss Gray re- 
fused to subscribe the list of creditors, 
consenting to give me my liberty, 
I conceived an intense hatred of 
her, and I would have gone great 
lengths for revenge. Levi, Larkin, 
and Gillespie wanted to get me out ; 
they fancied I could have been of 
immense use in introducing a project, 
by which they expected to make 
money, to some people of rank in 
Paris with whom i once was intimate 
—perhaps I could, perhaps I could 
not—it happened, however, that they 
were of that opinion, and resolved to 
make that use of me.” 

““T—TI suppose they meant honour- 
ably, sir. Youcertainly did once know 
many influential people there,” said 
Mr. Parker. 

“Ail honourable men, sir; and 
being for a purpose anxious to get me 
out, they were as angry as I at our 
failure. And now, sir, the devil who 
was always at my side, possessed me, 
and in my fury I threw out the spark 
that smouldered and kindled, and was 
not far from accomplishing an in- 
fernal sacrifice.” 

“T don’t understand, sir, but you 
did abandon yourself to a vindictive 
and violent feeling,” said Mr. Parker 
reprovingly. 

“T knew nothing of Miss Gray's 
real character then. I thought it was 
just that cruel womanish malice that 
runs away with things, and thinks 
the world well lost for a sharp re- 
venge. Good heavens! how I mis- 
took her—and the recoil; well I 
deserve it. And now, sir, I'll tell 
you what my plan was—the plan of 
a miscreant—but I’m not the least 
ashamed of it ; by heaven, under the 
same pursuasion, I’d go into it again. 
I’m no slave of conventional hy- 
pocrisies, and if I set about janiab. 
ing an enemy, I'll do it effectually.” 

*T don’t think, Mr. De Beaumirail, 
that I am a fitting repository for any 
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such confidences,” said the clergy- 
man. 

“Don’t misunderstand me, sir ; I do 
not tell it from the mere wish to talk 
about myself, but with a very serious 
purpose ; pray, permit me.” 

“Well, sir, on that ground.” 

“Thank-you, Mr. Parker. Now, 
sir, here it was in effect. I said to 
those scoundrels, suppose you try 
a new enterprise ; you can buy up 
my debts for a sung, for three 
thousand pounds you can buy up 
thirty thousand ; all but that young 
lady’s. Then get me out of this place 
altogether, or at least every day--you 
know how to manage the warden—and 
T’ll marry Miss Gray without a set- 
tlement; and you may pay your- 
selves out of Gray Forest—turn youi 
three thousand into thirty—and Pil 
have my~own share, and lead her a 
life. That was my retort on the young 
lady’s imagined malice.” 

“Now, sir, again I say, this shock- 
ing disclosure ought not to have been 
for my ears,” said the old gentleman, 
aghast. 

“Sir, there’s nothing in it ; you may 
take it up in your hands and examine 
it. That infernal machine can never 
explode, thank heaven, aud you pro- 
mised to hear me. Now, Mr. Parker, 
I was naturally a conceited fellow, 
having had some success in a brilliant 
world. Iwas young and all that, and 
I had some music and drawing and all 
the kind of thing that interests girls ; 
and I thought the devil was in it, I beg 
your pardon, I mean that it would be 
very strange indeed if, with certain 
conditions, an impression were not 
made. Nothing could be more favour- 
able. Here was a young lady who 
knew nothing of the world, who had 
passed the few years that might other- 
wise have been given to seeing some- 
thing of that great and noisy place, 
in attendance upon an invalided 
father, and who was at the time 
living a life of entire seclusion, with 
no one to take care of her but a very 
foolish old woman.” 

“ Merciful heaven, sir ! How could 
you engage in such a cruel impos- 
ture ?” 

“ Youcan’t comprehend it, but Z can 
tell you ; put a fellow in here for six 
of the best years of his life, with a 
moral certainty of ending his days in 
his prison, and give him a chance to 
recover liberty and fortune by the 
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same coup that punishes his worst 
enemy, and youll not find him 
troubled with many scruples about it. 
You have no idea of what aman who 
is good for anything becomes ina place 
like this ; when he sees his years and 
his chances gliding from him, and no 
chance of going out but in his coffin.” 
The clergyman made no answer, but 
remained with ear inclined, looking 
downward with a look of pain. 
“Well, sir, Mr. Gillespie learned 
that Miss Gray was coming to the 
opera, and atter nearly seven years 
passed within these walls, I emerged. 
We sat in a box nearly opposite, 
for it Was as well that I should see 
the young lady; and a harmless ac- 
cident to Ler carriage as she returned 
home had been arranged with her 
coachman, to enable me, under the 
name of Dacre, to introduce myself 
by a little service, and to found on 
it an excuse for a visit of inquiry ; 
and so the acquaintance was made. 
That night at the opera, as luck 
would have it, Ardenbroke saw and 
knew me ; and—-in the dark like the 


rest of the world, as to where I had 
been for the last seven years—I told 
him such lies as answered my pur- 


pose, and tied him by a promise not 
to mention my visit to London. I’m 
afraid, sir, you think I have taken a 
liberty with your text, and let my yea 
be nay and my nay, yea; and so it 
was from first to last, almost—not 
quite last of this villany.” 

“T’m filled, I confess, sir, with 
astonishment and horror.” 

“So you ought—so ought I—I sup- 
pose. But my theory is, that if you 
practise a deception, it ought to be 
thoroughly practised. It is illogical 
to stick at subsidiary lies. The fraud 
seems now to me odious, mean, and 
truculent, because I have ceased to 
think of its contemplated victim as I 
did. Nothing draws man and woman 
tovether like a secret to be kept be- 
tween them ; nothing gratifies the 
pride and elicits the love of woman 
like a man’s devoting himself to dan- 
ger for her sake; nothing cherishes 
that tenderness like being, by any 
means, always present to her thought ; 
nothing heightens the romantic feel- 
ing like a little mystery—all this 
was provided for by some real re- 
serves ; for I dared not tell her who 
I was, and for plain reasons, I was 
obliged to conduct my stolen exitg 
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from this place with caution, for had 
I been seen and recognised, it might 
have cleared matters up with a clap 
of thunder. But it was provided for 
elaborately by a cruel imposture, the 
drama of a pretended conspiracy cou- 
ducted by anonymous letters. 

“ All that I hate to think of now— 
when I conceived it I was mad with 
wmalice and misery ; it was delight to 
me to torture my enemy in the pro- 
cess of subjugation.” 

Mr. Parker sighed deeply. 

“T see, sir, all this pains you. I 
don’t mind telling you, now, that it 
wrings my own heart with anguish 
and fury to think of my stupidity— 
how long it was before my eyes 
opened—good heavens, sir !—that I 
should have seen afiend iu that angel! 
—Oh, sir—oh, Mr. Parker, I don’t 
believe that any human soul ever 
suffered before what I am enduring 
now,—not remorse—no, I despise 
that feeling,—but an eternal leave- 
taking, the separation of the damned. 
I should lose my reason or cut my 
throat if it were not for one hope.” 

“The Christian has always—if he 
will only look for it—in his darkest 
hour, and wildest wanderings, a hope 
eternal, as the love and truth of 
God,” said Mr. Parker. 

“To that hope, sir, my eyes are 
blind. The hope I mean is death.” 

“ Let every man labour while it is 
called day, that death may prove rc- 
oe tohim. He thinks of the poor 

y on its pillow of clay, and of death 
as no more than a cold slumber—but 
no, sir,—the body is but the cenotaph 
he leaves behind him. The man him- 
self is awake, and far away, receiving 
the recompense of his life.” 

“ We'll not dispute about that now, 
sir,” answered De Beaumirail, gently 
enough. “I’m willing to take it as 
a sleep, and I think it is not far off— 
I’m sure it isn’t—I could not feel as 
I do if it were ; and now, sir, you’ll 
never tell her while I live who was 
that Alfred Dacre who grew from hat- 
ing to love her so.” 

After a short silence the-old clergy- 
man said thoughtfully— 

“Why, Mr. De Beaumirail, should 
you not write to the young lady, and 
tell her this whole truth ?” : 

“Write to her!—I’d die a thou- 
sand deaths first ; while I live she 
shall never know more ;---no, if she 
had commanded it, I should lave 
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confessed all, but she was merciful — 
and now, if you, my one true friend, 
from a mistaken kindness, betray me, 
by heaven, I’ll put a pistol to my head 
and end my life the hour I hear it. 
Oh, sir, I rely on -yyou—your pro- 
mise—you won't betray me.” 

“Sir, Pll keep my promise—with- 
out your leave I never dreamed of 
speaking to Miss Gray upon the sub- 
ject ; only it seemed to me a natural 
thing to do,” said the old man. 

“Ah! sir, you don’t know. But 
when I’m dead you may—you will-- 
and say that, adoring her as I did I 
honoured her too much to shock her 
with the revelation of my name— 
tell her she could never have thought 
more vilely of me than I do of myself; 
and that what I dared not have sued 
for while living, she will, perhaps, 
grant to thedead—forgiveness. And, 
oh! sir, you'll not forsake me.” 

“You shall see me, my dear sir, at 
least as often as ever—and, about 
your health, tell me, who is your 
medical man ?” asked Mr. Parker. 

De Beaumirail smiled. 

“You’veseen him here onceor twice, 
and might have taken him for what 
he metaphorically is—a grave-digger. 
He is a fellow-lodger in this retired 
wing of the palace of justice, and his 
name is Wiley.” 

“A skilful man, I hope ?” 

“ Really, sir, I don’t know; but I 
have what is termed entire confidence 
in him. Never refuse to see him 
drunk or sober. Allow him to feel 
my pulse, and listen to the secrets of 
my heart. Let him call my com- 
plaints by what hard names he 
pleases, and I never interrupt him ; 
and in so far may be said to take 
his advice—but not his medicine; 
and I believe he is a jolly, half-mad, 
miserable prisoner like myself.” 

“Well, [ must say good night. I 
think you seem a little better,” said 
Mr. Parker, “and I hope you'll find 
yourself a great deal better to-mor- 
row.” 

“ Thanks, sir—fellows like me, who 
live in this odd place, are always 
going to be better to-morrow—it is 
the easiest way of improving, and 
leads a man cheerfully on his journey 
like the bell that tinkles between the 
donkey’s ears, and always an inch or 
two in advance, amuses the Alpine 
march.” And having said these words, 
he bid his old friend good night. 
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“ Good night, sir,” said Mr. Parker, 
“and I'll look in very soon again,” 
and away he went; and De Beau- 
mirail stood looking down the dark 
void of the staircase, in deeper 
misery than anyone who had listened 
to his cynical trifling of a moment 
before could have imagined. It was 
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about the hour when, well muffled 
to escape recognition at the door, he 
used to walk out, accompanied by 
old Gillespie, or it might be by Mr. 
Levi, well known and _ influential 
people in that locality, and get into 
his brougham and go off in a dream 
to Guildford House. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 


MUTAT TERRA VICES. 


In a little time Lord Ardenbroke re- 
turned to London. A note awaited 
him which quite relieved him on the 
uneasy subject of Guildford House 
and its masquerading visitor. 

It was written by De Beaumirail, and 
reminded him that he was under pro- 
mise of secrecy, and upon the sole 
condition of his continuing to observe 
it, now promised that no communi- 
cation, by letter or message, should 
ever again be opened with the tenants 
of that mansion. It said—‘* When 
you heard that the pretended Alfred 
Dacre was admitted at Guildford 
House, I can understand your sur- 
prise and anxiety only too well. I 
can only reassure you by a confes- 
sion. Had I been capable of persever- 
ing that deception I might now have 
enjoyed my liberty.’ I have refused 
to save myself at such a price. You 
will not inflict upon a very miserable 
man the additional anguish of a use- 
less disclosure. I appeal to your 
magnanimity and your justice. I 
enclose the address of a friend who 
will see you, should you wish it, and 
answer in confidence any questions 

ou may care to ask. But I submit 
t have a right to your silence, and I 


insist on your promise to respect my 
secret.” 

Lord Ardenbroke did hold his 
tongue very scrupulously on the sub- 
ject, seeing that no duty any longer 
conflicted with this claim of secrecy. 

And now the house was up, the 


season quite over, and London 
emptied of its great people, and 
even in large measure of its small. 
The dowager Lady Ardenbroke was 
at Brighton, and her son on the 
Scotch moors. But Guildford House 
had not closed its shutters, nor 
locked its doors. Challys Gray 
lingered on, and Julia Wardell dozed 
contentedly over her crotchet and 


her novel, and walked her dog up and 
down the avenue twice a day, and 
noted his appetite and spirits with 
more than maternal solicitude, and I 
dare say the servants’ hall and house- 
keeper’s room had their ideas respect- 
ing the hum-drum life to which they 
were condemned. 

Challys Gray had found a new pur- 
suit. Wasshechangéd? There was 
not change enough for Julia Wardell, 
who was with her day by day, to take 
any very distinct note of. She chatted 
very much as usual; she took her 
drive as usual in the carriage ; there 
was the customary shopping; and 
sometimes she recurred to her old 
plan of foreign travel, and made ideal 
tours, and seemed interested with 
maps and guide-books for an hour at 
a time. 

But for all that there was a change. 
It had come ina moment. An eter- 
nal farewell to the untold hope. The 
feeling that grew, day by day, duller 
and darker—that time was doing 
nothing 


“To lift that longing from my heart.” 


She had taken old Mr, Parker very 
much into counsel, and also a curate 
who had the care of the district round 
her. She had made herself, after 
the manner of young ladies grieved at 
heart, who have no nunneries to go 
into, 4 Dorcas, a volunteer sister of 
mercy. I merely mention this very 
common-place fact, having no inten- 
tion of following her little rambles 
or visitations among the sick and 
needy. 

Of course she talked to these poor 

aan and gave them good little 

ooks and other things. But when 
young ladies visit so, it is, as a rule, 
their money that is welcome, and not 
their tracts, nor, I am afraid, even 
their pretty faces. 
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It was, however, occupation, and of 
that grave, melancholy, and yet com- 
forting sort which accords with a 
mind wounded, and if danger of sub- 
siding into utter apathy. 

Charles Mannering was now a great 
deal better, and every day at Guild- 
ford House ; and with a sure instinct, 
conscivus, though he never hinted 
that sad knowledge to anyone, that 
Challys Gray had known her first 
love—blighted it might be—yet, still, 
there would always remain that pre- 
occupation. Challys Gray, he could 
see, though good Mrs. Wardell did 
not, was quite changed. She laughed 
and talked pretty much as usual ; but 
often she fell into reveries, in which 
she looked so sad and hopeless, that 
he wondered that anyone on earth 
could be worth sé much of Cu. 
Gray’s sorrow. 

Very devoted he was. He walked 
with her on her little daily circuits, 
carried her little basket, for she was 
in a mood that yearned for all kinds 
of humilities, and no servant attended 
her, and Challys thought she was 
doing “good works,” and that she had 
never known what “charity” was 
before. But Challys had always been 
In the mat- 


llys 


kind and open-handed. 
ter of liberality there was nothing to 


change. The change was in the mode 
and practice of distribution, and was, 


on the whole, harmless and to herself 


useful. It afforded her occupation, 
and introduced her to scenes that 
accorded with her melancholy mood, 
and gave her sterner and also tenderer 
notions of God’s dealings with his 
creatures than inexperienced people 
in her rank of life entertain; it 
startled her also with a nearer sense 
of the responsibilities of wealth, and 
filled her with awe of futurity 

This kind of thing, thought Charles 
Mannering, can’t last for ever, and 
when she gives it up it will be asign 
that she has come to herself, also, in 
other matters. “It may take some 
time,” and he sighed, “but one day 
or another it will be so.” 

So we reason the head against the 
heart—logic against the presentiment. 
The steel passes through the phantom 
and it stands there still. The sha- 
dowy augury is not of reason, arfd will 
not be killed by its weapon. 

Charles Mannering felt, as other 
men have felt, that the heart, over 
which a sorrowful first-love has pass- 
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ed, will never be quite the same again. 
With this melancholy, however, there 
was now a quietude. The agitation 
and the burning gall of rivalry he had 
done with, and he was always near 
beautiful Challys-Gray. 

It was late in October now. The 
leaves were rustling on the avenue, 
or skipping and whiriing over the 
grass, in the rough autumnal gusts, 
and still pretty Challys Gray remained 
at Guildford House, and the nun-like 
life went on. 

One day she said to old Mr. Parker, 
who had come, as was his wont, with 
a list of “‘cases of distress,” to 
Challys Gray, whose purse was al- 
Ways open— 

“* T have been thinking, Mr. Parker, 
about that poor prisoner ”— 

She paused at these words re- 
flectively. 

“‘ What poor prisoner, Miss Gray ?” 
The old man asked, a little inquisi- 
tively. 

“7 mean Mr. De Beaumirail,” she 
answered. 

“Oh, Mr. De Beaumirail !—Yes— 
yes—to be sure,” repeated he. 

And he looked steadily on her, with 
a kind of apprehension, expecting 
something. 

But Challys Gray looked quite 
frank, and her face indicated neither 
doubt nor reserve, as she continued— 

“You told me once, Mr. Parker, 
that my feeling about that matter 
was a superstition, and that no such 
auguries should stand in the way of 
an act of simple mercy. I could not 
listen to you then ; but I have been 
thinking, and I have made up my 
mind to oppose his release no 
longer.” 

“But, my dear Miss Gray, it is no 
longer in your power, the other credi- 
tors have withdrawn their consent, 
and nothing can now persuade them 
to renew it.” 

“Tm very sorry; but, I’m glad I 
spoke before I knew this new diffi- 
culty. Well, if this cannot be, at 
least you must persuade him to 
allow mé, through you, to be of some 
use. 

“You mean, Miss Gray, to furnish 
him with money. I dare not hint at 
such a thing. I know very well how 
such a proposal would be received. 
Besides you need have no uneasiness 
upon that point. He has some pro- 
perty in France which his creditors 
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cannot touch, and which is ample for 
all his present wants, and he is not, 
I fear, Fikely very long to enjoy any 
rights that remain to him, for the 
physcian that attends him seems to 
think that his life now hangs upon a 
thread.” 

“Til, is he Fever, or what is his 
complaint?” she asked, evidently 
shocked. 

“No, nothing of that kind. One 
of those complaints of the heart, his 
doctor says, which may kill him at 
any moment,” answered Mr. Parker. 

‘“*T have behaved very cruelly,” she 
said, with a contraction of her brow, 
as she looked down, very pale, “ but 
not with a cruel motive—no—no— 
not with a cruel motive—I never was 
cruel ; I was often angry, but never 
cruel or unforgiving—say that of me 
—you know it, Mr. Parker.” 

“T do know it, Miss Gray. I never 
charged you with anything worse 


than an entirely erroneous idea of 
your duty ; there is no use in discuss- 
ing it now, because no practical effect 
can now result from it, and you have 
shown that you cease to hold that 
opinion, by offering to sign his re- 
lease.” 

“Sir, I'm glad you understand. 
It is very unhappy—what a world 
this is !” 

“T have been out of town for some 
days, and mean to see him to-morrow, 
when I am making my visits be- 
tween three and four, and if you de- 
sire it I can mention the wishes you 
have expressed.” 

“ And tell him, sir, that I ask his 
forgiveness, aud would receive the 
news that he had accepted my offer 
with gratitude as a token of that for- 
giveness.” ’ 

And thus charged, Mr. Parker took 
his departure. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 


REQUIESCAT. 


Turee days later, old Mr. Parker 
was at Guildford House, very grave, 
with something to tell. 

He did not go up to the drawing- 
room, where the ladies were. e 
asked to see Miss Gray in the library, 
only for a few minutes. 

The young lady came down, and 
when she looked on his face there 
came a foreboding of ill. 

Pretty much as usual he greeted 
her; but there was a little con- 
straint, and a hesitation about open- 
ing his business that made her ask, 
with a rather alarmed look fixed on 
him— 

“Ts there any news—anything 
about my friends ¢” 

“ No, nothing; I can’t say anything 
about your friends, Miss Gray, but 
about Mr. De Beaumirail ; I have to 
tell you first that you need think of 
him or his troubles no more.” 

There was a-silence, and after two 
or three seconds Miss Gray said very 


low— 

“Oh, really?’ and looked in a 
kind of sorrowful consternation in 
the old man’s eyés. 

“Yes; he died very suddenly on 
Monday evening. e had been as 
ustial. The doctor says he talked 


with him in the course of the day, 
and saw no change. He might, he 
says, humanly speaking, have possibly 
lived apparently for a year or more.” 

“Were you with him ?” she asked. 

“Yes; I changed my plans after 
seeing you, and went there, and I 
found him at his desk reading somie 
old letters. He was very much de- 
jected. He asked all about you, so I 
gave him your message, and he seem- 
ed affected, and hesaid, ‘I forgive her/ 
Ah, sir, you know that is folly. I 
only hope the time will come when 
she will forgive me; I know it will; 
her forgiveness will follow me to the 
grave, for death is the seal of repent- 
ance, and she will know me better 
when I die.’ So I told him I had 
met the doctor in the court, and that 
he had not apparently any unusual 
apprehénsions about him, and he 
smiled and said, ‘The blind leading 
the blind. I don’t mind doctors; 
but there’s an understanding between 
the dying man and death, and signs 
as slight as lovers’ exchange, of which 
they see nothing; therefore don’t 
mind him.’ And then he made me 
tell him over again all about you, and 
he said, after a silence, ‘Have you 
ever heard her sing ?’” 
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“How came he toknow that Isang? 
But I have not for some time—and I 
think I never shall again,” she said. 

“ And when he had talked a little 
more,” continued Mr. Parker, ‘“seem- 
ingly all the time very sad, and in a 
gentle mood, he said at last, ‘ Would 
you mind opening that window? I 
should like a little more air.’ It was 
just at sunset, and he said, smiling, 
‘Look at those old brick chimneys; 
isn’t it odd, everything in this light 
looks picturesque, and even sad. 
watch them every evening till the 
twilight hides them. People learn 
ways of making time pass, sir, in 
places like this,’ and then he told me 
over again his message to you, and he 
said with a little gasp, ‘is there air ?’ 
and with one slight gasp more, he 
suddenly fell back. I thought he 
had fainted; I could not believe it 
was all over. I called the doctor, 
whom I saw walking in the court, 
and when he came he saw how it 
was. He was gone.” 

“Oh, dear, sir, it’s very sad and 
dreadful, and yet what could I do ?”’ 

“T gave him your message, and 
told him of your offer; and although 
it was as I thought, and he could not 
accept it, he was very grateful, and 
very much moved.” 

“T’m glad you told him—it was 
kind. I am very much obliged—and 
pray tell me all he said.” 

“He spoke of your forgiveness in 
the terms I mentioned, and he said, 
pointing to his desk, ‘As you came 
in, I was reading a note of hers.’” 

“ Reading a note of mine! A note 
written by me, do you mean ?” 

“T have been charged by him, Miss 
Gray, to make an explanation which 
pains me; I wish the task had de- 
volved on any other person.” 

Mr. Parker was speaking with 
averted eyes, and with the embarrass- 
ment of one who expects to awaken 
very painful emotions. 

“Pray do; I am quite in the dark, 
and can’t think how Mr. De Beau- 
mirail should have obtained - 
sion of any note of mine; though, 
perhaps, indeed it does not very much 
matter, for I have never written a 
note in which I need wish anything 
changed, or need in the least regret.” 

Mr. Parker sighed, and shook his 
head, and seemed at a loss how to 
proceed. But it was to be got 
through somehow, sv he said— 
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“ He did not say what they were, 
he did not speak of them as being on 
any subject of the least importance, 
he merely spoke of them as relics 
which he prized very dearly ; and 
when he spoke of your music, it was 
in reference to a time, not many 
months ago, when he, under a feigned 
name, used to come here and contri- 
bute to it in the evenings, indeed, for 
a time, nearly every evening.” 

As he thus spoke Mr. Parker raised 
his eyes, and was startled. Challys 
Gray was standing before him with a 
faceso wild and pale, her hand pressed 
to her temple, that he expected to see 
her drop to the ground. 

With a wild cry came the words— 
“Oh, it was Alfred Dacre and you 
hid it. Oh, wicked, wicked, wicked, 
old man! how could you? And it 
was this—and in prison. Oh, Alfred, 
Alfred—oh, God, he’s gone !” 

She had caught him by the arm, 
and was shaking it with trembling 
hands, as she gazed with her large 
affrighted eyes, in his face. 

“You'll see, Miss Gray, by-and-by,” 
he pleaded, “ you will indeed, that I 
am not the least to blame in this mat- 
ter. I could not divulge without 
violating a solemn promise, the little 
he had chosen to disclose. 


“You let him die, you cruel old 
man, and never told me; and I—I— 
oh my God, I have killed him.” 

“Miss Gray, listen to me, I en- 
treat,” said the old man gently, “from 
all I can learn, no power on earth 
could have saved him, he died of some 


affection of the heart. - I forget the 
name, but the doctor tells me, it must 
have been established more than a 
year ago, certainly before you saw 
him, and probably at least a full year 
before that time, therefore, as to the 
event, his remaining in prison, or 
coming out was quite immaterial.” 

“ And where is he, bring me, bring 
me—oh, take me to him—I must 
see him.” 

“ Poor child, that can’t be, he was 
laid in his last resting-place this 
morning. I attended and read the 
service,’ said he. 

For some time she was silent, gaz- 
ing in his face, and then, with a long, 
low, and bitter cry, she spoke—wild 
words—better forgotten. He was 
glad when she burst into tears, and 
— for some time in silence. 

he old man, experienced in grief, 
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did not interrupt it, and the silence 
was broken only by the moaning and 
convulsive sobs of a bursting heart. 

“Oh, tell me everything,” at last 
she said ; “tell me from the beginning, 
that I may try to understand ; you 
saw it all.” 

And he told his sad story from first 
to last, and then again—and then 
again—and then they talked, she still 
weeping, for a long time ; and at last 
he went, and she ran up to her room, 
and locked the door, and kneeled with 
her head on the side of her bed, weep- 
ing wildly, and that evening she did 
not go down. 

Next day the old clergyman called 
again, and Miss Gray went down 
cloaked and veiled, to the library, 
and they drove away in a cab which 
he had brought there. It was to the 
cemetery where De Beaumirail islaid, 
and where now with yew trees round, 
a monument bears his name. 


CONCLUSION. 


Nearly a year after, Challys Gray, 
at length, put her long-deferred plan 
of foreign travel in execution, and 
about a year later she and Julia War- 
dell were joined at Naples, by old 


Lady Ardenbroke and her son. 

Two years had passed, therefore, 
since the occurrence mentioned in 
the preceding chapters. That faith- 
ful fellow, Charles Mannering, with 
now andthen a month’s absence in 
England, was always in attendance, 
only to be employed, reading to them 
in the evenings, and supplying on 
all occasions, his convenient escort. 
Lord Ardenbroke’s pretty yacht was 
in the bay. There was just breeze 
enough for a lazy sail, and Lord Ar- 
denbroke, beside Miss Gray, no one 
overhearing, as the fleet schooner 
=~ through the smooth water, 
said— 

“ Why don’t you, Challys, follow a 
good example ?” 

“ Whose example ?” 

“ Charles Mannering’s.” 

Lord Ardenbroke looked very 
areh as he said this, and Laura a lit- 
tle perplexed and curious, looked at 
him expectingly. 

He only laughed. 

“Well,” she said, “I don’t see 
anything particularly to imitate in 
him, except that he is the best crea- 
ture in the world.” 
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“ And if there can be two best, you 
are one of them, Challeys ; but that 
isn’t it, he’s going home, you know, 
isn’t he ?” 

“Yes,” said Challys, looking hard 
at her companion ; “ but he’ll be com- 
ing back, [ suppose, in four or five 
weeks ?” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” said 
he, with a laugh. 

“Well, he has not told me ; I sup- 
ose he'll do as he likes about that ; 
ut what do you mean ?” 

“*Can you keep a secret, Challys ?” 

* A secret + yes—I hope I can.” 

“Well you must promise, quite 
seriously, that you'll not let Charles 
know that you have heard a word 
about it, for he’d know instantly that 
it was I who had told.” 

“Yes, I'll promise, now tell me.” 

“You are not to mention it even 
to my mother.” 

“No, no one. J wish he was here, 
and I’m certain that he’d tell without 
any fuss. Has anyone left him 
money ?” 

“Oh, he has lots of that already. 
No, it ain’t anything like that. Now, 
you're not to tell Charles, and you’re 
not to tell anyone else; isn’t that 
quite understood ?” 

“ Yes ; do pray, tell me.” 

“Well, I think Charles is going to 
be married.” 

“Oh!” she said coldly enough. 
“ Not at all an unlikely thing. I al- 
ways thought he would marry. But 
w= should he make such a secret of 
it?” 

‘‘ Because he’s not quite sure that 
the young lady will say ‘yes ;’ but J 
am, and he’ll be married in four or 
five weeks’ time.” 

“I’m sure he’ll be very happy, and 
he has kept his secret very well. 
Dear me, isn’t there more smoke than 
usual from the mountain ?” 

“ No it’s only the light.” 

“And, I forget, did you say who 
the young lady is ?” said Miss Challys, 
carelessly, still looking toward the 
distant Vesuvius. 

“No, I daren’t tell her name, but 
she is as nice a girl as ever you saw. 
They were in the same hotel with 
you two months ago; in Rome you 
never saw a prettier creature. Do 
you remember when we were passing 
through Rome, you told me that 
Charles was absent two or three hours 
every day on pretence of sketching, 
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and that you saw very little to show 
for the time—how I laughed? 
knew the thing was going on then ?” 

“T suppose so ; he has been very 
secret.” 

“Very sly,” laughed Lord Arden- 
broke. 

“ Although, of course, there was no 
reason why he should be in any par- 
ticular hurry to tell ; and I’m sure 
we had no right to look for dis- 
closures earlier than other people. 
I’m sure, I hope he’ll be very happy, 
but I think he’s making rather a fool 
of himself.” 

Ardenbroke laughed—“ Really ?” 

“Yes ; why should you laugh. He 
need not have been in any hurry, that 
I can see. He had time enough, 
goodness knows; and I think any- 
one who is so entirely his own mas- 
ter, and leading so happy a life, zs 
rather a fool, to change everything, 
and put his happiness in another per- 
son’s keeping.” 

“T see here the spirit of the ‘ virgin 
Queen’ ascendant. No courtier per- 
mitted to marry.” 

Ardenbroke laughed as he said this, 
but Miss Gray, so far from laughing, 
or even smiling, looked rather bored, 
and then talked about something else. 

And so they chatted through this 
slow, luxurious sail ; and when they 
landed in the punt, Charles Manner- 
ing was waiting to take her cloak and 
book, and contrived to look so in- 
nocent that Ardenbroke could not 
forbear smiling as he caught her eye. 
But she either did not see, or did not 
choose to see, and gave her parasol 
and book to Lord Ardenbroke ; and 
when she was obliged to see Charles 
Mannering, she gave him a rather 
chilly smile, and said, “ Writing let- 
ters, at home, I suppose ¢” 

“ Writing letters, yes ; how did you 
find that out ?” 

But she did not answer ; and look- 
ing sea-ward, made some remarks, in- 
stead, to Lord Ardenbroke, upon the 
green tint of the water, which Charles 
did not very well hear; and she 
passed him by, and walked up stairs, 
when they got home, in rather a 
stately way. 

When she reached her room, she 
locked the door, and threw herself 
into a chair, and—wept. 

“T thought I had one friend—one 
friend—and I’ve lost him ; I have no 
one now.” 
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And on this theme she wept for a 
time. Then recollecting, she dried 
her tears and bathed her eyes and 
cheeks, to remove the appearance of 
recent weeping, and came down more 
cheerfully than she had for a long 
time, and was very gay and chatty at 
tea. But somehow, Charles fancied 
himself a little in disgrace. 

The gentlemen went out after tea 
for a stroll andacigar. Julia War- 
dell sat at an open window looking 
affably at the distant sea, and bab- 
bling to her dog, and Challys Gray 
found herself sitting beside the old 
dowager Lady Ardenbroke, whosaid— 

“It was quite delightful, my dear, 
to listen to you this evening.” 

“Why, what did I say ?” 

“ Nothing very particular ; but you 
seem to have found your spirits 
again.” 

“Found them, have I? I was not 
aware that [ had lost them,” said 
Challys. 

“Come, come, my dear, I’m a 
shrewd old woman; I have heard 
more than you think,” and she laugh- 
ed and shook her head. 

“T really don’t know what you 
mean,’ said Challys, first blushing very 
brilliantly, and then growing very pale. 

“ You ought to tell me that kind of 
nonsense, my dear, instead of allow- 
ing it to prey upon your spirits ; 
every foolish little fancy, if one 
broods over it in solitude, grows into 
the dimensions of a tragedy. You 
ought to talk to me ; you can’t, you 
know, to Mrs. Wardell, because— 
though she’s a good old soul—she’s 
stupid, and she could not understand 
you.” 

** But who, dear Lady Ardenbroke, 
has been telling you all these stories 
about me ?” 

“My dear, I’ve heard quite enough 
from that good, dull creature who is 
talking to her dog in the window, to 
understand —though she doesn’t — 
that there was a very foolish little 
fancy that ought to have been quite 
forgotten in as many weeks as it has 
taken years ””—— 

“You mean,” began Challys, with 
her eyes fixed on the carpet. 

“T do,” said the old lady, “and I 
can tell you that anything so wild 
and silly as you're allowing yourself 
to think of such a person as Mr. De 
Beaumirail, even at the best—so vain, 
selfish, violent, and unprincipled.” 
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“Qh, no, no, no/ you mustn’t !—I 
can’t bear it ! You never knew him. 
He sacrificed himself for me.” 

“ Well, dear, if you will have it so, 
and that it pains you my talking so 
— I'll only say, that if you had 
consulted me, I should have warned 
you instantly ; and I now tell you, 
that if he had not owed a guinea, 
and been just as when he came of 
age, no one who took the least interest 
in you would have allowed you to 
dream of him as a husband ; he never 
could have made anyone happy, and 
there is no good in our affecting to 
think differently from everyone who 
knew him. Ardenbroke knew him 
at one time very well, and, though he 
thought him amusing, he knew per- 
fectly well that he was everything I 
describe him, and although he had lost 
sight of him for years, and knewof the 
utter ruin that had befallen him, I do 
assure you he was in an agony to get 
back from Scotland all that time, and I 
could not make out for what, and 
only that he was kept there in spite 
of himself, and not able to put off 
people, he would have come up to 
town about it ; and heaven only knows 
what might have happened, for he, 
in his own way, is just as fiery as De 
Beaumirail was, and the idea of put- 
ting such a person in comparison with 
that nice, honest, gentle creature, 

_ Charles Mannering—I think you must 
have been bereft of your senses ! 
Charles Mannering is such a gentle- 
man, and such a charming companion, 
and so good-natured--I could really 
almost beat you.” 

“Well, darling, T’ll not talk any 
more, for it’s all a retrospect now, 
and you know [I've settled to be an 
old maid.” 

And with a smile, and a very 
deep sigh, she pointed Lady Arden- 
broke’s attention away from such 
things, to the brilliant moonlight 
that was quivering on the blue waters 
beneath them. 

That night Lord Ardenbroke found 
himself at the window beside Ohallys 
Gray, just before his good night, and 
he whispered, laughing, “ Well, have 
you made out anything more about 
Charles $” 

“Oh, no; I shouldn’t think of ask- 
ing; of course we'll have it all in 
good time.” 

“Well, I do think, though, he 
might have told you; he doesn’t know, 
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I assure you, that I gave you the least 
hint, but you are such uld friends.” 

“Oh, really, there’s no hurry,” 
said the young lady; “ why should 
there? Besides, the young lady, who- 
ever she is, might like to choose who’s 
to hear it all first.” 

* Well, ’m going home now, and 
he’ll have time to cool by morning, 
so I don’t care if he’s a little angry ; 
and I give you leave to tell him, after 
Ive gone, if you like it. I suppose 
he’s a little shy. Good night!” 

And away he went, and said a word 
or two to Charles at the door. She 
fancied he was advising a confidence 
to her ; she did not quite know how 
she felt ; her pride was wounded ; but, 
also, she was resolved that he should 
not think she cared ; and, therefore, 
when he came near the window, with 
a remark about the sea and the moon- 
light, she managed to receive him 
very nearly in her usual way. So 
they talked on and compared notes 
on the picturesque ; and finally she 
said carelessly— 

“What day, I forget, do you set out 
for home?” 

“ Not till this day week, I think.” 

“Oh! Isn’t that a mistake ?” 

“How? I don’t see,” he said. 

“T always think, when one has to 
make a journey, it is better to start 
as soon as possible, particularly when 
it is going to be a pleasant journey.” 

“Pleasant? I did not say it was 
to be pleasant.” 

“Oh! but I heard all about it,” 
said Challys. “Dear me! what a 
noise that little dog makes.” 

“ But do you mean you really heard 
anything ? What did you hear ?” 

* Of course you know what I heard; 
you told it all to Ardenbroke and 
Ardenbroke told it to me.” 

“Ardenbroke? I told him no- 
thing,” answered Charles. 

“Oh, nonsense, you did,” said 
Challys, lighting up suddenly with 
a little flush and brilliant eyes; “you 
told him you were going to England 
to marry, or rather to try to marry 
some one; and I’m sure there’s no 
need to make such a fuss about no- 
thing, or, next to nothing.” 

“And you believe all that non- 
sense ¢” he said, after a moment’s 
silence, looking straight at her with 
kind and sad eyes. “I did not think, 
Challys, you thought me so—I can’t 
find exactly a word ; but I thought 
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you were the last person in the world 


’ who could have believed such astory.” 


“TI don’t know; I don’t see any- 
thing so incredible in it.”’ 

“Yes, Challys, you do—that is, if 
you know and understand me ever so 
little—you must see that it is gutte 
incredible—you must see that I hate 
going away, even for two or three 
weeks, and that my only happiness 
is to be near you.” 

She looked at him with still that 
blush, and with the half-quenched 
fire in her eyes, timidly almost, and 
lowered her eyes again. 

“You are very kind, Charlie, to say 
so, for I’m sure I’ve been often very 
cross and very ungrateful.” 

At this point I hear nothing but 
the snarling of the dog and the non- 
sensical caresses of good Julia War- 
dell. I don’t approach the two young 
people who carry on their colloquy 
in the same low tone, I verily believe, 
without so much as being conscious 
of the noise that Mrs. Wardell and 
her dog are kicking up. 

Half an hour goes by, and half an 
hour more, during which Julia War- 
dell, at her window, has been taking 
a nap. The dog is lying on his 
cushion, coiled round with his head 
to his tail, and one eye vigilantly 
watching Charles Mannering’s back, 
with an air of covert suspicion. The 

oung people are still talking very 
ow, and can I believe my eyes !— 
Clarles Mannering has stolen his 
hand slily round Challys Gray’s 
slender waist—and there seems no 
resistance ; and they whisper on and 
on—and he actually kisses her—once, 
twice, thrice ; and I know not how 
often the indiscretion might have 
been repeated, had not Mrs. Wardell, 
wakening suddenly, said— 

“Were you speaking to me, dear?” 

“JT? No, darling,” answered 
Challys’ voice from the other win- 
dow ; and in obedience to some im- 

erious signal, I suppose, Charles 
Tenaiens hand stole slyly to his 
own side, and he said, quite inno- 
cently, “CanI do anything, Mrs. War- 
dell ¢” 

“ No, thanks,” answered that lady ; 
“ but, dear me, how the candles have 
burnt down—how the time goes while 
one’s thinking, and that exquisite 
view—and—is it really }—upon my 
life, itis nearly one o’clock ! My dear 
Challys, what have we been thinking 





of ? we can’t live without sleep. Mr. 
Mannering, don't you think—it’s very 
rude of me-—but isn’t it very late ?” 

So Charles apologized, and looked 
at his watch and laughed, and bid 
good night, and had another little 
whisper with Challys at the window, 
and bid good night again, and then 
another whispering word, and so good 
night once more, and now really de- 
parted. But he might have been seen, 
as the old novels say, for ever so long 
after, walking slowly to and fro, under 
the trees, and looking up at the win- 
dows of the house, in a rapture, in a 
dream, with a heart tumultuous with 
pride. 

Next morning at breakfast Charles 
Mannering mentioned that he had 
put off his visit to England, and as 
the ladies did not care for the yacht 
that day, Charles went off with Arden- 
broke, and during their sail, I fancy, 
had a good deal to tell him. 

Challys Gray had also something to 
tell, and surprised Mrs. Wardell. And 
afterwards drove out with old Lady 
Ardenbroke, who returned in very 
genial spirits. 

I need not, I think, lead the reader 
on to a sequel which so palpably an- 
nounces itself. 

That kind person who has listened 
to my story for so long, would 
hardly find patience were i to hold 
him for five minutes more by the 
button, while filling his ear with 
details which he is quite willing to 
take for granted, and which I must 
confess have nothing unusual in them. 
Happy the people whose annals are 
dull—married folks especially. ‘The 
uncertainties, agitations, suspenses, 
and catastrophes, which are the life 
of romance, and the natural fare of 
lovers, are by no means compatible 
with the comfort or even the possi- 
bility of domestic existence. 

To say, then, that in their married 
state the lives of Challys Gray and 
Charles Mannering were as happy 
as mortal could desire, is simply to 
say that no reader would care to look 
into those comfortable chapters of 
their biography. 

I may mention, however, as par- 
ticular contributions to that happi- 
ness, that their union has been 
blessed with five fair children, and it 
will be a comfort to those good souls 
who love Debrett, and cognate stu- 
dies, to learn that Charles Mannering 
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is within one of a Peerage by one of 
those sudden, oblique descents which 
demonstrate that Death, that utterly 
democratic officer knocks as sharply 
at great houses as at small, and ar- 
rests an heir apparent and an heir 
presumptive, with as little ceremony 
as he would two tailors. Charles 
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Mannering’s old-bachelor uncle has 
now the title. Some people say he 
is going to marry. Others as posi- 
tively say no. But Charles as reso- 
lutely keeps the matter out of his 
mind ; and I should not be surprized 
any day at hearing that he was now 
Lord Weybroke. 


-% 


THE HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION.* 


“Bressep father,” said Baronius to 
Paul V., “the ministry of Peter is 
twofold—to feed and to kill. For the 
Lord said to him, ‘ Feedmy sheep,’ and 
he also heard a voice from heaven, 
saying, ‘Kill and eat.’ To feed sheep 
is to take care of obedient faithful 
Christians, who in meekness, humi- 
lity, and piety, show themselves to 
be sheep and lambs. But when he 
has no longer to do with sheep and 
lambs, but with lions, and other wild, 
refractory, and troublesome beasts, 
Peter is commanded to kill then— 
that is to say, to attack, fight, and 
slaughter them, until there be none 
such left.” Those by whom author- 
ity to slay the refractory was thus 
claimed, did not perfect their ingeni- 
ous interpretation of Scripture by acts 
of cannibalism, but they fulfilled the 
command to slaughter troublesome, 
heretical beasts, with a fiendish vigour. 
The ‘ History of the Inquisition’ is 
the record of this killing, in the cause 
of religion, “ until there be none 
left.” As a writer on the subject has 
said, “ All the records of the fantastic 
cruelties of the heathen world do 
not afford so appalling a picture of 
human weakness and depravity as 
the authentic and genuine documents 
of the laws and proceedings of the 
Holy Office, which professes to act 
under the influence of the doctrines 
of the Redeemer of the world.” The 
warfare against heresy was a bloody 
contest, satisfying to repletion the 
diabolical appetite of fanaticism. 
The Inquisitor, with systematic in- 
difference, “inflicted death, torment, 
misery, anxiety, and infamy, on the 
guilty and the innocent.” 

The Inquisition has been destroyed, 


though the maxim of Baronius, with 
its supposed scriptural sanction, 
survives, displaying itself with such 
cruelty as it can dare to exhibit. 
The progress of civil freedom has 
overcome the efforts of secret tribu- 
nals. The world no longer acknow- 
ledges the right of the ecclesiastic to 
wield the sword over evil-thinkers, 
any more than the right of the secu- 
lar authority to interfere with the 
conscience. An Inquisition of the 
original stamp would be, in any 
country, a dangerous anachronism. 
The authors of “ Autos de Fé” would 
be likely to pave for themselves a 
way to the gibbet. Europe must dege- 
nerate more than the darkest mediz- 
valist can believe possible, before the 
sanguinary tribunal could be set up 
again, in any of its nations. 

The Inquisition was abolished by 
monarchs in communion with the 
Papacy, when they found that it: 
imprisonments and cruelties would 
be no longer borne by any portion of 
their people. It received its first 
blow in Italy, when, in 1769, the 
Duke of Parma published a decree, 
denouncing the “ foreign tribunal,” 
introduced into his State, and affirm- 
ing that “it belonged to him alone, 
as protector of religion and of the 
Church, to provide for the conserva- 
tion of sound doctrines.” He ordained 
that, thenceforward, causes of faith 
should be tried by the ordinary 
bishops, under the protection of the 
secular authority, and not by an ir- 
responsible Inquisition, and that all 
cape ee of the Holy Office should 

risoners of the State. This prin- 
ciple, that the ministry of Peter 
should have no further licence of 


* “ The History of the Inquisition in every country where its tribunals have been esta- 
blished, from the Twelfth Century to the Present Time. By William Harris Rule, p.p., 
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butchery, was soon asserted more 
boldly by the Grand Duke Leopold 
of Tuscany, who claimed the right 
of lay control over the proceedings 
of the Inquisition. Ferdinand VE 
King of the Two Sicilies, abolished 
the Ricilian Inquisition in 1782, pro- 
nouncing it “hateful to the people, 
disobedient to the sovereign, and 
hostile to the laws.” a iceroy 
Caraccioli entered the hall of the 
Holy Office in state, and ordered the 
prisoners to be set at liberty. The 
wealth of the Office was forfeited to 
the Crown. The iron cages contain- 
ing human skulls were taken down, 
and split asunder, in order that every 
trace of the odious institution might 
be blotted out of memory. (“ Pro- 

ess of the Two Sicilies under the 
panish Bourbons, from 1735 to 1840.” 
By John Goodwin, her Majesty’s Con- 
sul for Sicily”). The archives were 
ordered to be burned, and the ashes 
to be scattered to the wind ; and so 
strictly. was the order enforced, 
that out of an immense mass of 
papers and parchments, not a single 
volume of records escaped the flames. 

In 1809 the French troops de- 
molished a portion of the prisons 
of the Inquisition in Rome. Leo 
XII. restored these sixteen years 
later, but the ancient power was 
not revived. Ip 1849, the prisons 
of the Inquisition were broken 
into, when two prisoners were found 
in their cells, an aged bishop and 
a nun. Dr. Rule translates a letter 
written to him by Alessandro 
Gavazzi, giving an account of the 
palace of the Inquisition, as he 
then saw it when, for ashort time, it 
was thrown open to the public, who 
crowded to witness the place of 
horror. He found no instruments of 
torture. These had been destroyed 
at the first French invasion, and were 
not used afterwards in the modern 
Inquisition. Between the great hall 
of judgment and the luxurious 
apartment of the chief jailer, a 
deep trap opened into the vaults 
under the Inquisition. As soon as 
the criminal confessed his offence, 
the second keeper, always a Domi- 

ican friar, sent him to the Father 

ommissary. “ With hope of pardon 
the culprit would go towards the 
apartment of the Holy Inquisitor, 
but inthe act of setting foot at its 
entrance, the trap opened, and the 
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world of the living heard no more of 
him.” “ Wandering in this labyrinth 
of most fearful prisons, I came to a 
cell full of skeletons without skulls, 
buried in lime. The skulls, de- 
tached from the bodies, had been 
collected in a hamper by the first 
visiters.” The: writer has a theory 
to account for the finding of 
the skeletons thus covered in lime, 
but the theory may be wrong. 
The fact itself is historical. It 
is not generally remembered that, 
after the flight of Pius IX. to 
Naples, the Roman Parliament de- 
creed the erection of a pillar op- 
posite the palace of the Inqui- 
sition, to perpetuate the memory of 
its destruction. The restoration 
came, and with it the Holy Office, its 
Congregation of Cardinals, and the 
Congregation of the Index—to remain 
in existence, in a modified form, as 
the times will bear it, until it and the 
institutions and principles of which it 
is the product, shall be swept away by 
the operation of the same influences 
that have so vastly curtailed its 
power. 


Various histories of the Inquisi- 
tion in different countries have been 
written, and in particular the chron- 
icle of its cruelties in Spain and 
Portugal. Dr. Rule’s work presents 
to the reader the whole Story of the 
Inquisition, conducting him from 
country to country, and raising the 
veil from its horrors in each. He is 
careful to give his authorities, in al- 
most every case persons within the 
Church of Rome itself, or Inquisitors. 
The work is no attempt to create an 
effect by piling up harrowing narra- 
tives. “ Many deeds of darkness are 
passed over in silence, because it is a 
shame even to speak of the things 
that were done in secret, and to lay 
bare the immoralities of Inquisitors 
and Confessors is (adds the author), 
to say the least, an offence against 
public decency that cannot be too 
steadily discouraged.” Dr. Rule 
has desired to acquit himself of his 
task strictly in the spirit of the 
historian. His chapters are not 
interlarded with comments, but are 
a naked record from authentic 
sources, 

We do not perceive that Dr. Rule 
had before him, when writing the 
tale of the Portuguese Inquisition, 
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a curious book of letters printed 
anonymously in London, in 1761, en- 
titled, “‘ Authentic Memoirs concern- 
ing the Portuguese Inquisition, never 
before published, with remarks on 
the infamous character given to the 
British nation, by a late apologist for 
that horrid tribunal!” With regard 
to the effect of the proceedings of 
the tribunal as an inquisition for 
heresy, this writer stated that those 
really guilty of the crimes laid to 
their charge stood a much better 
chance of acquittal than the perfectly 
innocent. Conscious of their offences, 
they made a show of repentance, and 
were generally released in the first 
Auto, after a slight punishment. The 
innocent languished many years in 
dungeons, and were put to torture 
to induce confessions. “ Many, terri- 
fied at the very sight of theinstruments 
of torture, accused themselves of 
crimes.” 

The Inquisition is a creation of 
the temporal power. Until it was 
established the Holy Office had no 
dungeon at its command, and could 
give an Inquisitor no power to decree 
the heretical to death. Not until the 
Temporal power began to perish, did 
the Inquisition lose its authority, and 
abandon the worst of its functions. 
The twelfth century saw the insti- 
tution arise. A memorable act of 
Pope Alexander IV. declared that 
every secular prince refusing to 
employ his power against heretics 
was to beregarded as a heretic himself. 
It was under his auspices that a 
Council was held, at which “St. 
Thomas of Canterbury” assisted, 
when a persecuting decree was re- 
solved upon, about which the recent 
admirers of Thomas & Becket are not 
likely to say much. “ Wherefore,” it 
went on, after reciting the fact that 
heresies existed, “we command the 
bishops, and all the Lord’s priests 
dwellingin those parts, to keep watch, 
and under peril of an anathema to 
prohibit that, where followers of 
that heresy are known, anyone in the 
country shall dare to afford them 
refuge, or to lend them help; neither 
shall there be any dealings with such 
persons in buying or selling—that all 
solace of humanity being utterly lostto 
them, they may be compelled to for- 
sake the error of their life ; and who- 


~gsoever shall attempt to contravene 


this order, shall be smitten with 


anathema, as a partaker of their ini- 
quity. But they, if they be taken, 
shall be thrown into prison by 
Catholic princes, and be deprived of 
all their goods, And forasmuch as 
they frequently assemble together 
from various parts into one hiding- 
place, and have no reason why they 
should be together, except their 
consent n error, and yet dwell in 
the same abode, let such conventicles 
be closely searched, and if the per- 
sons be found guilty, let them be 
restrained with canonical severity.” 

It was Pope Innocent III, however, 
who really “unsheathed the sword 
of Peter.” The tone of Innocent’s 
commands is seen in his instructions 
with respect to the King of Hungary 
—‘* We have commanded” (he says) 
“the same—that is,‘ our laws’—to be 
executed by secular powers or princes, 
but if they refuse so to do, we have 
commanded that they be compelled 
by ecclesiastical severity.” 

The provisions made by the Fourth 
Council of Lateran, in 1215, show 
the spirit in which the Inquisition 
arose, and the part the secular arm 
was intended to play in the work 
its projectors had in view. “ Eve 
heretic rebelling against the holy 
Catholic and orthodox faith is ex- 
communicated and accursed. No 
heretical denomination is exempt. 

: When condemned, the 
secular powers being present, or their 
bailiffs, to them they are left to be 
punished, after due sentence, the 
clerics being previously degraded 
from their orders. If laymen, their 
property is confiscated; if clergy- 
men, it shall be given to their re- 
spective churches. Secular powers 
must be moved and induced, or, if 
need be, compelled by ecolesiastical 
censure, to make public oath for the 
defence of the faith, as they them- 
selves desire to be faithful, promising 
to labour, with all their might, to 
root out of their dominions all whom 
the Church has denounced as here- 
tics.” This sacrament of persecu- 
tion was only too faithfully kept, 
and when the secular persons recoiled 
from the service required from them, 
the Inquisition enabled the clerics to 
punish, as well as to adjudge to 
punishment, in accordance with their 
maxim, “Persons marked with 
suspicion only, unless they can clear 
themselves, are to be smitten with the 
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sword of anathema, and spurned by 
everyone. If, then, they persist for a 
_ in excommunication, they shall 
condemned as heretics.” As iong 
as it remained possible, the duty of 
erecting the stake, and lighting the 
faggots, was ene upon the State. 
“The temporal lord who, after a 
—_ admonition of the Church, 
neglects to purge his land from 
heretical defilement, is to be bound 
under anathema by the metropolitan 
and other bishops. If he is perti- 
nacious for one year, his subjects are 
released from their allegiance, and 
his territories shall be occupied by 
Catholics, that these may sweep off 
the heretics, and purify the faith.” 
The canonical establishment of an 
Inquisition was completed at this 
Council. The Holy Office was notthen 
actually constituted, but every bishop 
was made aninquisitor by virtue of his 
office. At the Council of Toulouse, 
in the year 1229, where the laity were, 
for the first time, forbidden to read 
the Scriptures, the first pair of Do- 
minican Inquisitors set up their 
authority. In 1255, Alexander IV. 
constituted the Provincial of the Do- 
minicans and the Guardian of the 
Franciscansin Paris Inquisitors-Gene- 
ral for that kingdom. In the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century its 
tribunals were in full action, “with 
jurisdiction administered by three 
concurrent authorities—civil in the 
magistrates, ordinary ecclesiastical in 
the bishops, and pontifical in the In- 
quisitionw—and a rigorous prison- 
discipline, with public infliction of 
capital punishment. This it is usual 
to call the Ancient Inquisition.” It 
took over two centuries to perfect 
the system, and consolidate its ter- 
rible energies. The code of the 
Inquisition was ever growing, and 
many of those engaged in ad- 
ministering it only knew it in part. 
Secret examinations became acknow- 
ledged in inquisitorial jurisprudence 
in the early years of the fourteenth 
century. The theory of the Inquisi- 
tion would only be expounded by re- 
producing the Directory of Eyméric, 
which had the sanction of Gregory 
XIII. It exhibits the laws and cus- 
toms of the Holy Office, as established 
in 1587, and never materially altered. 
The Directory includes the amplest 
directions for the trials held to dis- 
cover heresy, and an elaborate appli- 
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cation of the maxim, Cum essem as- 
tutus, dolo vos cepi, instructing the 
judges in a hundred arts for the pur- 
pose of “catching with guile” the un- 
wary victim. The part which the 
“ spy” is to play in these inquisitions, 
and the preparation for them, is care- 
fully and shamelessly defined. 

Tirebolas Eyméric, monk of the 
Order of Preachers, and author 
of the “Directory of Inquisitors,” 
flourished in the times of Popes 
Urban V., Gregory XI, Urban 
VI., and Boniface IX., and of 
Peter IV., King of Arragon. He 
was created General Inquisitor of 
Arragon about 1357, and died in 1393, 
having been an active Inquisitor for 
nearly half acentury. “ His activity 
was immense. His collection of laws, 
illustrated by examples, remains at 
Rome, the fundamental code, still 
having authority undiminished, in the 
theory of Inquisition, although it is 
no longer possible to carry it out into 
practice.” 


To examine all the features of 
the science of inquest for heresy, 
to detail the ingenuities of torture 
adopted, or to relate many stories 
of the murder of the “relapsed,” 
is impossible ; but a passage trom 
the Directory of Eyméric will show, 
at once the spirit of the Inquisitor, 
the extent of his assumed authority, 
and the social tyranny he exercised. 
One of the decrees of the Order was, 
that “Every man, of whatever estate, 
shall lose all office, benefice, right, 
and dignity, so soon as he incurs in- 
quisitorial punishment. His memory 
is to be accursed. His progeny is to 
be infamous. Some have asked 
whether children begotten in the 
time of his innocency, when, as yet, 
he had not fallen away from the Holy 
Catholic Church, are to be involved in 
thedishonour. Thedoctors have taken 
this case into consideration, and they 
unanimously determine that, as the 
end of punishment is the prevention 
of crime, the terror of infamy ought 
always to be before the eyes of every 
parent, in order that natural affection, 
with compassion toward children 
that might suffer by his fault, may 
keep his faith right. When a man 
is heretical, his sons, his daughters, 
and their children, must all be in- 
famous—when a woman, her sons and 
daughters only.” 
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Answering Bower, an apologist of 
the Inquisition, the author of the 
“ Authentic Memoirs,” contrasts the 
persecution for religion's sake under 
the direct auspices of the civil ma- 
gistrate and that which the Inqui- 
sitors accomplished “in impenetrable 
secrecy,” describing the latter as in- 
finitely more cruel than the former : 


“When the civil magistrate was per- 
mitted to take e~gnizance of these matters, 
the trials were according to the known forms 
of law, the criminal knew who were his ac- 
cusers, the witnesses were always con- 
fronted, and the whole process published, so 
that everyone could judge of the equity of 
the sentence. How widely different 
are the proceedings of the Holy Office! 
Their forms and methods of trial are known 
to none but themselves; the prisoner is as 
great a stranger to the particulars of the 
crime he is charged with, as to the names 
and quality of his accusers; nor is any 
part of the process ever published, but such 
only as the Inquisitors are pleased to di- 
vulge, in order to give some colour to the 
most flagrant injustices. Will any- 
one believe that mercy alone induced these 
ecclesiastical lords to usurp an authority in- 
compatible with the character of clergymen, 
and to proceed in a manner so preposterous, 
so different from the universal practice of 
mankind? How isit possible not to sus- 
pect the worst of such dark and mysterious 
conduct, which all other courts of justice 
are strangers to? And, after all, what is 
the gentle correction of those who are so 
happy as to be dismissed? Confiscation of 
goods, and perpetual infamy at least, and 
this perhaps, as I have already observed, 
after some years’ confinement, and a false 
confession, extorted by racks and tortures.” 


If its tender mercies were cruel, what 
wasthesecret tribunalinitsrage? The 
writer's story of the Portuguese Inqui- 
sition, and its treatment of the Jews, is 
appalling. One of his accounts of an 
Auto da fe is copied verbatim fromthe 
pages of the “Apologist,” who is 
wholly unconscious that he was not 
relating a virtuous proceeding. The 
author of the “ Memoirs” introduces 
the narrative thus: “It is so long 
since faggots have blazed in Smith- 
field, on a religious account, that the 
custom of burning people alive may 
now seem a very terrible thing in idea, 
but our ‘Man of Business’ (the de- 
fenders of the Holy Office assumed 
this name), who assisted on the spot, 
and saw the wretch expire in the 
flames, has assured us that, in effect, 
there is not near so much in it.as 
some are apt to imagine. As no 
words can come up to his own, and 
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the picture he has drawn is so lively 
and natural, it would be doing him 
wrong to attempt altering a single 
stroke in it.” Take his account as 
follows : 


“ The fire (says he) being set to the pile 
of wood and furze round him, it caught 
and spread itself immediately into one great 
blaze; whereupon the hapless wretch pushed 
forth a most enormous shriek, which pre- 
sently was drowned by the loud echoes of 
the frighted, pitying multitude, and never 
more perceived. This complicated scene of 
mingled woes and passions had an effect 
upon me so strangely full of desolation 
[these are the words of the letter] that I 
scarce knew how I kept on my legs; not 
that I then conceived, or even now suppose, 
that the pain this miserable mortal felt was 
nigh so great as the appearance of it. On 
the contrary it is my firm opinion that, ex- 
clusive of the horror in the apparatus and 
external assemblage, the criminal endured 
but little more than they did who were 
strangled. For, as the faggots and furzes 
on which he was placed were intermixed 
with pitch, tar, resin, and every kind of 
hasty combustible, which might instantly 
despatch him, as in fact they did, the fire 
took in every part at once, accompanied 
with thick and ardent clouds of burning 
smoke, which must have suffocated him by 
the time he could well be sensible of the 
flames, and these in two or three minutes 
consumed the victim, stake, and fuel it- 
self, burning with such amazing fierceness 
that, for some time, it would have been as 
much as anyone's life was worth to ap- 
proach the pile, even at the distance of 
several yards.” 


Commenting on the candour of the 
reporter of the scene, the author 
completes the citation by another 
sentence in which the reflections of 
the “ Apologist” are conveyed:— 


“Such is the whole function then of an 
Auto da fe, little more or less; of which I 
have here given so circumstantial a detail, 
chiefly for this reason, that by timely re- 
moval of gross ignorance of facts, and sense- 
less prejudices, the reader may be more at 
leisure, and more qualified to judge for him- 
self, and distinguish plain, unbiassed truth 
from partiality and imposture.” 

In Spain and Portugal the chief 
design of the Inquisition was to ex- 
tirpate the Jews; and the church 
gloried in the declension of Judaism in 
the year 1391, when, according io 
Llorente, upwards of one hundred 
thousand Jews had erished by the 
Holy Office, or under the fury of 
mobs. ‘To evade persecution multi- 
tudes submitted to be baptized. More 
than a million had changed name at 
the end of thefourteenth century.” 
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When the Inquisition was at its 
highest pitch of influence in Spain, its 
Supreme Council consisted of a pre- 
sident (Inquisitor-General for the time 
being), six councillors, with the title of 
apostolic; and besides—so large and 
so perfect was the machinery of per- 
secution—a fiscal, a secretary of the 
chamber, two secretaries of the coun- 
cil, an alguazil-in-chief, or sheriff; one 
receiver, two reporters, an apparitor, 
one solicitor, and as many consultors 
as circumstances might demand. 
These were all maintained in a style 
suitable to their office. The In- 

uisitor-General, or President of the 

ouncil, exerted absolute power over 
every Spanish subject. The exploits 
of this Council, Llorente describes 
when he says :— 


“So many persons were to be put to 
death by fire, the Governor of Seville caused 
a permanent raised pavement, or platform 
of masonry, to be constructed outside the 
city, which has lasted to our time (until 
the French invasion, if not later), retaining 
its name of Quemadeio, or Burning-place ; 
and at the four corners four large hollow 
statues of limestone, within which they used 
to place the impenitent alive, that they 
might die by slow fires. I leave my readers 
to consider whether this punishment of an 
error of the understanding was consistent 
or not with the doctrine of the Gospel.” 


The translation of Llorente’s work, 
which furnishes a history of the 
Spanish Inquisition that cannot be 
controverted,was published in London 
in 1826, by Whittaker: “The History 
of the Inquisition of Spain, from the 
time of its establishment to the reign 
of Ferdinand VII.; composed from the 
original documents of the archives of 
the Supreme Council, and from those 
of subordinate tribunals of the Holy 
Office; abridged and translated from 
the original works of D. Jean Antoine 
Llorente, formerly Secretary of the 
Inquisition, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Toledo, Knight of the Order 
of Charles IIL, &c.” Lilorente gives 
a faithful account of the uprisings of 
the populace against the Inquisitors 
and their atrocities. For example, 
when Paul IV. died at Rome in 1559, 
an Auto da fe was about to have oc- 
curred. But the people instantly 
taking courage determined to prevent 
it. hey went in crowds to the In- 
quisition, set all the prisoners at 
liberty, and burnt the house and the 
archives of the tribunal. “It cost 
much money and trouble to prevent 
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the enraged populace from burning 
the convent De la Sapienza of the 
Dominicans, who conducted all the 
affairs of the Roman Inquisition. 
The principal commissioner was 
wounded, and his house burnt. The 
statue of Paul IV. was taken from 
the capital and destroyed; the arms 
of the house of Carafa were every- 
where defaced, and even the mortal 
remains of the Pope would have been 
abused if the canons of the Vatican 
had not interred him secretly, and if 
the guards had not defended the Pon- 
tifical residence.” The Inquisitors, 
by reason of their perfect orga- 
nization, ingenuity, and unscrupul- 
ousness, generally got the better of 
the populace, and always brought 
monarchs under subjection. In 1560 
they burnt an Englishman, of whose 
death Llorente gives an account. He 
was condemned as a Lutheran heretic. 
He had been merely returning to 
England after a commercial venture. 
This man, by name Barton, refused 
to abjure, and was burnt alive. The 
Inquisitors also seized his vessel and 
its freight. The result of the case 
was that Philip IV. prohibited the 
Inquisitors from molesting foreign 
merchants and travellers, “if they 
did not attempt to promulgate hereti- 
cal opinions.” But the Inquisitors 
eluded the order, by pretending that 
they brought prohibited books into 
the country, or engaged in active 
efforts to propagate heresy. 

There is a curious testimony in 
the ordinances of the Inquisition it- 
self to the absurdity of torture. 
When it was judged necessary to de- 
cree the torture, the accused was to 
be informed of the motives for em- 
ploying it, and the offences for which 
1e was to suffer, but was not to be 
examined on any particular fact, 
“experience having shown that if 
questioned on any subject when pain 
has reduced him to the last ex- 
tremity, he will say anything that is 
required of him, which may be in- 
jurious to other persons, in making 
them parties comcerned, and pro- 
ducing other inconveniences.” It 
was another provision of the same 
ordinances that “if a prisoner died 
before his trial terminated, and his 
declarations had not extenuated the 
charges of the witnesses,’ the In- 

uisitors should give notice of his 
death to his children, his heirs, or 
others having the right of defending 
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his memory and property; and if 
there “be cause to pursue the trial of 
the deceased, a copy of the deposi- 
tions and the act of accusation shall 
be remitted to them, and all that they 
advance in defence of the accused 
shall be received.” The inquisitors 
warred even with the dead. “If, 
furthermore, the mind of an accused 
person became deranged before the 
conclusion of his trial for heresy,” a 
guardian or defender was to be ap- 
pointed for him. Children or relatives 
could present no defence in hisfavour; 
the Inquisitors reserved the right to 
decree what they deemed fitting in 
the case, and “to take measures to 
discover the truth without communi- 
cating with the prisoner, or those 
who represented him.’’ Among other 
“crimes” coming within the cog- 
nizance of the Inquisition were the 
advancing of “suspicious proposi- 
tions”—a phrase giving the largest 
latitude for persecution. The pro- 
ceedings of the Inquisition in the 
prohibition of books form a curious 
and instructive chapter of its history. 
In the time of the fifth Inquisitor- 
General, in the sixteenth century, the 
opinions of Luther, Calvin, Zuingle, 
(Ecolampardius, and Melanchthon, 
were condemned. In 1490 the 
Hebrew Bibles of the Jews were 
burned at Seville. In 1521 the Pope 
wrote to the governors of the pro- 
vince of Castille, recommending them 
to prevent the introduction of the 
works of Luther into the kingdom, 
and at the same time Cardinal Adrian 
ordered the Inquisitors to seize all 
books of that description. Some 
having entered the kingdom under 
fictitious titles, they were commanded 
to visit the public libraries and 
search for and seize them, whilst all 
Catholics were to be bound to de- 
nounce any person who might read 
or keep them in their houses. The 
Colloquies of Erasmus were anathe- 
matized in 1528. Inquisitors were the 
agents in carrying out these edicts. 
In the year 1558, says Llorente, 
the terrible law of Philip II. was 
published, which decreed the punish- 
ments of death and confiscation to all 
who should “sell, buy, keep, or read,” 
the books prohibited by the Holy 
Office; and to ensure the execution of 
this sanguinary law, the Index was 
printed, “that the people might not 
allege ignorance in their defence.” 
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The Inquisition also prohibited pic- 
tures, medals, and prints, with, as 
much severity as books. The Span- 
ish censures did not apply only to 
books of a theological cast, but in- 
cluded works on mathematics, astro- 
nomy, physic, and civil and natural 
law. All were embraced within 
some such convenient formula as 
“offensive to persons of high rank, 
seditious, tending to disturb public 
tranquillity, contrary to the Govern- 
ment of the State, and opposed to 
the obedience which has been taught 
by Jesus Christ and his Apostles.” 

Numberless attempts were made 
by Inquisitors to crush magistrates 
who defended the rights of the 
Sovereign and upheld secular au- 
thority. Llorente gives a formidable 
list of persons persecuted on this 
ground, and adds—the passage hav- 
ing greater interest underthe present 
circumstances of Spain—“ The horrid 
conduct of this Holy Office weakened 
the power and diminished the popu- 
lation by aetne the progress of 
arts, sciences, industry, and com- 
merce, and by compelling multitudes 
of families to abandon the kingdom ; 
by instigating the expulsion of the 
Jews and the Moors, and by immo- 
lating on its flaming shambles more 
than three hundred thousand vie- 
tims!” So replete with duplicity 
was the system of the Inquisitors- 
General, that if even a papal bull 
was likely to circumscribe their 
power, or check their vengeance, they 
refused to obey, on the pretext of 
its being opposed to the laws of the 
kingdom, and the orders of the 
Spanish Government. By a similar 
proceeding they evaded the ordi- 
nances of the King, alleging that 
papal bulls prevented them from 
obeying, under pain of excommunica- 
tion. Secrecy was the soul of the 
tribunal of the Inquisition. It gave 
to it life and vigour, sustained and 
strengthened its arbitrary power, and 
so emboldened it, that it had the 
hardihood to arrest the highest and 
noblest in the land—enabling it to 
deceive, by concealing facts, popes, 
kings, viceroys, and all invested with 
authority by their sovereign;”’ and 
when forced to open their archives 
to the inspection of secular authori- 
ties, the Inquisition forged reports of 
trials, and deliberately falsified its 
own records. 
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The heretic, whom any person 
might take into custody, when re- 
conciled to the Church was not to 
be permitted to live in a village 
suspected of heresy, and to show 
that he detested his former error, he 
was ordered to wear two crosses, of 
a different colour from his dress, one 
on the right and the other on the 
left breast. But such persons were 
never admissible to any public office, 
except by special dispensation. A 
little knowledge would at times have 
been of advantage to inquistors, 
who undertook to judge solemnly as 
to what compositions and theories, 
scientific or religious, were heretical. 
In the pontificate of Leo X., writes 
Dr. Rule, when the Prince Pico De 
la Mirandola had maintained nine 
hundred propositions at Rome, de- 
rived from Chaldean, Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin authors, relating to theol- 
ogy, mathematics, natural history, 
magic, the Cabbala, and other 
sciences, real or reputed, the Roman 
scholars, bewildered by his erudition, 
surmised that he must assuredly bea 
heretic. The Censors laboured hard 
over his numerous propositions, ex- 
tracting at lastthirteen to be indicted 
as heretical. “The Prince was cen- 
sured as temerarious and suspected. 
But he presumed, as a temerarious 
person might presume, to write a 
defence of himself, and even to 
put some questions to the Censors. 
“What,” said he, “is Cabbala?” 
“Cabbala,” answered one of the 
learned inquisitors, “was a wicked 
heretic, who wrote against Christ. 
Med Cabbalists are a sect who follow 

im !” 


Among the curious records of the 
doings of Inquisitors, which Dr. Rule 
has collected, the most amusing is 
the story of Bartolomeo Gusmao, a 
Jesuit, who, being at Lisbon on a 
diplomatic mission, made a discovery 
of the principle of aerostation. His 
attention was caught by some ex- 
tremely light vegetable substance, 
spherical and hollow, floating on the 
air like a bubble. He tried to imi- 
tate nature, and succeeded in inflat- 
ing bags of thin paper with hot air, 
and sending them upwards towards 
the sky. “ At length he constructed 
a real balloon, and conceived the 
idea of ascending with it in the 
clouds.” Lisbon gazed at the sight 
of the experimental balloon rising 
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into the upperair,and admired the ex- 
ploit of Gusmao. The Inquisitors, how- 
ever, only saw heresy in the attempt. 
“The clergy shuddered at this tres- 
pass on a region hitherto inaccessible 
to mankind ; but when they heard 
that Gusmao proposed to mount 
bodily with it, or with one like it, 
they thought it high time to inter- 
fere, and the innovator was brought 
into their presence. They demurred 
at the safety of such an ascent, as 
well they might, and the inventor, 
not fathoming the depth of their ab- 
horrence, assured them that there 
would be no danger whatever, nor 
any difficulty either, and that he 
would engage to carry away into the 
winds the Grand Inquisitor himself 
and all the members of the Inquisi- 
tion.” This irreverent proposal con- 
firmed their lordships in the persua- 
sion, by thistime prevalentin Lisbon, 
that Gusmao was possessed by the 
devil ; and, instead of consenting to 
be carried up into empty space, they 
sent him down into a dark cell, and 
put an end, at least for their time, 
to any chance of attempting such 
excursions. In vain did he assure 
them that the balloon or what- 
ever else he might have called 
the vehicle, was not framed in con- 
tempt of any doctrine, or in viola- 
tion of any law of the Church. Their 
sentence was written, and he was 
sent into the dungeon, there to medi- 
tate on the heresy of science. The 
Jesaits, however, used their best in- 
fluence, and obtained the release of 
their too venturous brother, who pru- 
dently retired over the frontier into 
Spain. This happened in the year 
1700, and in 1724 this pioneer of 
seronauts died, not having again ven- 
tured to propose an ascent into the 
realm of air. 

It is a startling example of the ex- 
tent to which the most pious mind 
can be perverted, and the eyes of a 
good man blinded to the abomination 
of religious persecution, that the 
saintly Xavier, the apostle of India, 
wished to introduce the Inquisition 
into that country. The letter remains 
on record which Xavier wrote to 
John III. of Portugal, imploring him 
to “send out a suitable servant,” 
to India, “armed with necessar 
authority, whose only care it shall 
be to see to the salvation of the 
innumerable souls only that are here 
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rishing ; and who, in that post,shall 
Sion a power unlimited by the autho- 
rity and government of those whom 
you (the King) command to over- 
see your affairs, that thus, for the 
future, those many and grave in- 
conveniencies and scandals may be 
avoided from which formerly the 
affairs of religion here were free.” 

But we must leave the reader, who 
may feel interested in the subject, to 
seek fuller information as to the 


THE FIRESIDE 


Tue earliest collections of Italian fire- 
side stories are those of Straparola 
and Basile. The title of the collec- 
tion of Straparola’s repertory is 
Le Tredici Piacevolissme Notti. 
(The thirteen very pleasant nights). 
The work was first published at 
Venice in 1550, and contained 74 
tales, told during thirteen pleasant 
nights in the manner of the Deca- 
meron. The loose character of these 
stories is no secret in the world of 
literature, but we can select a few 
not calculated to offend the delicate 
taste of our own times. The earliest 
French translation appeared in Paris 
in 1585. 

J. B. Basile Count of Torone, a 
Neapolitan poet, flourished in the 
early part of the 17th century. He 
does not seem to have copied at 
all from Straparola. Indeed some 
think he knew nothing about him. 
His collection is entitled the Pent- 
ameron, the stories being supposed to 
be related to a Moorish slave who 
enjoys royal rank for the time. A few 
of Basile’s stories are identical with 
some of Straparola, but derived appa- 
rently from anothersource. In general 
they are much more decent in char- 
acter, but no poet or story-teller of 
the era or the locality felt — 
scruples about sending forth throug 
the press, things which would now 
only get a publisher among the most 
unprincipled, and immoral of the 
trade. Such are the very clever 
comedies even of the grave Ma- 
chiaveli himself. 

The reader will see in the few speci- 
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doings of the Inquisition down to 
modern times, in the excellent volume 
which Dr. Rule has published. There 
was before no convenient and com- 
plete account of the Holy Office. It 


is given in this work with fidelity as 
a simple piece of history. The re- 
flections of the author are few, as 
they ought to be, for the facts them- 
selves are sufficient. They carry their 
own moral. As a library book, Dr. 
Rule’s volume has high claims. 


LORE OF ITALY, 


mens here submitted a marked dif- 
ference'from the spirit of the Teutonic 
fire-side fictions. There the narrator 
while describing the most improbable 
circumstances, many being simple 
impossibilities, maintains a grave 
face, as if he himself were a believer 
in his story. In the Italian tales the 
same improbable and impossible 
character is found, exaggerated in 
many cases by the roguish story- 
teller that he may enjoy a more self- 
complacent laugh in his sleeve at the 
credulity of his hearers. On this ac- 
count the Neapolitan fire-side stories 
will never be so popular among the 
very young or the uneducated as the 
genial German repertory of Gammer 
Grethel. 

Flashes of wit occur now and then, 
and there is a latent vein of humour 
pervading the whole texture of the 
tale. These are accompagied by 
proverbs, and mock sublimities, and 
sometimes an overflow of words cal- 
culated to excite a smile. It would 
appear that the writer had in view 
to bring the favourite similes and 
metaphors of Don Quixote’s library 
into contempt. Here are some in- 
stances. A lover addressing his 
mistress thus invokes her, “ Hail, 
protocol of all the privileges of 
nature! Archive-of all the amenities 
of heaven! Tablet inscribed with all 
the titles of beauty.” “ Now was the 
rising sun flinging his glittering baits 
from his golden fishing rod, and 
catching the stray shadows left by 
night.” “Scarce had the sun begun to 
set on fire the stubbles of the fields 
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of air,’ &c. “ Now were the stars 
mustering on the parade groundof the 
sky.” Bits of satire, good-natured and 
the reverse, are abundant, all evincing 
the keen and caustic turn of an in- 
dolent but quick witted and intelli- 
gent people who live in a genialclime, 
and feel noanxiety about to-morrow’s 
breakfust. 

Persons desirous of further infor- 
mation about Basile and his Pent- 
ameron may consult Galiani ded 
Dialetto Napoletano 1789, and Eus- 
tach d’Aflitto Memorie degli Scrit- 
tori del Kegno di Napoli, 1794. 


THE JEWEL IN THE COCK’S HEAD, 


“There was in the town of Grot- 
tanegra a certain old man, named 
Thomes Aniello, but so unlucky was 
he that all his effects movable and 
immovable consisted of a cock. One 
morning he was suffering more from 
hunger than usual, and we all know 
that hunger drives the wolf from the 
wood. So he took his courage in 
both hands, and set off to the market 
place to sell his bird. He there met 
two very respectable-looking men, 
who offered him half a crown, and 
bade him follow them to their house 


to a 

“While they were going on and 
Aniello following, they began to con- 
verse in Latin, and this is what they 
were saying— 

“* Ah, said the first, ‘who could 
have thought, Januarius, that we 
should have lighted on this clown 
this morning! You know as well as 
I, that his cock has the jewel in his 
head, that we have been searching for 
solong. We will set it ina ring, and 
then haye every thing we wish for.’ 

“ Januarius answered. ‘ All right, 
Jacomo, we'll soon wring his head off, 
and pitch hardship overboard, and 
live like kin What use is virtue 
without wealth ? The coat makes the 
man, and the dogs bark at the beggar.’ 

“ Aniello, who knew a thing or two, 
and could distinguish an x from a v, 
understood Latin, and when they got 
into a crowded narrow street, he took 
a silent leave of his customers, got 
home in a hurry, wrung his cock’s 
head off, and set the jewel in a brass 


ring. 

a Now,’ said he to himself, ‘ I'll try 
the virtue of my jewel. I wish to be 
come a youth of eighteen years of 
age.’ He had hardly spoken when 
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he felt his blood course swifter through 
his veins, his legs became strong, his 
skin smooth, his mouth, that looked 
like a ruined castle, became full of 
white teeth, his beard, that was like 
a rough hunting ground, became as 
smooth as a tilled field. In short he 
was a fine handsome young man. 

“ *Now,’ said he, ‘i wish for a fine 
palace, and to become the King’s son- 
in-law.’ 

“The words were hardly spoken 
when the palace stood before him. 
Wonderful were the pillars ; the rich 
chambers with precious stones shin- 
ing from the walls, and golden floors. 
Servants were there ready to obey 
him ; his chariots and horses were 
more than he could count. The King 
visited him, and was entertained at 
a banquet, and the King’s daughter, 
Natalizia,: became his wile. 

“ But after some time the two men 
who had been disappointed formed a 
plan to get the jewel into their pos- 
session. They dressed hetalens 
like pedlars, and called at the palace 
and asked leave to show their wares 
to Pentella, Aniello’s daughter. 
Among their goods was a nicely 
dressed puppet, which played and 
danced by means of clockwork inside. 
She asked the price, and they said 
they would not sell it. ‘But,’ said 
they, ‘if you give us the ring your 
father wears, till we get one made 
like it, you must have the puppet, and 
we will give you back the ring.’ 

“ She bade them come back next 
day, and when her father came home, 
she fawned on him and fondled him, 
and played with his fingers till she 
slipped off the ring. She then said she 
was sick, and asked him to leave the 
ring with her to amuse her, and then 
got away to her own room. 

“ Next morning the pedlars were 
early at the door with the puppet, 
and no sooner had they the ring in 
their hands than they vanished, and 
the poor child almost fainted. 

“The two magicians were now in 
a thick wood, and wished that Ani- 
ello should at once become what he 
had been before the change. He 
was at the time talking to the King, 
and the moment after, he stood be- 
fore him with his forehead wrinkled, 
his eyes bleared, his face like parch- 
ment, his mouth toothless, his beard 
all bushy, and his fine clothes{nothing 
but rags and jags. 
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“When the King saw the frightful 
looking beggar sitting beside him, 
and talking to him, he flew into a 
rage, and with abuse and blows the 
attendants turned him out of the 
palace. Wondering very much at the 
change, he came to his daughter, and 
asked her for the ring. She told him 
how she was deceived by the ped- 
lars, and he gave her great abuse for 
her silliness, and left her there in 
great grief. He put on a pair of 
wooden shoes, took a stick in his 
hand, and determined to travel the 
world over till he would find the two 
peddling knaves. 

“* He walked so fast and so far that 
he came to the kingdom of Deepdale. 
This kingdom’ was inhabited by mice, 
who thought he was a spy sent by 
the cats, and brought him to their 
King Gnawwell. ° 

“ He asked him gruff enough who 
he was, whence he came, and what 
he wanted. Aniello presented him 
with a nice bit of bacon-skin in token 
of respect, and then related, bit by 
bit, all that had happened between 
himself and two magicians, and his 
vow that he would not rest till he 
discovered them, and got back his 
precious jewel. 

“The King was so grieved for the 
misfortunes of the poor man, that he 
summoned a council of the oldest and 
wisest mice in his kingdom. By good 
- luck there were among them the two 
cleverest mice in the world, Bitewell 
and Springwell, who had lived for 
six ful = in a tavern in the next 
town. ‘These spoke out at once :— 

“* We know your men. They were 
at the tavern one day, and after they 
saw the bottom of the wine;jug two 
or three times, they began to talk of 
the trick they had played on a poor 
old Booby. One of them, Januarius 
by name, boasted how he never let 
the ring off his finger night or day. 
We learned from their discourse that 
they lived at Castle-Rampino. 

“* Ah! good gentlemen,’ said he, 
‘come along with me to where these 
knaves live, and ae me to get m 
ring again, and I will bring: you back 
with a load of the best cheese and 
salt meat for the use of the King and 
yourselves.’ Every mouse in the 
council licked his whiskers at the 
mention of the eatables, and away 
went Bitewell and Springwell with 
Aniello, 
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“They went on and on, and at last 
reached Castle-Rampino. They learned 

that Januarius and Jacomo lived in 

the one house, and to this the two 

councillors went, leaving their friend 

in a little wood outside. As Janu- 

arius never removed the ring from 

his finger they fixed on this plan to 

secure it. 

“They waited till the darkness of 
night covered the earth, and when 
Januarius laid himself down to sleep, 
Bitewell crept up the bed side and be- 
gan to knaw his finger. Thinking it 
was the ring which was squeezing 
him, he took it off, and laid it on the 
table by his bed side. Springwell 
was on the watch for this ; he seized 
it in his mouth, and hardly gave four 
leaps till he was with Aniello. 

“ A prisoner condemned to death 
could hardly be more joyful for a re- 
prieve than Aniello. He transformed 
the two magicians into asses, laid his 
mantle on one and mounted him. 
The other he loaded with cheese and 
bacon, and thus he rode in triumph 
with his two friends snug in his 
pects, till they reached Deepdale. 

here he feasted the King and all the 
court, and heartily thanked them for 
their kindness, and offered up his 
prayer that householders would lay 
no more traps for them, nor cats 
lie in wait for them, nor arsenic 
shorten their lives. 

“He appeared again before the 
King ion the King’s daughter, a 
fresher-looking and handsomer man 
than he was before, and very joyful 
they were. They could not tell 
what had become of him, for they 
never imagined that the old beggar- 
man and he were the same person. 
He turned his two asses out to graze, 
and till the day of his death he never 

ut his ring off his finger, for ‘ the 
ycalded dog dreads Cold-water.’” 


Masaniello (Tomaso Aniello) is 
found in several Neapolitan stories, 
but not quite as often as Jack in 
English and Hans in German ones. 
Whether the celebrated fisherman 
made the name popular, or if it 
figured in folklore before his time, 
we are not prepared to say. 


BARDIELLO, 
“ Granonia of Aprano was a woman 
of sense, but her son Bardiello was 
renowned far and wide for his want 
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of it. A mother’s eyes are seldom  “ Burdiello rushed on them like a 
sharp to the defects of her child, so hungry lion, and after chasing them 
she petted and kissed him aslovingly through every nook and corner in the 
as if he was the wisest boy in Italy. house, he recovered the roast fowl ; 
“One of Granonia’s hens was but when he went back to the cellar, 
hatching ; so one day when she was the cask was empty, and the floor in 
obliged to go into Naples she said to a pool. 
her son, ‘My dear boy, if the hen “‘Oh what shall I do now?’ said 
flies out when I’m away drive her he, ‘and what will my mother say ?’ 
back to the nest.’ For if she stays He sat down, scratched his head and 
out the eggs will become cold, and thought, and then emptied the meal 
we shall have no chickens. sack on the cellar floor. 
“* Very well, mother,’ said he, “Still the heap of misfortunes 
‘you are not talking to adeaf man.’ weighed on his mind so heavily that 
*** And particularly,’ said she, ‘do he resolved his mother should not 
not go near that little box, forthe find him in life on herreturn. So he 
sweatmeats init are all poisoned; fell tooth and nail on the poisoned 
don’t be overcome with the tempta- sweetmeats, and never ceased till he 
tion.’ saw the bottom of the box. He then 
“* Never fear, mother. You won’t went into the oven and laid himself 
have to check me for being sweet- out to die. 
toothed.’ “When the mother returned, she 
“Well, while the mother was away knocked at the door and called, but 
Bardiello went into the garden to do noone came to openit. At last she 
some little work, the way no time burst it in, and cursed and swore, and 
would be lost. By-and-by he lifted was in a mighty passion. ‘Are you 
his head, and saw the hen walking deaf, Bardiello,’ said she, ‘that you 
about and picking. Hewaved his don’t answer? ‘Are you lame that 
arms at her, crying ‘Hush, hush, st, you don’t come? Are you sick? 
st!’ but she didn't mind him. He Where are you, you thief’s-face ? 
flung his cap at her, but that didn’t Where have you hid yourself, you 
send her back; so he caught up a good-for-nothing ?’ 
stick and sent it afterthe cap, and “At last she heard a weak voice 
by my word, she never felt a wish to from the oven. ‘ Here I am, mother, 
quit the nest again after thatsalute. and you'll never see me again.’ 
“When Bardiello saw the poorhen “* Why not?’ said she, getting a 
lying dead, he thought to himself, ‘I little frightened. ‘ Because I’m poi- 
must bear a hand, and not let the soned.’ ‘And how did you contrive 
eggs cool.’ So down he sat on them to poison yourself?’ So he told her, 
to keep up the heat. one after another, all the things that 
“ However, as he wasrather heavier had happened, and how he ate the 
than the mother, the eggs broke, and poisoned fruit to escape the abuse 
all became like an omelet in a she'd be sure to give him. 
frying pan. This time he wasready “She had some trouble to make 
to knock his head against the wall. him believe that he wasn’t poisoned 
However, the greatest grief comes to at all, and that the worst thing that 
an end, and the clock in his stomach could happen would be a fruit sur- 
began to give warning of the hour. feit. So she persuaded him to come 
So he plucked the hen, made a big out, and gave him a sweet syrup to 
fire, at set her on aspit before it. drink, and forgot all her losses for 
“When the roast was nearly done, joy that he was still alive. 
he spread a cloth onan oldchest,and =“ Next day she gave him a piece of 
went into the cellar with a jug to linen to take into the city, and sell 
draw some wine. While the jug was it, charging him to have nothing to 
filling he heard an uproar in the do with customers who used a great 
kitchen as if heavenand earth were deal of talk. 
coming together ; so leaving the tap # “ He went through 
open, he ran up, and there wasa big cried away, ‘ Who 
cat pulling the hen off the spit, and Who'll buy linen?’ Some asked him 
another cat behind her, and they both what kind of linen it was, but he 
growling and miauing, with theireyes said he'd have nothing to say to 
on fire, and their teeth stripped. them, they talked too much. hen 


the streets, and 
‘ll buy linen? 
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others asked him the price, he said 
they were a lot of gabblers. So he 
went on till he came into the court- 
yard of an uninhabited house where 
there was nothing to be seen but a 
plaster statue. 

“The poor boy was wearied, and 
sat down on the edge of a fountain. 
Seeing how lonely everthing appeared, 
he addressed himself to the statue : 
‘Does any one live in this house?’ 
The statue, as was natural, made him 
no answer. ‘This is the very man,’ 
said he, ‘that my mother wished me 
to sell the goods to. Do you want 
any linen?’ No answer. ‘Oh, 
very well, you must have it at your 
own price ; I'll call to-morrow morn- 
ing for the money.’ He laid the roll 
down on the step, and walked home. 
The next one that passed had a cheap 
bargain. 

“When he entered the house with- 
out the goods, or their value, and 
told his story, the poor mother nearly 
fainted. ‘Oh, you unfortunate sim- 
pe, will you ever get sense! But 

’m not blameless myself. I did not 
set your head right on you at first, 
and have been too indulgent ever 
since ; the pitiful doctor keeps the 
wound unhealed. But you’ve played 
too many tricks on me, and the day 
of reckoning is come,’ 

**¢ Don't grieve, mother,’ said Bar- 
diello, ‘things aren’t so bad as you 
think. I know a u from an x, and 
you'll see to-morrow morning that I 
am a man of business.’ : 

“The sun was not up when he 
reached the lonely court. ‘Good 
morrow, godfather,’ said he, ‘I am 
come for the price of the linen you 
bought from me yesterday.’ 

“The statue made no answer to 
this or the next demand, so he took 
a lump of a stick, and struck it on 
the breast. The blow, as one may 
say, opened a vein, from which flowed 

ood luck, for within the body he 
ound a pot full of gold crowns. He 
seized it with both hands, and neck 
and heels with him to the house. 
At the door he cried out, ‘Oh, 
mammy, mammy, see what a heap of 
red grani (about four-fifths of a 
penny) I’ve got !’ 

“His mother saw they were gold 
pieces, and became afraid that her 
simple son would let the neighbours 
know their good luck. So she hid 
the pot, and Dade Bardiello sit on the 
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threshold, and let, her know what 
sort of weather was abroad. 

“She went up into the room over- 
head, and began to drop raisins and 
dried figs from the window that was 
straight over the door. 

“Oh, mammy, mammy,’ said the 
boy, ‘its raining figs and raisins ; 
bring all the pots and vessels, and 
fill them ; we'll be as rich as a king.’ 
He began to eat away till he made 
himself stupid, and then fell asleep. 

“A couple of days after, he was 
in the court-house while a couple 
of labourers were disputing which 
should have a gold crown that they 
had just found in the street. 

“** What a pair of asses you are !” 
said Bardiello aloud, ‘little I value 
these red grani; didn’t I find a pot 
full of them lately !’ 

“The judge cocked his ears at 
this, and began to examine him very 
closely, when, where, and how he 
had got the crowns. 

“*T found them,’ said he, ‘in the 
court of a palace, in the body of a 
dumb man, the day it was raining 
raisins and dried figs.’ 

“The judge did not think it worth 
while to ask any more questions. So, 
you see, how the folly of the son en- 
riched his mother; and how the 
wisdom of the mother turned his 
folly again to good account, making 
the proverb good—‘ The state of the 
ship that has a good pilot must be 
very bad if it strikes on a rock.” 


As a rule, we pass by stories, sub- 
stantially the same as some already 
told in this magazine. The excep- 
tions occur when we meet with great 
merit of some kind in the tale, or 
marked features arising from national 
customs, or modes of thinking, or 
peculiarities of any kind. Such is 
the case with Bardiello. Portions of 
the story resemble J’/l be Wiser Neat 
Time, D. U. Macazine, Oct. 1862 ; 
and a Legend of Clever Women, D. 
U. Magazine, Dec. 1866. The ver- 
sion popular in Germany is entitled 
Frieder and Katherlieschen. 


GOATSFACE. 


“ A poor peasant had twelve 
daughters, one less than the other, 
just like so many organ-pipes, for 
his wife, Ceccuzza, was in the habit 
of making him a present of one every 
year. The brave man worked like a 
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horse, but he could hardly keep bod 
and soul together in them or himself. 

“ He was labouring one day on a 
hill-side, near the entrance of a 
frightful cavern, which the very rays 
of the sun were afraid to enter, when 
he saw a terrible green lizard, as 
large as a crocodile, come out. He 
was ready to drop dead at the sight. 

“The lizard sat down and ad- 
dressed him. ‘Don’t be frightened, 
brave man ; I’m not come to do you 
harm, but the contrary.’ 

“At this Masaniello—for that was 
the peasant’s name—went on his 
knees, and cried, ‘Gracious lady (it 
was a female lizard), have pity on a 
poor devil that has twelve daughters 
and a wife to support.’ 

“*T¢t’s to help you I am here,’ said 
she. ‘Bring your youngest daughter 
here to-morrow morning, and I will 
keep her and treat her as my own 
child.’ 

“ And here the poor man was flung 
into a great perplexity. ‘Oh, may- 
be she wants to make a meal of her, 
especially as she asked for the 
youngest. What shall I do? If I 

romise her, I'll sacrifice my child ; if 
f refuse she'll probably kill me, and 
then all my poor family will die of 
hunger.’ And so he went on, argu- 
ing the matter with himself. 

“* Come,’ said the lizard, ‘ make u 
your mind. Do what you are told, 
and it will be well with you.’ 

“ He went home as pale as a sheet, 
and his looks were so dismal that his 
wife cried out, ‘ What has happened ? 
Have you been fighting with any- 
one? Is an execution out against 
you, or has our ass got a fall ?’ 

“*My dear,’ said he, ‘a millstone 
has fallen on my head. A lizard 
must have our youngest child or take 
my own life. 1am between the door 
and the hinge. Renzolla is as dear 
as life, but if she does not get her, 
she’ll have me instead, and then what 
will become of you all?’ 

“ Geccuzza answered, ‘ Have cour- 
age, dear husband. Something tells 
me the lizard means to do us good, 
and Renzolla too. Give her up in 
God’s name,’ 

“So the next morning early he and 
Renzolla were at the mouth of the 
cave, and there was the big fai 
waiting for them. She gave a sac 
of out to Masaniello, and bade him 
use it for a dower for his daughters. 
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‘This girl,’ said she, ‘shall want for 
nothing ; she has found both a father 
and mother.’ 

“The poor man returned, and made 
his wife glad with the sight of the 
gold; and the daughters, all in their 
turn, were well married. 

“ When Renzolla entered the cavern 
she was surprised to find herself in a 
beautiful palace, and a nice breakfast 
ready for her. From that moment 
she dressed like a countess, ate like a 
countess, and lived in every respect 
like one; she had a hundred maids 
to wait on her. 

“One day the king was hunting on 
these hills, but the dark night came 
on him, and he did not know what 
direction to take. He saw alight at 
the entrance of the cavern, and sent 
one of his men to ask for shelter. The 
fairy appeared at the door of the 
palace like a noble lady. She re- 
quested the king to enter, and there 
he found a hundred footmen, each 
with a torch to give him light. A 
hundred waited on him at table, a 
hundred more drove away the flies 
with feather fans, and Renzolla her- 
self poured out his drink. He swal- 
lowed more love than wine at that 
meal, 

“When the feast was over and the 
things removed, and a pleasant even- 
ing was passed, Renzolla took the 
shoes from the king’s feet, and his 
heart out of his breast, and he 
lay awake half the night thinking of 
her fine manners and her beauty. 
He did not burn much of the next 
morning’s light till he aske@ her in 
marriage from the lady of the castle, 
and she had Renzolla’s good too 
much at heart to refuse him. More- 
over, she gave her seven million gold 
crowns for a dowry. 

“Would you believe it? When 
the king was taking her away as his 
bride she had not the courtesy not 
the gratitude to return thanks to her 
kind fairy, and she felt her ingrati- 
tude so deeply that she forthwith 
wished her head changed into that of 
a goat, and so it happened at the 
moment. Oh! how frightened and 
disgusted was the king, when, instead 
of the silky hair, the smooth fore- 
head, the fresh coloured cheeks, and 
charming red lips of his bride, he saw 
fixed on her body the rough, hard 
head and horns, the hairy face, the 
muzzle, and the long beard of a jinny 
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goat! He said nothing, but got to 
the palace as fast as he could; and 
when they were inside he sent her 
and one of her maids into a distant 
room, and appointed them to spin ten 
bundles of flax, and have them 
finished in a week. 

“The maid fell to, and spun like 
one that was in earnest, but Ren- 
zolla was so vexed at this treatment, 
that she pitched her flax out of the 
window. The evening before the 
last day, the maid had her work all 
finished, and the poor queen got into 
a fright, not knowing what the king 
might do to her, so she paid a visit to 
the fairy who embraced her tenderly, 
and gave her a whole sack of spun 
flax when she told her story. Sitill 
when she was going away, not one 
word of gratitude came out of her 
mouth. 

“The king was pleased when he 
found: the jobs finished, and gave 
them for their next task a couple of 
nice little greyhounds to take care 
of. Poor Renzolla burst out into 
lamentations and complaints at this. 
‘Did she bring her husband seven 
millions for dowry, to be set to spin 
flax and mind a dog!’ She took the 

oor animal, in her passion, and flung 
him out of the window. 

“But when the day approached 
for the king to come and see how his 
hounds were getting on, dread came 
on her, and she went to the good 
fairy’s house; a gray-haired man 
was sitting at the door as porter. 

“*Who are you? What's your 
business? Where are you going? 
said the porter. ‘How dare you 
speak to me in this manner, you old 
goatsface ?’ said she; ‘Don’t you 
know wholTam? ‘If I don’t’, said 
he ‘I know what you are like. The 
thief abuses the constable, the pot 
calls the kettle blackface, and you 
call me goatsface. Look at yourself 
madam. He held a mirror before 
her, and she was so frightened and 
disgusted that she nearly fainted. 
‘Oh, what put this frightful appear- 
ance on me?’ said she. ‘ Your own 
ingratitude did, ma’am,’ said he. 
‘Twice you left this castle, and twice 
you took leave of the kind mistress 
of it without ever saying one grateful 
word to her!’ ‘Oh, what a wicked, 
thankless person I am!’ said she. 

“She flew through rooms and halls 
till she found her kind friend, and 
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down she went on her knees, and 
kissed her hands, and cried till her 
heart was ready to burst. But the 
lady kissed and embraced her, and 
then held a looking-glass before her 
face, and she knew she was forgiven, 
for she was looking, only for the tears, 
handsomer than ever she was. 

“Very happy was the king when 
he saw his bride drive up to the 
palace in a fine carriage with richly 
dressed attendants, her own dress 
more costly than before, and her face 
lovelier than the morning she be- 
came his wife. She took care after 
that to thank God every day for her 
good fortune, and to keep up a lively 
gratitude in her heart to the Good 
Fairy.” 


CORVETTO. 

“ Among the servants of the King 
of Fiwme Largo (Wide River) there 
was one fine young fellow, whom his 
master loved and respected, but his 
fellow servants all hated him because 
he was so high in favour. The more 
they plotted against him, and the 
worse they spoke of him to the king 
the more was Corvetto on his guard, 
and they saw they could only ruin 
him in some other way. 

“There lived ten miles away from 
Scotland, where this king reigned, a 
wild man, the most dreadful of all 
that ever came from the country of 
the wild men. As he was often 
hunted by the king, he concealed 
himself in a thick wood, that sur- 
rounded the summit of a high hill. 
This hill was so high that the birds 
themselves could scarcely soar to it, 
and the wood was so thick that the 
sun’s rays could not enter it. This 
man had the finest horse that ever 
was seen, and ‘better still, he under- 
stood men’s speech, and could speak 
himself also. 

“Corvetto’s illwillers were well 
aware of the difficulty of securing 
this horse. So they represeated to 
the king his great merits, and the 
advantage it would be to have him, 
and what a pity it was that anyone 
but a king should own him. ‘And 
as Corvetto was a clever, vigorous 
young fellow, whocould enticethe dog 
from the oven, and the birds off the 
bushes, let him but get the wind of 
the word, and the famous horse would 
be in the stable in less than no 
time.’ 
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“The king never suspected that 
there was a snake under these flowery 
words. He spoke to Corvetto, and 
said what a pleasure it would be to 
him to get the wild man’s horse into 
his possession, and that he would re- 
ward him well for his trouble. 

“Corvetto knew well enough 
who advised the king to give him 
the task, but he made no remark. 
He said he would do his best, and off 
he went. I needn't tell all the 
trouble he had, and all the danger he 
ran, but at last he got into the stable, 
saddled and bridled the steed, led him 
out, mounted him, and spurred him 
down hill. As they were leaving the 
yard, the horse cried, ‘Out, out! Cor- 
vetto is riding me away.’ 

“Out ran the wild man, and led 
the chase with all his baboons, bears, 
lions, and were-wolves, to secure the 
thief. 

“But on went the steed and his 
rider like the wind, till they reached 
the court. The king was almost be- 
side himself with joy. He embraced 
Corvetto, as if he was his son, and 
gave him a box full of gold. 

“The envious household seeing 
that their plot only brought Corvetto 
more into favour, invented another 
trick. ‘Please your Majesty,’ said 
they, ‘the horse is a noble ornament 
to the royal stables. It’s a pity that 
you have not the tapestry of the 
wild man’s bedchamber also; it’s the 
richest in the world. It will be only a 
bitof pastime to Corvetto to obtainit.’ 

“The same thing took place again. 
The king told Corvetto what he 
wanted, and Corvetto set off without 
saying a word. 

“ He slipped into the house unper- 
ceived, and hid under the wild man’s 
bed, and when the night came, and 
the wild man and his wife were asleep, 
hecut down all the tapestry, and then 
thought it a pity to leave the rich 
quilt behind. So he began to pull it 
off, but that woke the wild man. 
‘Why do you pull the quilt off ?’ said 
he to his wife. ‘ I think it’s you are 
pulling it,’ said she. ‘I feel quite 
cold.’ ‘Then it must have fallen on 
the floor,’ said he, and he put out his 
hand, and what did it touch but Cor- 
vetto’s nose! ‘Thieves! thieves!’ 
cried he, and all his people ran into 
the room. But the thief was not 
long about bundling hangings and 
guilt, and tumbling them all out of 
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the window. He was after them the 
next moment, and many perches down 
the hill before the others were ready 
for the chase. I need not lose many 
words telling how lovingly the kin 
kissed him, and how the househol 
oe green and yellow at his good 
uck., 

“This failure did not prevent them 
from going to the king again, and 
him they found gazing in the deepest 
admiration at his tapestry. His own 
was only made of silk and gold- 
thread, but every precious thing in 
the world were in the wild man’s 
tapestry, and these represented beau- 
tifyl pictures. They admired the 
fine workmanship as well as he, but 
they added, ‘ Your Majesty’s palace 
is scarcely worthy of this superb 
piece of furniture. It would only 
fit the wild man’s palace, which is so 
large that a whole army would not 
fill the rooms, and the colonnades, the 
statues, the halls, and the saloons are 
beyond counting. Corvetto is so 
clever, he could very easily get all 
this, and then you'd have nothing 
more to wish for.’ 

“The king, who always danced 
when anyone piped, got into a fever 
about the palace, and said to Cor- 
vetto, ‘One thing more, my son, and 
I shall inscribe your deeds on the 
tablets of my mind and my heart for 
evermore. This tapestry makes all 
about it look shabby. I want the 
wild man’s palace all entire.’ 

“Corvetto was one who could en- 
tice the dog out of the oven; and 
away he went, without once saying 
the task was hard. He made his 
way to the wood near the wild man’s 
palace, where no one ever walked, 
and dug a deep and wide pit, and 
covered it with boughs, and leaves, 
and grass, leaving a trunk of a tree 
across the middle, and covering it 
with grass also. When he had: it 
finished, he went in front of the wild 
man’s hall-door, and began to cry, 
‘Long live the King of Fiume Largo ! 
and confusion to the wild man!’ Out 
came the master with a sharp sword, 
and ran at him, to make mince meat 
of him. Away flew Corvetto; after 
him went the foe, and the chase went 
through the wood. Corvetto flew 
safely along the narrow bridge ; but 
down went the wild man, and lay 
helpless on the bottom of the pit, and 
there waa not @ stix in him. 
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“Down went Corvetto, and tied 
his arms behind his back ; and when 
he came to himself he made him walk 
up a slope which -he had left at the 
side. Corvetto brought him home in 
this way ; and when he was subdued 
enough, his wife was sent for, and the 
king did not let them want for any- 
thing. ~ 

“The envious household were now 
at their wit’s end; but they were 
still worse off when Corvetto got the 
king’s daughter for wife; and it was 
sufficient punishment for them to see 
their comrade raised so high above 
them ; and the proverb was true in 
regard to them— 


“Though justice lingers.on the way, 
It strikes the culprit night or day.’ ” 


Readers familiar with Irish ballads 
on ascertaining the domains of the 
wild man to lie ten miles from Scot- 
land, will be reminded of the “ Far- 
mer’s Daughter” 


‘Who lived convanient to the Isle of Man.” 


The oddity of the arrangement was 
probably not intentional on the part 
of Basile; but he certainly changed 
other parts of the story, for the pur- 

se of rendering it more ludicrous. 

everal German and Irish stories re- 
semble this in parts; but its nearest 
relatives are the German “Ferenand 
Getru” and the “ Beauty with the 
Golden Locks,’ taken from the French. 
A part is identical with Hairy 
Rouchy, D.U.M., Dec. 1866. 


THE 5HE-BEAR, 


“There was once a king of Rocca 
Aspra (rugged rock), whose queen 
‘was the very mother of beauty. But 
in the height of her bloom and hap- 
piness, she fell ill, and felt she was 
to die. 

“She called her husband to her 
bedside, and said these words to 
him: ‘I know you love me very 
much, and soI hope you will grant 
my last request. Never marry an- 
ether woman unless she is as hand- 
some as I have been. Otherwise I 
will find a way of punishing you 
even from the other world. 

“The king when he heard these 
words, could not speak for weeping. 
At last he found strength to say, 
* Dearest wife, I could no more think 
of marrying another than swallowing 
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the earth. You alone have ever had 
my heart, and you take it with you 
into the other world.’ 

““When.the poor lady departed 
the king’s tears flowed afresh. He 
made the palace resound with her 
name. He tore his hair, he cursed 
the stars that had inflicted on him 
such misluck. However it is likely 
this proverb soon passed through his 
mind, ‘A pain in the elbow and grief 
for a dead wife are very trying, but 
they don’t hold long. That very 
night when the stars were mustering 
on the parade ground of the sky, he 
was beginning to count his circum- 
stances on his fingers. 

“*Here am I, a lonely widower 
with. no hope of children except this 
one daughter, and it is absolutely 
necessary that I should get another 
wife, but where is she to be found ? 
Is there any woman in the world of 
the shape, the grace, and the beauty 
of my lost darling? Nature when 
she formed her, broke the mould. 
What a labyrinth did I entangle my- 
self in when I made that promise ! 
Courage, man! you're flying before 
the wolf comes in sight. We must 
think before we can solve the riddle. 
Is the world to be left hopeless and 
comfortless for me alone ! 

“So he got a proclamation made 
that all the handsome wonien in the 
world should assemble in order that 
he might select the fairest for his 
queen, and give her a kingdom for a 
dowry. 

“Of all the ladies who heard the 
proclamation no one staid behind. 
When the question is about beauty, 
every woman thinks herself the 
fairest, and she takes affront if any 
one tells the truth. 

“ When all were arranged in order 
the king went through, and examined 
every one, but he had no success. 
this lady’s forehead was too low, 
that lady’s nose too long, the other 
lady’s mouth too large, the fourth 
lady’s lips were too thick, the fifth 
was too tall, the sixth too low, the 
seventh too fat, the eighth too lean. 
The Spanish lady was swarthy in 
tint, the Neapolitan did not know 
how to walk, the German was cold 
and phlegmatic, the French woman 
was freakish and whimsical, the 
Venetian lady, owing to the colour 
and profusion of her hair, had the 
effect on him of a bundle of flax. In 
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short he dismissed them all on one 
pretence or other. 

“The king after so many dis- 
appointments at last came to the re- 
solution of making his own daughter 
his queen as she alone was as hand- 
some as her mother, but she was 
nearly frighted out of her life when 
he mentioned it. She went to con- 
sult an old woman to whom she 
had often given alms, and she gave 
her a talisman, and directed her what 
to do, so when she saw the king with 
several courtiers approaching her 
chamber again, she put the talisman 
in her mouth, and in a moment was 
changed into a nice young she-bear. 
She rushed out, and all ran off this 
way and that, and she made her way 
into the next wood. 

“She wasn’t there many days when 
the son of the neighbouring king 
happened to be hunting. When he 
found himself near her he was very 
much frightened, but she approached 
him in a gentle and fawning manner, 
and held up her head to be petted. 
He stroked her head and shoulders, 
and spoke softly to her, and brought 
her home. He had a nice house 
built for her in the garden before 
his windows, so that he might have 
the pleasure of seeing her whenever 
he pleased. 

“One day, when all the court were 
away, and himself left alone, he came 
to his window, and what did he see 
in the bear’s summer-house but the 
most beautiful lady in the world 
combing out her long hair. He was be- 
side himself for joy and wonder, 
and was down the stairs in three 
bounds ; but the princess had caught 
sight of him, and put the talisman 
in her mouth, and when he reached 
the garden there was neither woman 
nor man inside it. 

“He was so affected by this dis- 
appointment, that he fell into great 
trouble, and in four days he was 
suffering in a fever, every now and 
then crying out, ‘Dear bear, dear bear !’ 

“His mother, who heard these 
words, thought that the bear was 
somehow the cause of his illness, so 
she ordered her servants to kill it ; 
but they liked the nice, gentle ani- 
mal too well to do such a cruel act, 
They took her away into the wood, 
and told the queen they had killed 


her. q 
“But the prince heard them, and 
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fell into such a state of distraction 
that they quietly told him what they 
had done. He immediately got on 
his horse, and rode through the wood 
till he found her. He brought her 
home, and would not let her out of 
his chamber. He went down on his 
knees, and begged her to come out of 
that form and be his princess. But 
the charm was thus. She had not 
power to appear voluntarily to any 
one till he or she kissed her. So she 
seemed not to understand him, and he 
took to his bed and was worse than ever. 

“The queen was going to send for 
the doctor, but he said he’d have no 
doctor but his bear. As soon as he 
said the word she came over to the 
bed, and took his wrist in her paw 
to feel his pulse, and shook her head. 
The queen asked him if he would eat 
anything, and he said he would if his 
bear prepared it for him. So a fire 
was made, a pot put over it, and a 
fowl brought in. She soon took it, 

ut it in the pot, and when it was 
boiled served it up to the prince. She 
poured out his drink, brought up 
nice flowers out of the garden, put 
them in vases, and smoothed his 
pillow. The queen was delighted, 
the prince seemed so happy, and at 
last he asked her to allow the bear to 
come and give him a kiss. The 
mother smiled, but nodded her head, 
and the bear came to the bed-side. 
He took her head between his hands, 
and hardly had he touched her with 
his lips when she was standing be- 
fore him in all her beauty and grace. 
He was nearly out of his senses for 
joy; all his attendants were de- * 
lighted, and his mother expressed 
no displeasure. She told them all 
that had happened to her, and even 
the queen could make no objection to 
the marriage ; and thus was fulfilled 
the proverb— 

‘To him that does good, good shall be 

done.’ ” 


From the old Pagan legends of 
transformations such stories as the 
present have evidently derived their 
origin. It might be that the original 
idea was taken from the love cherished 
by people of exalted rank for objects 
far below them in life, and the trouble 
incurred, and the difficulties over- 
come before the union was allowed. 
The corresponding story in German 
is Allerlei Ra ub. 


1868.) 


GAGLIUSO, 


“There was in the Kingdom of 
Naples a poor, poor old man, so weak, 
a so wretched, that he had scarcely 
a rag to cover him, and he went 
about, as one might say, as naked as 
a fly. 

When he was about to lay down 
the fagot of life, he called his two 
sons, Oraziello and Pippo to his bed- 
side, and thus spoke. ‘My sons, I 
am called on by the great Creditor to 
pay the debt imposed on me by 
nature, and you may suppose I am 

lad enough to be rid of my worldly 
oad. I always worked when I got 
it, and went to bed without a candle, 
yet, see my condition. I divide my 

oods between you. Oraziello, my 
Cheon that sieve on the wall is 
yours. Pippo you shall have the cat ; 
remember your poor father. A moan- 
ing here seized him, but after a while 
he cried, ‘God be with you. It’s 
growing dark.’ 

‘So the poor man was buried, and 
the elder son took the sieve and 
earned his bread as well as he could. 
‘Alas!’ said Pippo, ‘what a legacy 
my poor father has left me, that will 
bene set to finda mouthful for my- 
self. 

** Don’t be cast down,’ answered 
the cat, who had been listening. ‘I 
tell you, you have better luck than 
sense. I have it in my power to make 
you rich.’ So Pippo stroked her 
down, and showed he was pleased 
with her. 

“The cat had pity on the poor boy, 
and every morning when the sun 
threw out the bright baits of his gold- 
en fishing-rod to catch the stray 
shades of night she betook herself to 
the bank of the Chiaja or the fishing 
rocks, and having taken a fine fish 
she would bring it to the king, and 
say, ‘My liege, Monsignore Gagliuso, 
your majesty’s most obedient slave 
most respectfully sends this fish—a 
very small offering to so mighty a 
prince. 

“The king would graciously answer, 
‘Say to your lord, whom I know not, 
that I am very thankful.’ 

“At other times the cat would 
follow the fowlers into the moors and 
the fields, and when a snipe or a 
partridge was shot, she would slil 
make off with it, and never stop ti 
she was in the mgs parlour. After 
this had held on for some time, the 
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king said one day, ‘I am very anxious 
to become acquainted with Monsig- 
nore Gagliuso, and to thank him in 
person, for all his politeness.’ ‘My 
master,’ said the cat, ‘is at all times 
ready to shed his blood for your 
majesty, and before the sun enkindles 
the stubbles on the sky-fields to- 
morrow morning, he shall be here to 
present his homage.’ 

“Next morning early the cat waited 
on the king, and thus addressed him, 
‘Your Majesty, my lord sends me to 
apologize. The keepers of his linen 
chests and wardrobes ran away from 
his castle yesterday evening, and did 
not even leave a shirt behind.’ Im- 
mediately the king sent clothes and 
linen in abundance back with the 
cat, and in two hours, Pippo nicely 
dressed was sitting at the king’s right 
hand, and opposite the young princess ; 
every attention was paid to him. 

“ At last Pippo took leave, but the 
cat remained with the king, and his 
theme was the dignity, the intelli- 
gence, the talents, but especially the 
riches of his master. ‘His vast pos- 
sessions in the plains of Rome and 
Lombardy would entitle him to a 
royal alliance. His property, mov- 
able and immovable, was beyond 
counting. He himself has not the 
least idea of it. If his majesty only 
wished he might send some of his 
people to the domains of his master, 
and he would find her (the cat) one 
whose word was worth something.’ 

“So the king really sent some of 
his people with the cat, and as soon 
as they were beyond the borders of 
the kingdom, she would go before 
them from time to time, saying it was 
to provide food and lodgings for 
them, and whenever she came to 
herds of cattle or swine, or flocks of 
sheep or goats, she would say with a 
kind of fright to the keepers, ‘ There 
is a band of robbers coming, and you 
won’t be able to save your property 
if you don’t say they belong to Lord 
Gagliuso. In that case you won't 
lose a hide nor a hoof. Beware!’ 

“She practised the same way with 
the heads of families and magistrates 
of towns, and the envoys always got 
the same answer— Everything & 
longed to Monsignore Gagliuso.’ At 
last they got tired, and went back to 
the king, and he opened his mind to 
the cat about making up a marriage 
between her master and the young 
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princess, promising her a good luck- 
penny for herself if she brought it 
about. The cat was agreeable, and 
the marriage took place, and Pippo 
received a rich dowry with his wife. 

“After the honeymoon they de- 
— for Lombardy, where Pippo, 

y the cat’s advice, purchased an es- 
tate, and became a baron. 

“ One evening when the three were 
conversing, the baron kept up the 
discourse about the merits of his 
humble friend. ‘ His heart would be 
full of gratitude while she lived, and 
when she died, which he hoped 
would not be for a hundred years, he 
would have her embalmed, laid in a 
gold shrine, and kept in his bed- 
chamber, that her memory might be 
ever present to his mind.’ 

“The cat was so pleased and af- 
fected by this fine speech, that when 
they came down to breakfast next 
morning, they found her lying dead 
near the fireplace. The princess 
cried out, ‘Oh, what a misfortune! 

oor puss is dead.’ ‘ Devil die with 

er!’ said the husband; ‘ better she 
than we.’ ‘ What shall we do with 
her?’ ‘Take her by the legs, and 
throw her out into the garden.’ 

“The poor thing opened her eyes, 
sat up, looked at him, and cried, 
* And that is the gold shrine, and the 
embalming, and the place in your 
bed-chamber, I was to get ; and that 
was to be my reward for bringing 
you to your present state from naked- 
ness, and hunger, and every kind of 
need. Woe to him who does good 
deeds for sake of the gratitude he is 
to get. Well said the philosopher— 
‘He that goes to sleep—an ass, will 
rise an ass. He that does the most, 
may expect the least. 
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“She threw her mantle over her 
shoulders, and walked off, leaving 
Pippo ready to sink into the earth. 
She never looked round, but kept on 
saying— 

‘God protect us from the poor man be- 
come rich, or the rich man become poor!’ ” 


The reader who has patiently read 
this tale, will surely excuse the intro- 
duction of the Italian Chat Botté. We 
give the French title, as our English 
“Puss in Boots,” in its present form, 
entirely corresponds with the French 
tale of Perrault, and is evidently de- 
rived from it. It is very probable 
that the French collector had heard 
the story in nearly the above form, 
and improved and enlarged it for its 
better acceptation by children. Con- 
trary to what is seen in our days, the 
French writers, before Perrault, were 
in the habit of borrowing largely from 
the Italian and Spanish. More- 
over, the circumstance of the Italian 
story being shorter, and more simple 
in construction, tends to support 
the theory of its higher antiquity. 
The means used by the Neapolitan cat 
to induce the herdsmen and the magis- 
trates to establish the credit of her 
master, are well fitted for the desired 
end, while the French chat merely 
gives orders which he can hardly 
expect to be obeyed. If a good 
moral has any weight, let the Nea- 
politan story have the benefit. Still, 
every child that ever heard the 
story in both versions, would give 
his or her voice in favour of the 
one altered and enlarged by Perrault. 
On comparing Italian and German 
collections, we find two-thirds of the 
number common to both peoples. 
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